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PRKFACR 

~"  The  various  historical  offices  in  tha  Department  of 
Defense  war*  roquastad  by  tha  Chairman,  Blue  Ribbon  Oafanao 
Panel;'  to  study  past  major  organisational  and  managerial 
changes  in  the  Defense  establishemni.  The  goal  was  'to  ob¬ 
tain  an  appreciation  of  why  and  how  past  changes  occurred  .and 
to  thereby  derive  a  better  understanding  of  what  changes  may 
be  required  today  and  how  necessary  changes  might  be  effected. k, 

M 

To  be  considered  "major",  a  change  had  to  have  an  important  ' 
impact  on  mission  performance,  the  decision-making  process, 
the  command  and  control  function,  or  coordination  with  other 
governmental  departments  or  agencies. 

The  responses  received  ere  considered  to  be  of  sufficient 
interest  to  be  printed  as  en  Appendix  to  the  Panel's  Report 
without  necessarily  implying  endorsement  by  the  Panel. 
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DETAILS  Or  INFORMATION  DESIRED  REGARDING  PAST  KMOR 
QIANOIU  Of  MILITARY  ORGANIZATIONS 


The  Panel  does  not  deolr*  comprehensive  Information  concerning  major 
enangas  of  th*  past-  Instead  the  lane!  wants  only  that  information 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  "mechanism  for  change"  which  was 
internal  to  the  organisation  at  the  time  it  was  reorganised  in  each  case. 

The  Panel  does  not  consider  a  change  major  which  did  not  have  an  important 
Impact  on  mission  performance,  the  dec  Vo l on -making  process,  the  command 
and  control  function,  or  coordination  with  other  governmental  departments 
or  agsncles. 
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v  wants  should  include,  hut  not  he  restricted  tot 

a.  A  description  of  esch  major  organisational  change. 
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b.  An  identification  of  th*  "new  concepts"  which  ssrved  to  Justify 
the  change. 

c . ..  An  analysis  of  the  relative  degree  to  which  th*  change  in  concept 
was  motivated  by  ideas,  events,  personalities,  new  weapons,  and  formal 
organisations  which  were  dedicated  to  bringing  about  the  change. 

d.  Showing  tho  relationship  in  time  among  ideas,  events,  and  hardware. 

e.  Showing  th*  role. played  by  people  operating  ao  Individuals  as 
opposed  to  people  who  operated  as  movers  within  the  organisations  which 
pushed  for  th*  change. 

f.  A  description  ol'  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  a  "mechanism  for 
change"  has  been  institutionalised  within  the  military  in  the  past  at  th* 
time  of  each  major  change. 

g.  A  description  of  tho  interplay  botween  individuals  advocating 
change,  and  the  central  organisational  authority  of  the  time. 

U.  A  description  of  the  relationship  between  military  education 
and  clang*. 

1.  A  description  of  th*  influence  ror  change  exerted  by  agencies 
which  wore  outside  of  the  military. 
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lObruory  9,  1970 


Th«  attached  ccsments  aesvme  that  th*  Panel  and  lta  staff  ora  fan  ill  or 
with  th«  details  of  the  post- 194 5  organisational  developncnts.  Con¬ 
sequently,  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  abiding  factors  that  have 
conditioned  all  Defense  reorgdnisatlons  and  on  the  Interaction  of 
these  factors  In  advancing  and  Uniting  change. 

Inevitably,  the  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  While  it  Is  true  that  the  Department  has  no  reason  for 
its  existence  except  the  forces  in  the  field,  it  Is  equally  true  that 
every  staff  officer  should  think  in  terns  of  the  problems  of  his 
superior,  not  in  terms  of  his  own  problems.  Doth  facts  are  still 
frequently  forgotten. 


p.  A.  Winn acker 
Historian,  OSD 
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*  A 

TIB  HISTORICAL  FRAMEWORK 


It  It  beyond  dispute  that  vo  would  not  hove  organised  our  oraed 
force j  the  voy  they  ore  today  If  we  could  hove  etorted  fren  acrotch 
after  World  Wo r  II.  Such  or  opportunity,  however,  never  existed.  The 
key  problm  voa  and  rental '.'.a  what  la  practicable  in  the  existing  environ¬ 
ment,  not  what  ia  theoretically  desirable. 

Important  among  the  foctora  Influencing  the  poat-l^J  military 
organisation  have  boon  (1)  the  hiatorically  Inaralned  attitude  of  the 
couhtty  to  the  military,  (2)  the  Conatitutlonal  checks  and  balances 
between  the  Executive  and  legislative  Branches,  (3)  the  traditional 
relationship  of  the  Ccianander- in-Chief  to  the  military  Services,  (A)  the 
changing  role  of  the  military  expert,  and  (3)  the  upsetting  technological 
revolution  of  our  age. 

1.  The  Nation  Lanka  at  tha  Military 

Throughout  our  history  we  have  had  an  ambivalent  attitude  to  our 
professional  military. 

We  have  extended  to  the  uniform  much  of  the  respect  we  hold  for  the 
flag.  We  have  madu  honorable  military  servica  almost  a  prerequisite  for 
elective  offlo#  during  much  of  our  history.  Moat  of  ua  admire  martial 
virtues  --  honor,  duty,  country.  The  majority  of  our  national  heroes 
are  military  men. 

At  the  same  time  we  Insist  on  civilian  control  of  the  military. 

Rot  cany  parents  rejoice  when  their  offspring  chooses  a  military 
career.  The  vast  majority  rtadlly  believed  any  story  about  military 
vaate  and  stupidity,  symbolised  in  ovr  derogatory  concept  of  the  "military 
mind."  Tha  unitary  and  militarism  are  constantly  confused. 

It  is  the  attitude  of  suspicion  that  has  usually  been  dominant.  All 
reorganisation*  must  claim  to  enhance  civilian  control.  Civilian 
guidance  la  required  to  Increase  economy  and  efficiency,  A  Prussian 
General  Staff  system,  whatever  that  may  be,  spella  the  dom  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  In  war  the  armed  forces  are  "our  boys,"  but  in  peace  the  utmost 
vigilance  lr  Indicated. 

This  attitude  la  reenforced  by  the  prevalent  views  concerning  our 
national  Interests.  Geography  and  the  wealth  of  our  reoourcco  have  mode 
us  an  isolationist  nation  at  heart.  Wc  want  the  world  to  leave  us  alone. 
The  fact  that  such  isolationism  is  no  longer  feasible  is  accepted  only 
reluctantly,  If  It  is  accepted  at  all.  We  would  like  to  ignore  the 
vorld-vltlc  responsibilities  that  have  been  thrust  upop  us  —  largely 
against  our  will.  W*  dream  of  a  world  as  It  should  be,  trying  to 
Ignore  the  world  ss  it  It,  and  our  armed  forces  are  a  constant  reminder 
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°*T  we  not  In*  realised.  Thus,  the  military  or*  at  Wat 

a  nacaaaary  evil,  never  to  ba  given  tha  banaflt  of  tha  doubt. 

2.  TW  President  and  tha  Conan*  a  a 

In  tha  Declaration  of  Independence  tha  Founding  Fathara  listed  Id 
thalr  Indictment  of  George  III  that  "he  has  kept  among  ua  in  tinea  of 
paaca  Striding  Armies,  without  the  consent  of  our  legislators,"  and 
that  "ha  has  effected  to  rendar  the  Military  independent  of  and  superior 
to  the  oivtl  power."  The  fear  of  military  rule  waa  a*  strong  In  1787, 
when  tha  Constitution  was  bain^  fashioned,  a*  it  had  bean  in  17?6.  The 
Constitutional  clauses,  authorising  a  Standing  Amy  and  eotabliahing  a 
Ccnroander-ln-Chlaf,  wars  approved  only  after  lengthy  debate  and  after 
specific  oafaguards  had  bean  written  into  tha  Constitution. 


Tha  Ccrmander-in-Chief's  office  waa  assigned  to  an  elected  official, 
the  President,  accountable  to  tha  people  every  four  years,  hut  the  ln- 
st nation ts  of  control  were  vested  in  the  Congress.  Not  only  was  the 
President  to  share  his  appointive  power  with  the  Senate,  but  tha  Congress 
waa  specifically  given  (a)  the  power  to  declare  war,  (b)  the  power  of 
the  purse,  (c)  the  power  of  making  rules  for  the  government  and  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  armed  forces,  (d)  the  power  to  call  the  militia  into 
Federal  service,  end  (a)  the  power  to  impeach  the  Commander- in-Chief. 

Paradoxically,  by  guarding  against  the  possible  misuse  of  military 
force,  the  Founding  Fathers  weakened  the  exercise  of  effective  civilian 
control.  The'  armed  forces  received  two  masters  instead  of  one,  and 
these  two,  Jealous  of  their  respective  powers,  were  frequently  in  dis¬ 
agreement  with  each  other.  The  failure  to  define  the  authority  of  the 
Ccenander- in-Chief  added  fuel  to  the  conflict.  Thus,  the  military  Ser-* 
vices  usually  received  a  sympathetic  hearing  In  the  congress  whenever 
their  dislike  of  an  order  f rcta  their  immediate  superior  becenc  known. 

From  a  management  poir.t  of  view,  this  situation  can  be  conaldered 
Intolerable.  From  a  political  point  of  view,  it  is  acceptable  to  those 
who  believe  in  checks  and  balances  --  particularly  aince  the  difficulties 
created  by  the  dual  control  have  been  merely  annoying  rather  than  truly 
harmful. 


3*  One  Hundred  Klgh:y  Years  of  Unification 

Tha  armed  forces  have  been  unified  since  170?  under  the  President, 
their  Canmandcr-ln-Chtef.  What  has  changed  from  time  to  time  Is  merely 
the  organisational  pattern  supporting  the  President  m  carrying  out  his 
military  functions. 

taring  the  first  nine  years  of  the  Republic,  when  t,he  armed  forces 
were  practically  non-cxi stent,  a  single  War  Department  assisted  the 
President.  In  1790  naval  activities  were  assigned  to  a  newly  created 
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Deportment  of  the  Kivy,  and  for  nearly  150  yo«r»  the  President  vas  the 
•ole  coordinator  of  the  two  departments  and  the  sole  court  for  settling 
disputes. 

During  the  19th  century  this  was  a  reasonable  arrangement  and  not 
very  burden sane.  Any  and  Navy  missions  seldom  overlapped,  and,  In  the 
absence  of  Instant  communications,  such  problems  as  arose  In  the  field 
had  to  be  resolved  In  the  field  anyway .  Moreover,  the  military  Services, 
being  relatively  mall  organisations,  except  In  time  of  war,  caused  no 
earth-shaking  problems.  The  peacs  time  Army  never  reached  y>,000  men 
In  the  years  before  the  Spanlah-Amerloon  War,  and  the  peace  time  Navy 
stayed  below  13,000,  and  the  peace  time  Marine  Corps  below  4,0C0. 

This  eltustion  gradually  changed  after  the  turn  of  the  century. 

First,  the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power,  accompanied 
by  a  deeper  Involvement  In  International  problems,  gave  on  increased 
Importance  to  an  effective  Joint  military  policy.  At  the  same  time,  the 
technological  revolution,  particularly  the  development  of  the  airplane 
as  a  military  weapon,  had  a  disturbing  effect  on  the  traditional  missions 
of  the  Arrty  ar.d  Navy.  And  finally,  the  constantly  increasing  recponsl- 
bllltles  of  the  Chief  Executive  made  the  proposal  to  delegate  the  burden 
of  coordinating  the  tvo  military  jervlces  to  a  subordinate  an  ever  more 
attractive  one. 

Until  World  War  II  the  pressure  for  organisation  reform  failed  to 
produce  any  major  results.  New  organizational  mechanism j  were  improvised 
during  World  War  II,  and  the  National  Security  Act  of  19V7,  for  from 
being  radically  new,  merely  tied  together  into  a  single  organisation 
functions  and  agencies  already  In  existence.  Coordinating  functions, 
previously  carried  by  the  President,  were  assigned  to  the  Secreury  of 
Defense.  The  existing  .Totnt  Chief  of  Staff  organ  lea  tier.,  the  Army-Navy 
Munitions  Board,  and  the  Joint  Research  and  Development  Board  were  made 
statutory  bodies.  The  quasi -independent  Army  Air  Force  received  co-equal 
•tatus  with  the  Army  and  Navy. 

The  new  element  in  the  19^7  reorganisation  was  the  possibility 
that  the  President's  new  deputy  for  military  affairs  would  devote  24 
hours  of  his  day  to  his  coordinating  function,  vhereao  the  President, 
being  a  busy  man,  hod  been  able  to  spend  only  a  nominal  amount  of  hla 
time  on  this  responsibility.  Such  a  development  would  give  new  meaning 
to  the  Commander-ln-Chlef 's  powers  and  alco  might  establish  a  barrier 
between  tho  military  Services  and  their  consnander.  These  two  issues  -- 
stricter  controls  and  proximity  to  the  throne  --  became  the  major  subjects 
of  the  subsequent  unification  debates. 

4.  The  Military  Professional 

During  moat  of  the  nineteenth  century  no  sharp  dividing  line  existed 
between  the  military  and  civilians.  Professional  training,  while  desirable, 
waa  not  considered  essential  for  an  officer.  Appointments  to  high  military 
rank  from  civilian  life  were  normal  In  wartime.  With  Government  employees 
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operating  under  the  "spoils  system,"  military  officers  inevitably  also 
participated  it*,  politics.  Their  political  views  were  well  known  and 
affected  their  assignments.  Running  for  office  while  on  active  duty  was 
not  considered  objectionable  --  see  Generals  Taylor  (13^*6),  Scott  (1058), 
Grant  (Ibb6),  Hancock  (i860).  Public  criticism  by  military  officers  of 
Presidential  policy  was  not  infrequent  and  public  statements  on  non- 
military  matters  were  a  normal  practice. 

With  the  rise  of  the  professional  military  expert  toward  the  end 
of  the  century  this  freedom  was  substantially  restricted.  Professional¬ 
ly  raised  the  authority  of  the  military  in  their  own  field  and  tended 
to  fence  off  military  activities  as  a  separate  preserve,  to  be  admini¬ 
stered  autonomously  by  professional  officers  subject  only  to  the  general 
supervision  of  civil Ians.  It  also  reenforced  the  doctrine  that  the 
armed  forces  were  merely  an  instrument  of  rational  policy,  not  a  partici¬ 
pant  in  its  making.  The  Civil  Service  Act  of  l86j  marked  the  beginning 
of  an  apolitical  civil  service  and,  by  nsmoalt,  enjoined  the  military 
to  practice  political  abstinence. 

While  military  officers  become  less  political,  the  military  estab¬ 
lishment,  however,  could  not  escape  being  drawn.  Into  politics.  The 
use  of  regular  troops  in  labor  disputes  brought  kudos  from  the  right  and 
invectives  from  the  left.  To  the  "manifest  destiny"  Republicans  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  a  greatly  expanded  Navy  was  essential  and  the  Navy, 
for  obvious  reasons,  was  not  reluctant  to  support  their  cause, providing 
a  philosophical  Justification  for  this  doctrine  through  Capcain  Kahgn. 

In  the  pre-1917  period  the  Army  and  Navy  by  their  mere  existence  became 
involved  in  the  "preparedness"  debates,  but  they  found  few  staunch 
defenders  in  t.he  1920 'a  as  conservatives  practiced  economy  and  pacifists, 
snd  isolationists  abounded  in  the  liberal  comp.  Curing  much  of  this 
period  the  alse  and  role  of  the  armed  forces  were  a  political  issue,  iwd 
the  fact  that  the  military  establishment  ourvived  without  becoming  on 
Instrument  of  partisan  politics  Is  a  tribute  to  the  new  professionalism  — 
symbolised  by  General  lershlng. 


■**  World  War  II  and  its  consequences  opened  a  new  chapter.  The  rather 

4#  narrow  military  professionalism,  developed  during  the  early  part  of  the 

century,  became  Inadequate  to  meat  the  requirements  of  World  War  II  and 
the  Cold  War  as  well  as  those  of  the  exploding  technological  revolution, 
i  The  traditional  relegation  of  the  peacetime  armed  forces  to  a  minor  place 

In  American  life  became  impossible.  Representing  n  major  national  offort, 
the  armod  forcos  began  to  exert,  whether  they  wanted  to  or  not,  a  major 
T  Influence  on  foreign  policy,  the  national  economy/  ecience  and  technology, 

W  personal  liberties,  and  education. 


I 

l 

l 
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Both  civilians  and  the  military  have  mode  only  partial  adjustments 
to  these  dcvulojmontc..  Old  shibboleths  continued  to  dominate  the  dis¬ 
cussion  when  they  already  had  lost  most  of  their  meaning.  No  longer 
could  military  professionals  plan  In  isolation  and  expect  to  take  over 
after  the  diplomats  had  failed.  The  validity  of  military  plans,  policies, 
and  requirements  depended  mere  and  more  on  the  extent  to  which  they  were 
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In  tun*  with  foreign,  economic,  and  other  policies  then  on  their  own 
■eritt  --  el  though  the  lev  (till  called  for  purely  "ailttor;.  iw'viee.' 
Military  effectiveneae  vet  becoming  Increasingly  dependent  on  the  suc¬ 
cessful  assimilation  o*  non-military  profea- 'nno,  ackr  ^lodged  l?j  pei't 
hy  the  Military  Service*  in  sending  an  Incr^slng  number  of  incir  ofrifer* 
to  civilian  univeralttea  for  the  study  of  economic*,  business 
international  relation*,  and  the  sciences.  Moreover,  military  ex>»*x  It,"-} 
loat  Much  of  lea  value  aa  the  effect  of  nuclear  vcap'.ii"  could  ,t.*hsu ivd 
only  in  theoretical  w  game*  and  civilians  invented  „«v  ar/i  ir*u«i>  **i  *  e 
computer  technique*  for  determining  probability*. 

Aa  a  reault,  the  image  of  an  expert  military  profit.-! *>n,  unchallenged 
ahle  in  lta  field,  began  to  fade.  In  the  atomic  o^e,  a  -uj •  r  vir  vaa 
uo  longer  a  continuation  of  policy  but  annihilation.  .  t^irencc,  while 
it  required  military  strength,  via  au  much  a  political,  diplmsotic, 
and  economic  problem  aa  a  military  one.  in  a  Cold  t’ur  mlJttarv  advice 
vaa  essential  but  seldom  determining,  btill,  the  military  ji,  a  vncl.>  -- 
in  contrast  to  many  individual  officers  --  wanted  to  re  .*  t  .h.>  inherl '.<1 
image  of  professionalism  while  being  conaoioua  that  it  v.-?  o.-t  of  it.-te 
but  knowing  rot  vhat  to  put  in  lta  place. 

5.  The  Law  of  Acceleration 


Thla  la  the  title  of  the  next  to  laat  chapter  of  The  Rducation  of 
Henry  Mama,  written  in  1905  and  publifhed  in  1917.  Confronted  'EyTf-.e 
realisation  that  force  in -the  univorat  might  not  U  limited,  but  prot.»bl;r 
inexhauatible,  Henry  Adams  wrote  t 

"Nothing  to  revolutionary  had  happened  Blue#  tin*  year  300. 
Thought  had  core  than  once  been  upset,  but  never  caught  end 
whirled  about  in  the  vortex  of  infinite  force*.  Power  leaped 
from  every  ate*®,  and  enough  Of  it  to  supply  the  stellar  uni  verse 
showed  Itself  running  to  waste  at  every  pore  of  matter.  Man  could 
no  longer  hold  it  off.  Forces  grasped  his  wrists  and  flung  him 
about  as  though  he  had  hold  of  a  live  wire  or  a  runaway  auto¬ 
mobile.  ... 

"iNposalbllKlea  no  longer  stood  ir.  the  way.  One's  life  had 
fattened  on  impossibilities. . .  -An  immense  volume  of  forco  had 
detached  itself  from  the  unknown  universe  of  energy,  vntlo  vaster 
reservoirs,  supposed  to  bo  infinite,  steadily  revealed  themselves, 
attracting  mankind  with  uoro  compulsive  course  than  all  the 
Pontic  Soao  or  Qods  or  Cold  that  ever  existed  and  feeling  still 
loss  of  retiring  ebb.... 

"During  a  mlllloi  or  two  of  years,  everv  generation  in  turn 
had  tolled  vith  endlei  t  agony  to  attain  and  apply  power,  all  the 
while  betraying  the  d<  peot  alarm  awl  horror  it  the  power 
they  created.  The  te«  her  of  1900,  If  foolhardy,  might  stimulate; 
it  foolish,  might  reel  it;  if  intelligent,  mig  .t  balance,  aa  wise 
end  foolish  have  often  tried  to  do  from  the  beginning;  but  the 
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foi«.ws  would  continue  to  educate,  and  the  mind  would  continue 
to  react.  All  the  teacher  could  hope  vaa  to  teach  It  reaction.... 

"Thu b  far,  since  five  or  ten  thousand  years,  the  hind  had 
successfully  reacted,  and  nothing  yet  proved  that  It  would  fall 
to  react  --  but  It  would  need  to  Jump.  ’ 

Since  1905  the  rate  of  change  has  shifted  from  an  arithmetical 
to  a  geometric  progression.  It  hat  becone  trite  to  pnlnt  out  how  deeply 
this  rapid  change  hat  affected  all  aspects  of  life  --  so  deeply  that  we 
no  longer  talk  about  progress.  The  military  were  no  exception.  Con¬ 
fronted  by  fundamental  changes,  they  inevitably  encountered  serlouo 
•tresses  and  strains  that  quickly  developed  Into  bitter  debates  con¬ 
cerning  the  best  course  to  follow.  We  would  have  had  these  deletes  no 
matter  what  the  current  organizational  pattern  of  the  military  --no 
matter  who  occupied  the  White  Bouse  or  whnt  the  complexion  of  the  Congress. 

As  a  result  of  the  scientific  and  technological  revolution,  the 
art  of  warfare  entered  a  state  of  flux,  and  the  past  provided  fewer 
and  fewer  guidelines  for  the  future.  But  there  were  no  easy  answers. 

Even  those  who  adopted  the  "forward  look"  found  few  if  any  black  and 
white  issues.  The  choice  was  usually  not  between  a  good  or  bad  solution 
but  between  the  least  bad  and  the  worst  one.  'While  changes  hud  to  be 
made,  they  had  to  be  evaluated  not  only  according  to  the  goals  to  be 
reached  but  also  according  to  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  destruction  of 
values  that  might  still  be  vorth  preserving.  Moreover,  since  radical 
change,  no  matter  how  well  conceived,  upsets  the  operational  effectiveness 
of  any  organization  for  a  considerable  time,  the  military  reformers  were 
confronted  by  the  fact  that  the  Nation  could  not  afford  such  a  loss  In 
the  current  world  situation. 

Whether  conscious  or  not  of  these  limitations,  the  military  estab¬ 
lishment  made  a  gradual  evolutionary  adjustment  to  the  changing  tunes, 
rather  than  a  revolutionary  one.  This  aimed  out  to  be  an  intelligent 
course  to  follow,  even  If  It  was  considered  too  fast  by  the  mossbacks 
and  too  slow  by  the  mlsslonarieo.  As  a  result  it  enn  be  argued  that 
tho  Department  of  Defense,  despite  Its  ohortcomlngs  and  Imperfections, 

Is  probably  more  re open civ#  to  "the  law  of  acceleration"  than  any  other 
agency  of  the  Executive  Branch  and  Is  certainly  far  ahead  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  and  Judicial  Branches. 
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PRSSJMteS  AND  TOgTRAINTS,  1947-1970 


During  World  War  II  the  forces  for  change,  at  work  since  the  start 
of  the  century,  gained  the  upper  hand.  Single  direction  of  all  military 
components,  in  the  field  as  well  as  at  home,  became  a  prerequisite  to 
the  success  of  the  war  effort,  particularly  since  the  major  impact  of 
air  power  and  s'rattgy  and  tactics  further  confused  the  traditional 
roles  and  missions.  In  the  field,  this  coordination  was  achieved  through 
the  establishment  of  supreme  allied  commanders.  At  home,  the  strategic 
direction  of  the  war  was  superiorly  taken  care  of  by  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  staff  organization  --  operating  happily  without  a  charter  of  any 
kind  —  but  the  competition  of  the  Army  and  Navy  for  manpower  and  pro¬ 
duction  resources  vent  beyond  legitimate  bounds  many  times  and  was 
wasteful  to  say  the  least.  The  importance  of  the  issues  as  veil  as  the 
working  habits  of  the  President  made  it  Inevitable  that  the  Canander- 
in-Chief  personally  assumed  overall  direction  and  became  hit  own  Secretary 
of  State,  War,  and  Navy. 

.  1.  The  National  Security  Act  of  1947 

World  War  II  experience  and  developments  ruled  out  a  return  to  pre¬ 
war  separatene 3*  and  strongly  Influenced  the  new  organizational  pattern. 

The  Army  became  the  advocate  of  close  unification,  aiming  to  extend  to 
Washington  the  unity  of  command  that  had  worked  so  veil  in  the  field,  and 
was  strongly  supported  by  the  President  who,  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Ccrni.it tee  to  Investigate  the  National  Defense  Program,  had  acquired  first-  •* 
hand  knowledge  of  wasteful  A^ny-Navy  competition  for  scarce  resources. 

The  Army  proposals  were  given  a  major  assist  by  the  irresistible  drive 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces  for  co-equal  status  with  ground  and  naval  forces  — 
If  we  were  to  have  three  military  departments  anyway.  It  appeared  best 
that  they  be  tied  together  soraehov.  The  Navy  took  exception  to  this 
change,  especially  to  the  unified  command  in  Washington  --  fearing  for 
the  future  of  naval  air  power  and  the  Narine  Corps.  It  played  for  time, 
shifted  the  argument  fren  coordination  between  the  military  Services 
to  civil-military  coordination  on  the  national  level,  and  finally  accepted 
a  compromise  that  partially  allayed  its  worst  fears.  The  Congress  took 
a  middle  course.  It  accepted  the  need  for  unification  (fUeing  its 
separate  Military  Affairs  and  Naval  Affairs  Committees  into  Armed  Forces 
Committees  effective  in  January  1947)  and  fourtd  the  promise  of  substantial 
economies  irresistible.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  was  reluctant  to 
bestow  upon  the  President  any  additional  powers  that  would  weaken  its 
role  In  the  civilien  control  of  the  armed  forces. 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1947  reflected  these  diverse  currents. 

The  need  for  closer  coordination  of  foreign  and  military  policy  was 
recognized  in  the  establishment  of  a  National  Security  Council,  reflecting 
also  a  desire  to  reduce  the  alleged  control  of  foreign  policy  by  the  Joint 
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Chiefs  of  Staff  during  World  War  II.  To  prevent  «  repetition  of  the 
haphazard  economic  mobilisation  of  the  va t  yea re,  a  National  War  Re  source  c 
Board  was  created  which,  having  been  given  an  Impossible  assignment,  never 
got  off  the  ground.  The  memory  of  Pearl  Harbor  fostered,  though  In  fact 
unrelated,  the  coordination  of  intelligence  activities  under  a  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  directed  nominally  by  the  National  Security  Council. 
A  Secretary  of  Defense  vas  to  provide  the  President  with  the  long  overdue 
staff  assistance  In  military  matters  by  becoming  his  principal  assistant 
"in  all  matters  relating  to  the  national  security. M 


Tradition  trliaaphed  over  current  requirements,  however,  when  It  came 
to  the  powers  to  be  exercised  by  the  new  Secretary  of  Defense.  He  did 
not  preside  over  a  department,  as  recommended  by  the  President,  but  over 
a  new  nebulous  entity  known  as  the  National  Military  Establishment.  The 
military  Services,  which  the  President  had  thought  might  be  administered 
as  departmental  branches  under  Assistant  Secretaries,  remained  Executive 
Departments  and  retained  all  their  powers  and  duties,  except  for  the 
vague  responsibilities  conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  Defense  including 
the  establishment  of  general  policies  and  programs,  the  exercise  of  general 
direction,  authority,  and  control,  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  dupll- 
cation  in  the  logistics  field,  and  the  supervision  and  coordination  of 
the  budget.  With  coordination,  rather  than  unification,  as  the  motto, 
even  the  establishment  of  a  co-equal  Air  Perce  could  be  considered  as  a 
step  backward,  leading  to  triplifi cation.  The  lonesome  Secretary  *of  ‘ 
Defense  could  look  for  help  only  to  three  special  assistants,  although 
the  President  had  proposed  an  Under  Secretary  and  several  Assistant 
Secretaries.  A:-  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  they  remained  a  committee 
depending  on  voluntary  cooperation,  without  the  Defense  Chief  of  Staff 
suggested  by  the  President,  and  their  functions  were  enshrined  in  law, 
thus  removing  them  from  any  idle  tampering  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Assurance  that  there  would  be  no  unnecessary  elimination  of  unnecessary 
duplication  vas  provided  by  rooklnc  the  representatives  of  the  military 
Services  on  the  Munitions  Board  and  the  Research  and  Development  Board 
co-equal  with  their  Chairman. 

In  defense  of  this  organisational  wonder,  it  might  be  said  that  it 
constituted  an  evolutionary  approach  to  the  problem  and  that  any  closer 
unification  at  the  time  would  have  been  ineffective,  In  view  of  the  bitter 
emotions  aroused  by  the  debate.  However,  it  could  also  be  prodicted 
that  a  coordinator  —  working  merely  with  permission,  sweetness,  and  light  - 
would  not  be  able  to  meet  unification  requirements  and  that  under  such  an 
organisation  the  military  Services  were  likely  to  imitate  the  tribes  of 
Israel  who  stayed  in  the  desert,  for  forty  years  before  they  were  pure  enough 
to  enter  the  Promised  Lend. 

In  these  ciretsnslanceo,  the  future  debates  Inevitably  centered  on 
the  power c  required  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  assure  properly  unified 
armed  forces  and  their  efficient  management. 
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2.  The  19*>9  ffiendmsmts 

Ths  stanl-off  bttvvvD  ths  Innovators  and  the  traditlonallata  vaa 
broken  vithiu  tvo  years.  While  neither  the  President  nor  the  Army  hef  '■*' 
developed  any  doubt*  about  tha  need  for  meaningful  unification,  tha 
traditlonallata  lost  tvo  of  their  key  supporters  —  Secretary  Forrestal, 
tha  principal  architect  of  tha  19^7  Act,  and  Rr.  Eberatadt,  vho  had 
provided  lta  philoaophical  Justification. 


Secretary  forreatal  expreaaed  hia  misgivings  about  the  adequacy  of 
the  existing  orgaricatlon  aa  early  aa  February  19WJ,  testified  in  favor 
of  major  chargee  In  September  before  the  Hoover  Commission's  Task  Force 
on  national  Security  Organisation,  and  publicly  called  for  strengthening 
bis  powers  in  his  Annual  Report  released  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Mr. 
Eberatadt' a  Task  Force  report.  Issued  in  January  19**9,  reconnended  simi¬ 
lar  changes  and  vaa  followed  In  February  by  the  even  stronger  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Hoover  Comnlsslon.  On  March  4,  the  President  took  advantage 
of  these  suggestions  by  resurrecting  his  19h5  proposals,  including  even  a 
JCS  chairman  vho  would  replace  the  Joint  Chiefs  as  the  principal  military 
adviser  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary. 

The  resulting  discussions  lad  once  more  to  a  compromise  in  which 
the  innovators  von  their  major  objectives  but  had  to  accept  sane  re¬ 
strictions  aimed  to  protect  the  Congress  as  veil  as  the  military  Services  . 
against  arbitrary  Executive  action.  Tha  National  Military  Establishment 
became  a  full-fledged  Executive  Department,  with  its  Secretary  exercising  * 
direction,  authority,  and  control  —  i.e.,  total  power  except  os  limited 
by  law.  To  assist  him  In  carrying  out  his  increased  responsibilities, 
he  Obtained  a  Deputy  Secretary  and  his  three  special  assistants  became 
Assistant  Secretaries.  The  Amy,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  were  demoted  to 
military  departments  and  their  Secretaries  lost  their  places  on  the  National 
Security  Council.  (The  President,  by  falling  to  extend  Invitations,  had 
already  excluded  them  frem  the  Cabinet.) 


The  President  did  not  obtain  ths  transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
of  the  statutory  functions  of  ths  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Munitions 
Board,  .tnd  the  Research  and  Development  Board  nor  control  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  of  all  civilian  personnel  in  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
new  JCS  Chairman  was  not  Made  the  "head"  of  tha  Joint  Chiefs  nor  "principal 
military  adviser,"  but  merely  a  presiding  officer  without  a  "vote,"  and 
the  numerical  restriction  on  the  Joint  Staff  was  not  removed  but  raised 
from  100  to  210  officers.  At  the  ssmo  time,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
was  told  In  no  uncertain  terms  that  ht  could  not  tstsbllon  a  single  Chief 
of  Staff  or  an  armed  forces  geneiol  a toff  of  his  own.  The  military 
departments  were  protected  by  directing  tliat  they  should  be  "separately 
administered"  and  providing  that  assigned  canbatant  functions  could  not 
be  tinkered  with  and  that  noncombatont  functions  could  not  be  reassigned 
without  first  Informing  ths  Condos.  Rather  than  depending  on  ths 
budgetary  and  fiscal  procedure?  (unsigned  to  ths  head  of  on  Executive 
Department  by  the  Budget  and  ». •counting  Act  of  1921,  ouch  procedures 
were  carefully  outlined  under  »»  new  Title  TV. 
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Zb  NMry,  the  19^9  Asa* ndmenta  established  a  full-time  boss  for 
the  military  departments,  discarding  the  coordinator  who  too  ofteu  hod 
boon  eoooldtrtd  merely  primus  Inf  r  pore*.  Despite  specific  Half  tlooa  . 
OB  hi*  power*,  challenges"  to  hi*  authority  should  beeeem  loss  frequent 
than  bo  for*.  Still,  tru*  unification  roaolnod  on  attitude  of  alnd  and 
could  not  be  decreed  by  law.  Within  the  Rational  Military  Establishment, 
the  JCS  machinery  had  croaked  and  groaned  sine*  19^7  under  the  burden  of 
allocating  scarce  defense  dollars  and  determining  roles  and  mission. 
Moreover,  neither  the  Air  Tore*  nor  the  Bevy  had  been  reluctant  to  carry 
their  respective  claims  to  the  public.  The  19^9  Amendments  did  not  and 
could  not  resolve  these  disputes,  as  was  quickly  demonstrated  by  the 
levy's  misbegotten  attack  on  the  B-3&'and  atomic  air  power  that  resulted 
la  bitter  testimony  before  the  Congress  in  August  and  October  1949. 


3.  The  1953  Reorganise tlem 


The  rivalry  between  the  military  Services  temporarily  subsided  with 
the  lorth  Korean  attack  on  south  Korea  as  sufficient  funds  were  mad* 
available  to  meet  the  requirement*  not  only  of  the  Korean  conflict  but 
also  of  countering  the  overall  Soviet  threat.  Still,  many  people  both 
la  the  Department  and  outside  expressed  unhappiness  with  the  current 
organisation.  Retiring  Secretary  Lovett  wrote  a  long  letter  for  his 
successor  pointing  out  the  handicaps  created  by  statutory  rigidities  and 
straddles  and  abo»a  all  by  the  absence  of  adequate  military  advice.  A 
problem  wea  also  created  by  the  unresolved  issue  of  whether  a  military 
chief  was  responsible  to  tbs  Secretary  of  his  military  department  for 
functions  carried  out  as  "executive  agent"  of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  Members 
of  the  Congrejt  found  many  flaws,  particularly  In  tbs  supply  field  where 
duplication  still  seemed  to  flourish.  In  addition.  President- to-be 
Elsenhower  criticised  the  organisation  in  hla  pre-election  apeacnea. 

The  change  was  quick  in  coming.  On  February  11,  1953,  Secretary  - 
Wilson  appointed  the  Rockefeller  Committee  on  Defense  Organisation, 
which,  with  guidance  from  the  Secretary,  Issued  its  report  on  April  11, 
the  gist  of  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  April  30  as 
Reorganisation  Plan  No.  6  of  1953*  The  new  organisation  became  effective 
on  June  30  after  the  traditionalist  opposition  in  the  House  loot  by  a 
vote  of  108  to  235. 


Statutory  rigidity  was  partially  removed  by  abolishing  the  Munitions 
Board  and  the  Reocarch  and  Development  Board  o.id  transferring  tlielr 
functions  to  the  Secretary,  as  suggested  in  1949*  The  JCS  Chairman  was 
given  the  responsibility  for  managing  the  Joint  Staff  and  approving  the 
selection  of  its  members,  but  was  not  recognised  as  the  "head"  of  this 
"corporate  body."  Six  additional  Aoulstant  Secretary  positions  supple¬ 
mented  the  three  in  existence  and  a  General  Counsel  of  equivalent  rank 
was  established  to  provide  adequate  staff  assistance  to  the  Secretary. 


It  was  hoped  that  administrative  action  could  taka  core  of  lha 
remaining  problems.  A  legal  opinion,  endorsed  by  the  President,  pointed 
out  that  no  function  In  the  Department  should  be  performed  independent  of 
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tte  Secretaiy  of  Defense  and  «1m  stated  that  "separately  administered" 
did  not  mm  "separately  administered"  In  tha  win  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Military  departments  was  bayoml  tha  purvicv  of  tha  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Xn  addition,  tha  Secretaries  of  that*  department!  ware  to 
bo  no  longer  Juet  tha  spokeanen  for  thetr  department!  but  alao  tha  spokes¬ 
men  of  the  Secretary  of  Defame  in  thaaa  departments* 

The  President  also  called  for  a  JCS  reformation.  Tha  Chiefs  vara 
told  to  concentrate  on  planning  and  an  attempt  van  made  to  resolve  tha 
"executive  agent"  problem  by  running  tha  chain  of  command  to  unified 
cam  and  s  through  tha  civilian  Secretaries  rather  than  the  JCS  members. 

The  Chiefs  vara  urged  to  delegate  leaser  duties  than  their  planning 
functions  to  subordinates  and  to  reduce  their  aloofness  by  full  coop* 
oration  with  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  These  thoughts 
were  Incorporated  in  DoD  Directive  5158. 1,  Issued  on  July  26,  195^, 
vhich  also  appeared  to  make  the  Chiefs  the  Secretary's  staff  by  talking 
about  "Their  Relationships  wish  Other  Staff  Agencies  of  the  Offioe  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. " 

Since  the  basic  organisational  pattern  of  19^7  vas  considered  sound, 
there  remained  little,  if  anything,  to  be  done  to  assure  the  Coomander- 
ln-Chisf ' a  control  over  the  Military  Services* 

k.  The  1958  Reorganisation 

Hunan  frailty,  rather  then  organisational  faults,  continued  to 
cause  difficulties.  The  new  Administration,  encouraged  by  the  Korean 
Armistice,  determined  not  only  to  stretch  out  the  period  for  the  build¬ 
up  of  military  strength  but  also  to  ala  at  somewhat  lover  goals,  by 
budget  ceilings.  This  time  It  became  the  Army's  turn  to  violate  Bally 
Post  prescripts. 

Saddened  by  an  Inevitable  strength  reduction  as  a  recult  of  the 
end  of  Korean  combat,  the  Army  vas  further  upset  by  the  high  priority 
given  to  the  *•' -ateglc  deterrence  functions  of  the  Air  Pores,  including 
tha  costly  B-52'o  as  veil  as  the  emerging  Intercontinental  missiles  -- 
a  field  In  vhich  it  "knew"  it  had  the  greatest  expertise.  It  felt  little 
reluctance  about  letting  the  public  knov  about  this  "discrimination." 
Neither  on  official  directive  assigning  operational  responsibility  for 
strategic  missiles  to  the  Air  Force  nor  stricter  regulations  in  public 
relations  solved  the  Issue.  The  pent-up  emotions  burst  In  October  1957 
when  the  Russians  successfully  launched  a  Sputnik  and  the  Congress 
wanted  to  knov  why  we  had  been  beaten  to  the  punch. 

Subsequent  Congressional  hearings  gave  everybody  a  chance  to  air 
his  gripes,  and  everybody  took  full  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  The 
hearings,  however,  proved  less  than  helpful  for  any  new  study  of  Defense 
orgr-nizatlon,  os  "convincing"  testimony  for  almost  every  possible  organi¬ 
zational  change  vas  voiced.  It  appeared  that  the  Department  was  suffering 
from  uncontrolled  Service  rivalries  and  from  too  much  control  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  his  assistants;  that  a  lack  of  decision  existed 
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In  High  places  snd  that  too  many  decisions  had  Wan  *ad«  that  paopla  Aid 
not  like)  that  nor*  money  ought  to  W  spent  and  that  the  utmost  sconce? 
vu  Indicated)  sad  that  military  officers  ought  to  have  more  Influence 
and  W  fully  under  civilian  control.  Still,  the  generally  accepted 
misconception  that  you  resolve  substantive  problems  by  reorganisation 
made  another  review  of  the  Defence  organisation  a  political  necessity. 

The  President  announced  euch  a  review  in  hit  State  of  vhe  Union 
see  sage  on  January  9,  195®,  and  the  need  for  reorganisation  urns  re¬ 
echoed  an  January  S3  by  Senator  Johnson,  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  •  a 
Preparcdnetb  Subcceeslttae,  who  had  presided  over  the  recent  hearings. 

The  President  as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  Defenae  sought  solutions  in 
reducing  the  remaining  limitations  on  the  Secretary '  ■  powers,  but  the 
traditionalists  fought  back  once  more  by' charging  that  such  an  increase 
in  powers  would  undermine  the  Constitutional  responsibilities  of  the 
Congress  for  the  "government"  of  the  armed  forces  and  further  encourage 
OSS  elvlliano  to  make  decisions  on  military  mattarp  about  which  they  knew 
little,  if  anything.  The  result,  as  before,  was  a  compromise  with  the 
advantage  an  the  tide  of  the  Innovators. 

To  d aspen  the  most  urgent  problem,  research  duplication  In  the 
missile  field,  the  Secretary  established  on  February  7,  195®,  the 
Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency  with  authority  to  contract  for  such 
research.  The  BMfse  Armed  Services  Committee  felt  that  the  exercise 
of  such  operational  activities  In  the  Office  of  tim  Secretary  of  Defense 
required  Congressional  authorisation  and  appropriate  legislation  was 
approved  on  February  12. 

The  key  to  the  President's  message  of  April  3#  195®,  was  hie 
statement  that  "separate  ground,  sea,  and  air  warfare  is  gone  forever." 

Re  asked  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  W  authorlaed  to  transfer,  re¬ 
assign,  consolidate,  or  abolish  all  functions  within  the  Department  JO 
days  after  reporting  such  changes  to  the  Committees  of  the  Aimed  Services 
of  the  Congress.  The  military  departments  were  to  W  restricted  to 
support  activities  as  the  Chiefs  of  the  military  Services  were  to  lose 
their  statutory  command  authority  which  was  to  W  transferred  to  the 
comronders  of  unified  and  specified  commands.  The  new  chcln  of  ccnmand, 
bypassing  th<  .illltary  departments,  was  to  run  from  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  through  the  Joint  Chiefs  directly  to  the  unified 
commands.  All  orders  were  to  W  Issued  under  the  authority  and  in  the 
none  of  the  Secretary.  The  current  importance  of  research  activities 
was  recognised  by  vesting  In  the  Secretary  the  authority  to  perform  any 
military  research  and  development  function  and  by  establishing  a  Director 
of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering  to  supervise  and  direct  activities 
in  this  field. 

In  the  debate  that  followed,  the  traditionalists  tried,  unsuccess¬ 
fully  for  the  moet  pert,  to  restrain  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  over  the  military  departments  and  the  assignment  of  functions. 

Ihe  President  on  Hay  2®  publicly  denounced  cone  of  the  proposed  restrictions. 
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Be  called  the  provision  that  the  Secretary  of  Defenee  must  emrclae  hie 
c octroi  of  the  Bill t ary  dej  ^rosente  solely  through  their  Secretariat  a 
"legalised  bottleneck"  end  eventually  won  hie  point.  Do  considered  the 
statutory  prorle Ion  authorising  these  Secretaries  and  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
to  ocoplala  to  the  Congress  on  their  own  Initiative  an  Invitation  to 
"legalised  Insubordination"  and  lost  hie  point.  Be  protected  the  proposed 
veto  power  for  any  JC3  eschar  concerning  changes  In  ccebatnnt  functions 
and  won  this  particular  point  while  accepting  hors  restrictive  procedures 
in  laplaaentlng  such  changes. 

At  the  and  of  the  debate,  the  proponents  of  closer  unification  In 
the  Congress  had  carried  the  President's  proposals  even  further  than  he 
had  auggeatad.  The  n liltary  departnents  became  "separately  organised" 
rather  than  "separately  administered, "  and  were  told  that  It  was  their 
duty  to  cooperate  with  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  She 
Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering  was  not  only  to  supervise 
and  direct  but  also  to  control  RAE  activities,  vhile  changes  In 
statutory  and  major  combatant  functions  were  to  be  effective  only  after 
a  laborious  Congressional  review,  supply  and  service  functions  were 
exempted  free  such  a  review  by  the  so-called  McCormack  amendment.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  was  specifically  authorised  to  osslcn  or  reassign 
r.ey  weapons  or  weapons  systems—  a  power  not  requested  by  the  President. 

TRe  Chiefs  o i  the  military  Services,  who  were  to  have  exercised  "com and 
or  supervision"  according  to  the  President,  were  told  that  their  powers 
were  limited  to  "supervision"  only. 

In  sunenry.  It  appears  that  the  Department  of  Defense  Reorganisation 
Act  of  1958  carried  the  establishment  of  centralised  authority  as  far 
as  It  could  be  carried  within  the  baale  19**7  concept  of  three  separate 
military  departnents.  It  could  be  argued  that  such  centralised  authority 
had  existed  since  19^9,  when  the  Sec  ret  toy  of  Defense  was  elven  direction, 
authority,  and  control  over. hi*  Executive  Department,  and  that  subse¬ 
quent  reorganisations  merely  spelled  out  In  greater  detail  the  extent 
of  the  15U9  delegation  of  authority.  Still,  those  statutory  clarifica¬ 
tions  helped  to  quiet  the  critics  within  the  Department. 

5.  Dovelc.pner.to  Since  1958 

Obviously  the  1956  reorganluntlon  could  not  resolve  tho  basic  problems 
that  had  cauucd  the  ctressea  and  strain*.  It  could  only  provide  a  frame¬ 
work  that  night  facilitate  further  adjustment*. 

The  Constitutional  checks  and  balance*  wc.ro  bound  to  continue  the 
rivalry  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Branches  over  ulvlllan  control 
of  the  .-.tiltary.  Tho  technological  revolution,  progressing  unabated, 
inevitably  affected  the  roles  and  missions  of  tho  military  Services 
and  with  -hat  their  respective  budgets.  Tho  Secretary 's  moot  urgent 
requirement,  useful  and  reliable  military  aavicc,  remained  to  bo  met  by 
nr.  organization  keyed  to  what  President  Eisenhower  had  called  "puroehlalim. " 
Army,  Envy,  and  Air  Force  personnel  continued  to  think  in  Amy,  I.’avy  and 
Air  force  tern*  --  not  fkjfer.se  terms.  Tho  professional  military  continued 
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to  Insist  that  there  was  and  must  be  a  military  position  apart  from  a 
Oefsnss  position.  Curing  1959  and  l$6o  thtsa  issues  provided  plenty  of 
material  for  debates  in  the  Centres*,  In  the  press,  and  within  the  De¬ 
portment  of  Defense. 

The  Implementation  of  the  1958  reorganisation  raised  once  more  the 
problem  of  military  advice  as  given  by  the  Joint  Chiefs.  Should  the 
Joint  Chiefs  be  considered  part  of  the  Secretary's  staff  or  a  separate 
entity?  The  Chiefs  eventually  won  their  separateness  from  a  reluctant 
President  who,  cn  the  one  hand,  clamored  for  fuller  recognition  by  the 
military  of  the  broad  national  and  political  objectives  into  which 
military  requirements  must  be  fitted  and,  on  the  other,  did  not  want  to 
tnrust  military  leaders  Into  the  political  arena  and  eav  some  merit  in 
the  argument  that  the  military  could  not  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
civilian  control  aechoniar.. 

Thus,  the  dilemma  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  continued.  The  more  cognisance 
they  took  of  non-military  considerations,  the  more  useful  were  they  to 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  and,  at  tha  some  time,  the  deeper  they 
became  involved  in  politics.  The  leas  cognisance  they  took  of  non-military 
considerations,  the  greater  their  reputation  for  strictly  professional 
objectivity  and  the  greater  the  need  for  a  civilian  staff  to  assist  the 
Secretary  in  adjusting  military  requirements  to  political  or.t.  economic 
realities.  Convinced  that  a  Joint  civilian-military  effort  vus  necessary 
for  the  development  of  effective  military  policy,  Secretary  Oates  arranged 
weekly  meetings  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  to  discuss  mutual  problems.  This 
helped,  but  did  not  resolve  the  JCS  dilemma.  In  fact,  a  considerable  OSD 
review  staff  vas  found  necessary,  and  the  military  Chiefs  have  r.ot  been 
shielded  front  political  involvement. 

Service  "parochialism"  has  its  roots  not  only  in  tradition  but 
above  all  in  the  fact  that  tho  career  of  officere  is  closely  tied  to  the 
prosperity  of  their  Service.  This  moans  that  programs  are  Judged  not 
merely  on  their  intrinsic  Defense  merits  but  too  often  on  whether  or  not 
they  involve  a  gain  or  loss  for  a  particular  military  Service.  This 
most  h'jnan  reaction  la  reenforced  by  the  existing  chain  of  loyalty,  vhlch 
frequently  extondo  only  to  the  military  Chief,  excluding  at  times  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments,  often  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  occasionally  the  Coraiander- in-Chief.  To  counter  this  trend.  Joint 
schools  were  established  in  the  late  1*0' c,  evaluation  reports  by  OSD 
civilians  were  authorised  In  1953,  end  In  1958  previous  duty  on  Joint 
staffs  was  made  a  prerequisite  for  promotion  to  general  or  flag  rank  and 
procedures  to  ease  the  transfer  of  officers  betveoft  the  military  Services 
were  developed.  Theee  administrative  actions,  while  essential,  were  also 
rather  futile.  With  "the  carrot"  and  "the  stick"  constituting  the  key 
factors  In  the  eternal  gome  of  human  relations,  unification  legislation 
called  for  applying  the  stick  and  failed  to  provide  carrots  that  would 
make  Defense-thinking  in  the  personal  interest  of  all  officers. 

In  line  with  the  call  of  the  1958  reorganisation  for  more  efficient 
management,  Secretary  Cates  created  four  Single  Manngeru  of  common  supply 
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Kmm,  established  a  Defense  Ccmmiunleatioiis  Agency  in  Hqr  1?*'*  lnlt1*?"* 
studies  for  the  centralisation  of  military  lntelli^nee  aet^rltioa,  am 
introduced  a  Joint  targeting  group  into  !rt 

el—or  for  nor*  radical  unification  continued.  The  19o0  Danocmtic  Pint 
fug  Mda  abort  ahrift  of  tha  existing  organisation,  considering  it  not 
suitable  for  tha  future  ainca  it  was  conceived  before  tha  revolution  in 
veapona  technology.  A  group  headed  by  Senator  £**?*??  *  t 

special  report  for  tha  Incoming  President,  recomanding  tha_  aboliabmnt 
of  tha  military  dapartmente,  the  substitution  of  a  tingle  Chief  of  otaff 
for  the  Joint  Chiefs,  tha  establishment  of  functional  unified  commands, 
and  having  the  military  Chiefa  run  the  military  Services  while  reporting 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Dafenae.  Tha  report  vaa  accepted  for 
"further  study." 

Despite  the  fine  convictions  and  fervor  of  the  proponents  of  radical 
chances,  the  new  Mbainiatratlon  eventually  decided  to  use  existing  authority 
and  adninl strati ve  procedures  to  effect  such  adjustments  as  were  thought 
neeeasarv.  Tha  key  elements  to  tha  new  management  were  the  working  habits 

IJTUmir  *  u.  am. u*.  kimm  i»  '«««"  »• 

NcNmara  himself  initiated  hundreds  of  special  study  projects  and  insisted 
on  knowing  not  only  the  so-called  best  solution  but  also  all  po««ible 
alternatives.  If  such  "options"  were  not  ' 

he  turned  to  others  for  this  information.  Lika  the  President,  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  work  with  Individuals  rather  than  through  staff  organisations. 
Underthe  Secretary's  active  leadership,,  centralised  direction  --assisted 
by  contemporary  advances  in  c:  puter  technology  -  became  a  reality. 

New  Defense  agencies  were  established  for  ccmaon  supply  items,  intelligence, 
and  contract  audit.  Mission-oriented  budgets  with  5-yw  *roJ*c*i?n* 
were  used  to  evaluate  ths  need  for  new  or  increased  programs  that  had 
passed  ths  tough  "cost  effectiveness"  test.  Cost  redtiction  program-, 
initiated  only  periodically  In  the  pact,  were  given  a  permanent  itatus. 

Meek  acceptance  of  this  management  revolution  could  not  be  expected. 
Alternatives  used  to  be  thrashed  out  on  the  lower  levels  and,  if  agree- 
reached,  only  the  best  solution  was  forwarded.  Now 
"prestige"  recommendations  were  given  equal  consideration  with  i 
recoMsendations.  With  tho  Secretary  keoping  unclvillrcd^worklrig  hours 
developing  possible  options,  expert  advice  had  to  be  defended  ****** 

I  explained.  With  decisions  being  based  more  frequently  on  the  *c 
personal  analysis  than  on  military  advice,  enthusiasm  and  dlliget.*  ^  in 
carrying  Sutapproved  policies  began  to  lag.  Civilian-military  r*va^ 
replaced  Service  rivalry  as  a  Defense  malaise.  The  Kicrit  of  the 
reached  become  the  first  victim  In  the  debates  that  ensued.  The  how  thine® 
were  done  —  important  to  morale  —  concerned  tho  debaters  more  than  what 

was  done. 

While  the  argument  concerning  the  relative  merit  of  centralisation 
and  decentralisation  as  a  management  concept  will  P^b^ly  "!**%'*  , 
settled,  by  the  late  sixties  centralised  direction  had  gone  too  far  too 
fast  in  the  view  of  many  Congresolonal  members  conscious  of  tne  prerogatives 


of  tha  WgloUtivc  lrwtth  and  of  atny  ©ffleore  «fwU4  to  oilituy 
profoaaionollan.  A  ivln|  of  tha  pondulua  tcmrt  th*  Motor  wuli 
wlit  tfcalr  fta-a.  fho  kiy  pr.blawa,  howavor,  vtuU  matin  —  how  to 
Mho  Military  advlao  moat  afftatlvo  and  uaaful  in  tha  d«t*ralaatioa  of 
national  polity  and  how  to  lnlMt  offieora  to  think  in  Dafonaa  toma 
rtthar  than  nllltwy  farvlM  Uni. 
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AHW  OMANXSATXQN  -  1 903-1 KJ 
TIC  MKHAMXSM  Of  OMQF 


X.  TIC  AMCT  IN  TIC  WPCTKKtmi  CENTURY 


The  fundamental  organisation  of  Any  down  to  1903  was  estab¬ 
lished  of  tor  the  War  of  1113  by  Secretory  of  War  John  C.  Calhoun. 

There  ware  essentially  two  elements  —  a  departmental  staff  serving 
directly  under  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Any  in  the  field  divided 
Into  geographical  districts  or  departoaenta  under  Military  commanders. 
Calhoun  also  created  in  1821  the  position  of  Corn  ending  General  of 
the  Army,  presumably  with  authority  to  direct  the  Army  in  the  field. 

The  departmental  ataff  was  called  the  "War  Department  General 
Staff"  tout  it  was  not  s  "ganeral  staff"  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
term.  Xt  consisted  instead  of  a  group  of  bureau  chiefs,  each  respon¬ 
sible  under  the  Secretary  for  the  management  and  direction  of  a 
specialised  function.  Uy  the  1690*a  these  bureaus  or  staff  sections 
consisted  of  the  Adjutant  Oeneral,  the  Judge  Advocate  General ,  the 
Inspector  General,  the  Subsistence  Department,  the  Ordnance  Depart¬ 
ment,  dte  Medical  Department,  the  Quartermaster  Oeneral,  the  hay 
Department,  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  in 
addition  to  a  Records  and  Pension  Office,  hoard  of  Commissioners  for 
the  Soldiers  Home  and  a  Board  of  Publications,  Each  of  these  sepa¬ 
rate  offices  functioned  not  only  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  but  in  the  management  throughout  the  Army  of  assigned 


rvnctlona  ar-.l  personnel,  and  M«h  controlled  expenditure  of  Ando 
specifically  appropriated  to  It  by  Congress. 

The  Amy  in  the  field,  the  "line**  aa  oppoaed  to  the  "staff", 
waa  organised  by  tactical  units  (the  repiaw.it  was  normally  the  largest) 
and  atatiuned  at  posts  throughout  the  country.  The  posts  were  grouped 
into  geographical  divisions  that  by  the  lttt's  were  called  departments, 
each  with  a  departmental  comander.  The  line  was  divided  into  branches 
or  arms  i _jSA  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillary.  Although  there  was  such 
direct  supervision  and  corrwspondence  by  the  War  Department  with  each 

i 

of  the  many  posts,  the  chain  of  coanand  ran  through  the  department  com¬ 
manders  who  exercised  nominal  control  of  their  respective  geographical 
areas.  Above  the  level  of  the  departments  the  chain  of  comend  wea 
leas  clear  and  the  whole  set-up  produced  a  continual  conflict  between 
the  civilian  secretary  and  the  bureaus  on  the  one  bond  and  the  Com¬ 
manding  General  of  the  Army,  the  titular  military  head  of  the  Army,  on 
the  other. 

The  President  was  constitutionally  the  Comender-in-Chief  and 
many  Presidents  such  as  Madison,  Monroe,  Jackson,  Polk,  and  Lincoln  at 
times  exercised  their  comend  personally,  usually  through  tho  Secretary 
of  War  rather  than  the  Comending  General.  During  the  Civil  War  Lincoln 
did  establish  a  unity  of  military  command  under  General  Grant,  though 
the  extent  of  Grant's  control  over  the  bureaus  is  a  matter  of  some 
question.  In  any  case,  after  the  Civil  War  the  old  system  of  divided 
control  was  revived  with  resultant  conflict  between  the  departmental 
staff  and  the  Com  ending  General  throughout  the  rest  of  the  century. 
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As  prescribed  in  regulations  the  division  of  functions  ms  reason¬ 
ably  clear.  The  Amy  was  wider  the  control  of  the  Goomanding  General 
in  all  that  pertained  to  discipline  and  solitary  control,  and  all 
orders  and  instructions  from  the  President  or  Secretary  of  War  relating 
to  military  operations  or  effecting  military  control  and  discipline 
were  to  be  promulgated  through  him.  On  the  other  hand,  fiscal  affairs 
were  to  be  conducted  by  the  >acretary  of  War  through  toe  several  staff 
departments  —  "The  supply,  payment  and  recruitment  of  the  Amy  end  the 
direction  of  toe  expenditures  of  appropriations  for  its  support  are  by 
law  entrusted  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  He  exercises  control  through 
toe  bureaus  of  the  War  Department.  He  determines  where  end  how  parti¬ 
cular  supplies  shall  be  purchased,  delivered,  inspected,  stored,  and 
distributed.'* 

This  theoretical  clarity  did  not  eocist  in  practice.  An  informal 

alliance  inevitably  took  shape  between  civilian  secretaries  and  the 

staff  bureaus  that  effectively  hamstrung  toe  Commending  General’s 

exercise  of  powers  over  the  Army.  Throughout  the  century  th^re  was 

continued  conflict  over  the  question  of  whether  bureau  instructions 

the 

and  orders  to  the  department  commanders  had  to  be  issued  through /Tom- 
manding  General.  The  departmental  staff’s  responsibility  for  logis¬ 
tical  matters  inevitably  diluted  the  Commanding  General's  control  over 
the  territorial  departments.  General  Sherman  as  Commanding  General, 
When  denied  control  over  the  bureaus,  removed  his  headquarters  from 
Washington  to  St.  Louis  where  it  remaiiied  for  many  years.  Since 
Secretaries  came  and  went,  power  gravitated  to  the  bureau  chiefs,  who, 
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line*  the  Amy  Mdt  (to  provision  for  ntlMant,  rsmslnsrt  la  off  loo 
for  Ufa  or  until  they  resigned.  Ihtif  woo  no  rool  coordination  of 
tha  efforts  of  tha  buraaua  bayond  tha  littla  axardsad  by  tha  Adjutant 
General 'a  Offico,  officially  designated  as  the  bureau  of  orders  and 
records  of  tha  Any,  and  fey  tha  1890's  clearly  tha  aoat  powerful 
among  tha  staff  agencies.  The  various  bureaus  operated  as  virtually 
independent  entities  within  their  spheres  of  activity  and  these 
spheres  overlapped  and  conflicted  in  eany  ways,  leading  to  juris** 
diction al  disputes.  Sines  promotion  opportunities  in  each  depart¬ 
ment  depended  an  tha  quotas  of  officers  assigned  it  was  quite  natural 


for  each,  and  tha  line  branches  also,  to  attempt  to  enlarge  their 
fields  of  activity  Whenever  the  opportunity  offered. 

The  whole  system  was  sanctioned  and  regulated  in  tha  minutest 
details  by  Congressional  legislation,  and  the  mechanism  for  change 
involved  almost  Invariably  Congressional  action.  The  relative 
influence  of  staff  agendas  fend  of  line  officers  with  Congress  con¬ 
sequently  was  an  important  part  of  the  picture. 


Tha  War  Department  then,  at  tha  end  of  the  nineteenth  century, 


was  a  hydra-headed  organization  under  little  effective  executive 
control.  The  Commanding  General  of  the  Army,  while  theoretically  the 
commander  of  the  Army  in  the  field,  in  practice  had  to  share  authority 
over  it  with  the  War  Department  bureaus*  The  civilian  secretary,  as 
the  representative  of  the  President  and  Commander-in-Chief,  had  no 
real  swans  of  exercising  effective  executive  control  through  a 
clearly  defined  chain  of  military  command.  This  legacy  of  bureau 
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autonomy  In  the  mmagmaant  of  tha  affair  a  of  tha  Amy  wts  to  ba  handed 
on  from  tha  nlnataanth  oantury  to  tha  twentieth  and  constitute  a  prin¬ 
cipal  problem  of  Amy  organisation  down  to  1962* 

XX.  TH!  ROOT  REFORMS,  1900-04 

Clihu  Root,  Sacra tary  of  War  fro*  2  August  1899  to  31  January 
1904,carrlad  through  a  ■  arias  of  reforms  intandad  to  raisady  tha  lack 
of  affsctiva  executive  control  that  had  baan  made  abundantly  apparant 
during  tha  Spanish-American  War.  Tha  substance  of  tha  Root  rafoma 

was  as  follows:  (1)  Tha  substitution  of  a  Chiaf  of  Staff  for  tha 

•  * 

C demanding  Ganaral  of  tha  Amy,  tha  Chiaf  of  Staff  to  hava  supervision, 
under  tha  direction  of  tha  Pmsident  and  tha  Sacra tary  of  War,  of  both 
tha  troops  of  tha  line  and  tha  War  Departoant  bureau* j  (2)  tha  creation 
of  a  Ganaral  Staff  to  asaiat  the  Chiaf  cx  Staff  In  managing  currant 
operations  and  to  ba  a  strategic  and  operational  planning  staff;  (3) 
tha  restructuring  of  the  Army  school  system  to  lnclvule  at  tha  top  an 
Amy  War  Collage  to  provide  an  offioar  corps  trained  lo  tha  techniques 
and  strategy  of  modern  warfare;  (4)  rotation  of  officers  in  staff  and 
line  assignments  to  put  an  and  to  the  intramural  strife  that  had 
previously  characterised  staff-line  relationships;  (5)  combination  of 
the  Adjutant  6eneral's  Office  and  the  Bureau  of  Records  and  Pensions 
into  an  Office  of  the  Military  Secretary  charged  with  handling  admin¬ 
istrative  details  for  the  Chief  of  Staff;  (6)  fey  the  Dick  Act  of  1903 
recognition  of  the  National  Guard  of  tha  various  states  as  the 
Orgmlsed  Militia  and  the  provision  of  federal  support  for  the 


Nation*!  Guard  in  thin  rolo.  In  aumco  tho  purpose  of  th*  Root 
wtoM  hm  to  unrt  •  firm  mcutiva  control  ountting  team  th* 
fro  aidant  and  tho  Sac  rotary  of  N*r  and  ax*  reload  through  tho  Chiaf 
of  Staff  ovar  th*  thol*  Any,  both  the  departmental  staff  and  th* 
lin*. 

Root  was  th*  principal  mover  behind  th*  raforns  but  +h*y  must 
ba  explained  in  part  by  th*  fact  that  ha  came  to  office  whan  tha 
moment  was  opportivm  for  action*  A  Presidential  coanisslcn  headed 
by  retired  Major  General  Oran  villa  K*  Dodge  1  ild  bar*  tha  dafldanciaa 
in  War  Department  administration  during  th*  war  with  Spain  in  sane 
eight  volunes  of  testlaeany.  Lack  of  planning'  and  preparation,  and 
of  coordination  and  oooperation  <aaong  tha  bureaus,  and  tha  Congres¬ 
sional  ly-oriantsd  "rad  tape"  wtdeh  delayed  avarything  became  a  public 
scandal.  Tha  Dodge  Commission  report  furnished  Root  with  a  spring¬ 
board  from  which  to  launch  a  movement  for  reform.  But  th era  vara 
other  historical  factors  that  dictated  a  Change  In  tha  Nineteenth 
Century  system.  Tha  Uhl  ted  States  had  become  an  industrialised 
country  and  the  Spenish-Amerlcan  War  launched  it  as  a  world  power 
in  competition  with  the  Oiropean  powers.  The  Any  of  the  1890 ’a  was 
organized  and  disposed  to  fight  Indian  Wars  and  occasionally  to  sup* 
press  domestic  disturbances.  To  equip  it  for  its  new  role  In  support 
of  American  diplomacy  required  modernisation  of  its  organisation  and 
method.  European  powers  had,  by  1900,  developed  general  staff  systems} 
It  seemed  almost  inevitable  that  the  U.S.  Army  should  also  do  so. 

Root's  concepts  of  reform  stemmed  from  two  sources — his  experiences 


u  •  corporation  lawyer  assisting  in  establishing  centralised  control 
ever  sapssnts  of  aejor  industry  end  idtu  on  the  proper  professional 
organisation  for  a  modem  Army  drawn  from  the  writings  of  trig*  Gen. 
Seary  Upton,  an  American,  and  Spancer  Wilkinson,  an  Englishman.  Upton 
had  atudlad  tbs  organisation  of  anaiaa  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  had 
written  a  history  of  the  ri  lit  ary  policy  of  the  Uhf.tad  States  in  which 
ho  atrassad  the  need  for  an  officiant  professional  araiy.  Wilkinson 
had  outlinad  the  organisation  and  functions  of  tha  now  German  General 
Staff.  Drawing  on  the  so  concepts  from  tha  business  world  ar.d  tha  bast 
adlltary  thinking,  Root  evolved  his  program  of  reform.  » 

m  carrying  out  this  program.  Root  had  to  face  the  fact  that 
thare  was  no  institutional lsad  aathod  through  which  major  change  could 
be  made  except  by  Congressional  legislation  and  many  Congressman  had 
vested  interests  in  tha  existing  fragmented  system  of  control.  Root 
went  as  far  as  he  could  without  legislation  whan  ha  established  tha 
Army  War  College  in  1900  and  prescribed  that  it  should  perform  duties 
of  a  General  Staff  until  such  time  as  Congress  could  be  induced  to 
peas  legislation  establishing  one.  Root  then,  with  the  assistance  of 
Brig.  Gen.  William  K.  Carter  and  other  forward  looking  officers  in 
the  department,  began  a  campaign  of  education  of  both  the  Army  and 
Congress  on  tha  need  for  a  General  Staff  system.  The. opposition, 
even  within  tha  Army,  was  formidable.  A  General  Staff  bill,  drafted 
by  Carter  snd  Introduced  in  Congress  in  1902  failed  of  passage  after 
General  Nelson  Miles,  Coemandlng  General  of  tha  Army,  testified  against 
it  with  soma  passion  before  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee. 
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However,  Hoot  brought  in  othor  ganecals  with  substantial  prestiga 
who  favored  tho  system  and  hi a  educational  campaign  wu  finally 
successful  In  poaauadlng  Congress  to  paaa  a  Gonorol  Staff  Mil  In 
ftbruary  1903,  alba  It  ona  that  modified  hi  a  concapta  In  some 
respects. 

The  Oonaral  Staff  as  initially  established  consisted  of  threa 
divisions,  tho  first  charged  generally  with  ecbalnistrative  natters, 
the  second  with  matters  pertaining  to  information  (military  Intel* 
ligence),  and  tho  third  with  military  education  and  planning.  The 
entire  personnel  of  the  third  division  formed  part  of  the  Army  War 
College.  The  establishment  of  the  General  Staff,  at  least  theoreti¬ 
cally,  provided  a  system  through  which  change  could  be  inrtltutional- 


iced  within  the  limits  that  detailed  lews  prescribing  the  organi¬ 
sation  of  the  Army  permitted.  The  General  Staff  was  supposed  to 
study  problems  and  recommand  solutions  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the 
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Secretary  of  the  Any. 

The  Root  reforms  resulted  nrimarily  from  the  push  of  an  out- 
alder,  for  Root  must  be  considered  that  since  he  had  not  hed  mili¬ 
tary  experience  before  becoming  Secretary  of  War*  However,  he  drew 
within 

heavily  on  elements  /  the  military  establishment  working  for 
change.  Many  of  hia  supporters,  such  as  Oanaral  Carter,  worked 
primarily  as  Individuals  rather  than  as  member a  of  organisations 
pushing  for  change,  indeed,  most  of  tho  organisational  pressure, 
notably  that  of  t)w  Commanding  General  and  the  bureaus,  was  exerted 
against  the  reforms* 
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Any  iffrilut  of  tha  Hoot  reform  in  Urn  of  the  mechanism 
of  change  oust  take  note  of  the  foot  that  they  novar  vert  coolly 
carried  out  aa  Intended  and  that  down  to  World  War  X  the  tradi¬ 
tionalist*  seeking  to  preserve  bureau  power  kept  the  Oeneral  Staff 
aye  tan  from  functioning  effectively.  Secretary  Soot  left  office 
in  1*04  and  not  until  1911  did  another  Secretary  with  similar 
progressive  ideas  and  drive,  Henry  U  Stinson,  cone  along.  Similarly, 
the  first  Chiefs  of  Staff  ware  relatively  ineffective.  Oeneral 
Leonard  Wood,  who  assumed  office  In  1910,  was  the  first  really 
driving  personality  to  hold  the  post.  Congress  and  the  country  ware 
auspicious  of  the  Oeneral  Staff  aa  a  Prussian  concept  intended  to 
subvert  civilian  control  of  the  military.  Moot  had  conceived  the 

Oeneral  Staff  aa  performing  both  current  management  duties  as  well 

« 

as  planning  and  policy  functions  and  in  practice  it  devoted  the 
major  portion  of  Its  Una  to  the  former.  Xn  this  situation,  Mej. 

Gan.  fred  C.  Ainsworth  «u  able  to  change  the  office  of  the  Military 
Secretary  Into  a  new  Adjutant  General  *s  Office  that  for  some  years 
exercised  the  management  function  more  effectively  than  the  Chief  -of 
Staff's  office. 

Stimson  and  Wood  did  force  Ainsworth's  rotlremsnt,  but  only  st 
the  expense  of  stimulating  powerful  opposition  in  Congress  to  the 
General  Staff  system.  Congressional  opposition  defeated  the  Wood- 
Stlnson  proposals  to  physically  consolidate  the  Army  In  e  smaller 
number  of  posts  xtd  give  It  e  more  effective  tactical  organisation, 
as  well  aa  thoae  to  create  a  large  Army  reserve  (Continental  Army 
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flat)  start  from  the  National  S'jtM,  They  war*  able  to  reorgwUs* 
the  Any  an  paper  Into  the  Mobil*  Army,  tha  aneaator  of  Any  Ground 
Forces,  tha  Artillery,  located  primarily  at  fixed  coastal  Instal¬ 
lation*,  and  tha  militia.  But  a  Mobil*  Any  Division  of  tha  Oenaral 
Staff  did  not  survive. 

Tha  Motional  Da fans*  Act  of  ISIS,  for  all  Its  excellent  provisions, 
dealt  a  serious  blow  to  tha  General  Staff.  Zt  so  Halted  Its  numbers 
that  only  19  officers  were  on  duty  with  tha  War  Dapartaent  General 
Staff  whan  tha  Uhl  tad  States  declared  war  on  Germany  in  April  1919. 

It  fhrbada  the  General  Staff  fron  Interfering  with  the  administration 
of  the-  bureaus  and  granted  permanent  statutory  recognition  to  the-  Chiefs 
of  those  bureaus.  They  would  henceforth  regard  this  act  as  their  Nsgna 
Carts  to  be  cited  whenever  their  Independence  was  threatened.  Moreover, 
tha  act  forbads  using  the  staff  and  sfeudsnts  of  the  Any  War  Collage 
for  performing  general  staff  duties  such  as  war  planning  and  intelligence 
collection.  Root  had  enught  ts  provide  urbanisation  for  the  army  In 
peacetime  that  could  survive  the  transition  to  a  modem  war  without 
major  change  or  upheaval.  Otherwise  ha  predicted  "a  Jury-rlggad,  ox 
tamper*  organisation"  would  b*  thrown  together  on  an  emergency  basis. 

This  was  indeed  to  happen  whan  the  United  states  got  into  world  War  X, 
and  this  fact  provide*  a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  the  forces 
opposing  change  subverted  the  full  realisation  ot'  the  Root  reforms. 


XU.  f*Xt  RSOmANZZATXON  TO*  WQ KJ>  WAX  X 

There  wn  two  major  organisational  change*  In  t he  Any  kftw 
the  Ur. t  tod  lUtM  declared  war  on  Germany  In  April  1»17.  The  first 
mi  the  c notion  of  th»  American  Expeditionary  Force  In  Europe  under 
General  John  J.  hnhlnf  In  the  Into  spring  of  The  second  wei> 

the  complete  reorganisation  of  the  Wer  Department  in  1918  to  osn- 
tr elite  executive  authority  within  the  department  under  the  Chief  of 
Stuff.  These  two  will  be  treated  in  turn. 

The  creation  of  the  AGP  wee  dictated  by  the  Western  front 

strategy  of  the  Allies  which  the  United  States  accepted  and  toe 

determination  of  General  Pershing,  becked  by  Secretary  Baker  and  the 
•  > 

President,  that  American  soldiers  fight  in  American  units  under  Amer¬ 
ican  commanders  and  not  be  parcelled  out  among  the  Allied  armies. 
President  Ml  lean  end  Secretary  Baker  delegated  broad  authority  to 
General  Pershing  on  the  accepted  principle  cf  "unity  of  comma"  in 
the  field.  Pershing  reported  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  War, 
not  through  the  Chief  of  Staff,  a  situation  that  Inevitably  led  to 
friction  between  the  ACT  compander  and  the  Chief  of  Staff— a  reversion 
to  the  traditional  rivalry  between  the  Commanding  General  and  the 
Department  during  the  19th  century  witich  Boot  had  sought  to  avoid  by 
Making  tho  Chief  of  Staff  his  principal  military  adviser. 

rvrshiny  inflated  on  autonomy  for  his  command  and  successfully 
resisted  efforts  of  General  Peyton  March,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
in  1918,  to  place  the  AEF's  supply  base  under  direct  War  Department 
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control.  Mi  did  finally  «qim  t»  placing  tho  American  force  under 
tha  ova  rail  control  of  Marahall  Bach  a*  tuprmaa  Allied  Commends?. 

Mo  now  ouncopt  war  involvod  in  tha  craation  of  tha  ACT,  only 
tha  application  of  th*  aceaptad  Military  principle  of  "unity  ef 
cassand"  to  conditions  of  tha  European  war*  Wllaon,  Baker,  and 
Pershing  all  understood  "unity  of  coemend"  to  aman  .ha  dalagatien  - 
of  ccaiplata  authority  over  Military  operations  to  tha  tlmeter  ccm- 
Mandar.  Thay  followed  this  prlneipla  alao  whan  they  craatad  a  aaall 
Siberian  expeditionary  ftxrca  under  Haj.  (San*  William  .1*  Craves  in  tha 
aunaar  of  1918.  Tha  nature  and  Military  geography  <d  tha  war  rathar 
than  tha  dawalopnant  or  application  of  naw  waapona  was  responsible 
for  tha  craation  of  both  thasa  theater  coaaaandm*  Decision  was  aada 
outside  the  Military  organization  by  the  Preaidant  and  Secretary 
Baker,  although  It  involved  applying  an  accepted  Military  prlneipla* 

Tha  reorganisation  of  tha  War  Department  represented  a  far  none 
radical  break  with  the  peat.  At  tha  outbreak  of  tha  war  the  depart- 
nantal  organisation  was  basically  one  of  bureaus  with  tha  General 
Staff,  restricted  in  also,  quite  unable  to  exercise  tha  supervision 
and  control  over  than  that  Cllhu  Boot  had  envisaged*  Congress  passed 
legislation  enlarging  both  tho  Oanaral  Staff  and  the  bureaus  after 
war  had  bean  declared,  but  at  first  Secretary  Baker  permitted  the 
various  bureaus  to  pursue  their  own  objectives  largely  Independent 
of  each  other*  for  Instance,  the  five  supply  bureaus  ~  Oust tors so ter 
Corps,  Medical  Department,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Ordnance  Department,  and 
Signal  Corps  —  all  went  about  their  tasks  of  procuring  the  particular 
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tufpllu  foe  which  they  mn  mpantlbl*  without  wftrow  to  tho 
activities  of  the  others  or  of  other  depart— n to  of  ths  government. 

The  Oansral  Staff  devoted  its  tl—  to  raising)  training,  and  transpor¬ 
ting  the  Any  overseas  and  was,  in  practical  effect,  simply  —other 
bureau  easing  man y. 

There  was  a  progressive  breakdown  in  the  whole  syi—  as  incraaa- 
ing  warti—  demands  outran  available  supply  and  transportation.  Wil¬ 
son's  initial  reluctance  to  impose  strong  controls  ovwr  the  *  jmay 
was  owe  rc  cam,  and  the  War  industries  Board  was  established  to  overs— 
the  whole  economic  war  effort.  The  >*ar  Department  wee  reorganised 
drastically  between  February  and  August  1918  to  provide  for  a  close 
executive  control  by  the  Chlgf  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary.  Tne  Overman 
Act,  paasad  by  Congress  in  April  ivid,  gave  the  Preaidant  practically 
unlimited  powers  to  reorganise  the  executive  departments.  The  War 
Department  reorganisation  was  begun  earlier  but  carried  through  to 
completion  under  the  iurnnsa  Act. 

The  Chief  of  St  'ft  wes  charged  with  responsibility  and  given 
c— mansurate  authority  ' o  issue  orders  (in  the  n— e  of  the  Secretary 
of  War)  to  "Insure  that  tl«  policies  of  the  War  Department  an 
harmoniously  executed  by  tlx  »•  veral  corps,  bureaus,  and  other  agencies 
of  the  Military  Establishment  one  that  the  Army  program  is  carried  out 
speedily  end  efficiently."  Acting  under  this  authority,  General  March 
proceeded  to  centralise  authority  over  the  bureaus  and  other  deparfe* 
mental  agendas  under  a  functional  Gan eral  Staff  with  a  small  executive 
staff  at  the  top  to  coordinate  end  expedite  action.  The  principal 


divisions  of  tha  new  Omni  Staff  wtn  Military  XntolUgance,  Mr 
HiM|  OpintttM,  tad  Mnhut,  Itutgi,  and  Traffic*  Be  heed  cf 
••eh  dlvlalta  mm  mad  «  director  In  recognition  gf  the  fact  that 
each  mm  eqpoetod  to  amrelM  executive  authority  In  controlling 
assigned  activities,  not  singly  to  plan  and  auperviM* 

Tha  mat  far-readhlng  change  Involved  the  Division  of  Purchase, 
Storage,  and  Traffic  under  Oonoral  doorga  W.  doethela  which  aamaad 
control  of  precuranant  and  a  tor  ago  of  ouppllos,  and  of  Any  transpor¬ 
tation  In  tho  United  States.  Ooethala  hacma  tha  director  of  supply 
and 

bureau  activities,/  ho  proceeded  to  functionalise  activities  cutting 
aeroM  tha  traditional  supply  bureau  lima*  Benedict  Crowell, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War  became  Director  of  Munition*,  and  in 
practice  the  Division  o*  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic,  In  its 
procurement  activities,  cam  under  his  supervision  rather  than  that 
of  the  Chief  of  btaff.  And  its  activities  were,  In  the  last  analysis, 
closely  controlled  by  tha  civilian  War  industries  Board* 

The  reorganisation  also  produced  acne  new  organisations  within 
tha  Any  structure.  A  Chief  of  tho  Hold  Artillery  was  appointed, 

(one  tor  tld  Coast  Artillery  a*  ready  axis  ted)  responsible  directly 
to  tha  Chief  of  Staff,  wtxua  task  it  was  to  daal  with  technical 
■tatters  pertaining  to  tha  Artillery.  The  Air  Service,  which 
started  as  a  division  of  tho  Signal  Corps,  was  now  made  e  separate 
and  distinct  am  with  Its  own  chief  (Director  of  Military  Aeronautics) 
and  its  own  procurement  organisation*  Tha  Tank  Corps  became  another 
separata  and  distinct  am  of  tha  Army,  though  its  procurement  functions, 
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IDn  thou  for  the  artillery,  raelMd  with  the  Chief  of  Ordnance. 
Other  new  branch**  were  the  Chemical  Warfare  Servloe,  ttnanoe 
Depart— nt,  Conatructlon  D1  vial  on,  and  Meter  Transport  Corps. 

tie  satiating  territorial  organisation  for  administration  and 
training  lr  the  United  State*  and  it*  poaeeaalona  underwent  little 
change,  con  elating  of  a$x  depart— nt*  in  the  continental  Urtited 
State#  and  separate  depart— nt*  in  Hawaii,  the  Philippine*,  and  the 
Canal  Son*. 


-  The  reorganisation  in  World  War  X  cam  because  the  older  ayat— 
broke  down  — der  the  strain  of  war,  particularly  that  pert  of  it 
concerned  with  the  logistical  effort.  The  leek  of  Coordination  of 
rail  transportation,  for  lnatenco,  led  to  e  situation  in  DacaeJber 
1*17  where,  in  the  absence  e#  controls  and  priorities,  rail  traffic 
novlng  into  Haw  York  waa  backed  up  ell  the  way  to  Pittsburgh.  A 
searching  investigation  by  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Co— it  toe 
lari  nryt  Cnngrsa-esn  to  charge  that  ~T«*i  Military  wstatuiai— nt  of 
A— rice  has  fallan  down.  .  •  .It  has  altos*'  stopped  functioning.  •  • 
because  of  inefficiency  in  every  bureau  and  In  every  depart— nt  of  the 
Oovera— nt.*  A  reluctant  President  Wilson  Moved  to  establish  s 
practicable  ayatSM  of  wartime  controls  over  the  economy  end  Secretary 
Baker  agreed  to  Institute  tight  executive  control  In  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  Oeneral  March  returned  from  Prance  to  become  Chief  of  Staff 
end  it  was  he,  along  with  Benedict  Crowell,  who  engineered  the 
ecaiplete  reorganisation  that  followed  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1918. 

The  system  that  waa  adopted  we*  developed  within  the  military 


esfcsblishMnt,  largely  by  Oaneral  March  and  other  members  of  tho 
Oaneral  Staff.  Much  of  It  mm  based  on  tho  experience*  of  CurepeaA 
powora  in  managing  and  supplying  nosa  armies  at  war.  But  tho  out- 
olda  influancao  and  praaauraa  cannot  ba  lgiorad.  Tha  ays  tan  of 
amcutlve  control  lnotltutad  by  March  owod  ouch  also  to  tha 
sxpetlence  of  larga  industrial  corporations  in  this  area,  and  indaad 
such  of  tha  change  in  organisation  and  method  in  tha  logistical 
flold  was  tha  wort  of  Bonadict  Crowell,  whosa  experience  was  that 
of  a  Mining  and  metallurgical  anglnsar.  Tha  davalopwant  of  now 
weapons  claarly  dictated  tha  establishment  of  the  naw  organisations 
such  as  tha  Air  Service,  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  and  tha  Tank 
Corps.  But  in  general  tha  naoo  for  reorganisation  grow  wore  out 
of  the  necessity  for  producing  hug#  quantities  of  existing  weapons 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  an  expanded  American  army  and  of  supply¬ 
ing  raw  materials  to  tha  Allies  to  produce  weapons  both  for  them- 

«p1  v#a  Mnj  thl  ASP* 

In  terms  of  military  education,  clearly  tha  war  demonstrated 
tha  lack  of  training  of  Army  officers  In  matters  pertaining  to 
Industrial  mobilisation,  procurement,  and  supply.  Benedict  Crowell 
claims  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic 
Divi  sion  under  the  Chief  of  Staff  was  a  Jgro  forma  arrangement,  and 
actually  a  device  through  which  he,  m  Assistant  Secretary,  could 
exercise  control  through  the  technically  legal  channel  of  ‘•he  General 
Staff.  “When  the  War  Department  approaches  industry  with  demands 
for  production  on  a  modem  war  time  scale,"  he  wrote,  "to  be  effective 


It  mat  deal  wivn  industry  on  a  practical  industrial  basis.  It  nst 
•peak  tha  languaga  of  tha  tribe.  This  the  General  Staff  officer  is 
not  fittad  to  do.  His  whole  training  has  been  in  another  field." 

Indeed,  General  Pershing,  John  McAuley  Palmar,  and  George  C. 
Marshall  all  commented  on  the  lade  of  officers  with  any  real  Ganaral 
Staff  training.  Vary  few  had  had  a  chance  to  be  game  familiar  with 
General  Staff  wort  from  1903  to  1917,  and  General  Pershing  testified 
he  had  had  to  start  from  scratch  in  franca  to  train  officers  in  this 
area. 

Opposition  to  the  changes  cams  naturally  from  the  old  bureaus 
whose  independence  was  curbed  and  which  were,  in  some  cases, 
functionalized  out  of  business.  But  the  early  reluctance  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  and  Secretary  Baker  to  recognize  the  need  for  strong 
controls  over  the  bureaus  was  the  principal  reason  why  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  did  not  come  about  until  the  country  was  faced  with  an 
imminent  breakdown  of  the  war  effort.  The  Overman  Act  provided  a 
mechanism  under  which  the  President  could  make  change  once  it  was 
decided  upon.  Wilson  did  net  seek  this  legislation  until  the  older 
system  broke  down. 

The  principal  mechanism  for  change  in  the  new  General  Staff 
organisation  established  by  General  March  was  tha  Coordinating  Branch 
under  the  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  whose  function  It 
was  to  study  and  supervise  the  organization,  management,  and  coordi¬ 
nation  of  the  various  agencies  of  the  War  Department  in  the  interests 
of  increased  efficiency.  This  group  actually  engineered  the 
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reorganization  of  August  1911  which  pu«» gs  of  the  Omm  Act  had 
m da  legally  possible. 

Tha  reorganisation  than  was  a  product  of  both  axtarr^l  praasuraa 
without  tha  War  Department  and  tha  influence  of  Individuals  and 
agendas  within  it*  Xt  is  axtrmaaly  difficult  to  differentiate  tha 
role  of  people  operating  as  individuals  and  those  operating  within 
an  organisation  pushing  for  change.  The  people  having  the  aest  to 
do  with  shaping  the  Any  organization  in  World  War  X  were  General 
March,  Gsnaral  Pershing,  General  Goathala,  and  Benedict  Crowell] 
Secretary  Baker  appears  to  have  been  simply  the  fomal  lnatnawint 
of  change,  not  a  moving  force  behind  it.  Xh  the  case  of  none  of 
these  four  prime  movers  does  it  seas  possible  to  separate  their  roles 
as  individuals  from  Jtheir  roles  as  mover*  within  the  organisation. 

If  there  was  any  formal  organisation  devoted  to  change  it  was  tha 
General  Staff  as  a  corporate  body  which  sought  to  fulfill  the  role 
that  belonged  to'  it  in  theory  and  it  found  its  Instrument  in  General 
March  as  Chief  of  Staff. 

XV.  POST-WORLD  WAR  X  REORGANIZATION  -  1920-21 

Tha  National  Defense  Act  Amendments  of  1920  scrapped  much  of 
the  wartime  organization  and  returned  to  the  more  traditional  pattern 
provided  for  in  the  original  act  of  1916.  They  established  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  to  be  composed  of  the  Regular  Army,  the  National 
Guard  while  in  federal  service,  and  the  Organised  Reserves.  Congress 


Also  specified  fey  rum  the  various  ana  and  sarvicss  of  the  Regular 
Any,  perpetuating  savaral  eraatad  during  ths  war  —  ths  Air  Service, 
ths  Chanlcal  Warfare  Service,  and  tha  rinanoa  Dap ar taunt  —  but 
eliminating  tha  Tank  Corps  and  tha  Motor  Transport  Corps  which  ravartad 
to  tha  Infantry  and  tha  Puartanaatar  Corps  respectively.  A  naw  Corps 
of  Chaplains  with  its  own  Chiaf  was  eraatad  waking  a  total  of  17  anas 
and  sarvicss.  Statutory  recognition  was  given  to  the  offices  of  ths 
Chiefs  of  tha  Combat  Arms,  thus  adding  to  tha  "bureau  ays  ban."  The 
act  restored  such  of  tha  autonoay  of  the  bureaus  and  their  chiefs, 
listing  in  detail  both  their  functions  and  tha  rsaabar  of  military 
personnel  to  be  assigned  to  each.  Ths  President  was  to  appoint  ths 
chiefs  and  assistant  chiefs  of  the  bureaus  subject  to  Sonata  con¬ 
firmation. 

Congress  retained  close  control  over  tha  composition  of  the 
officer  corps,  specifying  the  exact  number  by  grads  and  branch  and 
providing  an  overage  of  Regular  Army  officers  to  provide  for  training 
reserve  components.  It  abolished  the  detail  system  and  provided  for 
permanent  career  assignment  of  all  officers  to  ths  Combat  Arms, 

Corps  of  Engineers,  and  Medical  Department,  and  all  those  above  the 
grade  of  captain  in  tha  ether  services.  The  autonoay  of  the  bureaus 
was  curtailed  to  the  extent  that  a  single  promotion  list  wa»  estab¬ 
lished  to  supplant  the  separata  branch  lists. 

Tha  War  Department  General  Staff,  headed  by  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
was  to  prepare  plans  for  mobilisation  -and  war,  "to  investigate  and 
report  on  tha  efficiency  and  preparedness  of  the  Army,"  and  to 
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to  to  Chief  of  Staff  and  to 
tac  ratary  of  tar."  Xt  waa  not  to  "aaaumt  or  engage  in  Mark  of  an 
atolnlatoatlva  natura  that  partaina  to  established  -Haremas  of  offloaa 
of  tha  Hat  Papertmsnt"  which  might  "imperil  /gmlrf  responsibility 
or  initiative,"  Impair  thalr  efficiency,  or  duplicate  unnecessarily 
their  work.  In  addition  to  tha  Chief  of  Staff,  tha  War  Oepartamnt 
General  Staff  was  to  consist  of  four  Assistant  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
M  other  officers  not  below  tha  rank  of  captain.  No  officer  of  tha 
line  in  peacetime  night  be  assigned  to  the  General  Staff  Corps  (which 
included  General  Staff  officers  with  troops)  unless  ha  had  served 
two  of  the  preceding  six  years  in  active  coamand  of  combat  arms 
troops. 

An  important  now  provision  of  too  law  mads  toe  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War  responsible  for  supervising  procurement  of  all  military  supplies 
and  for  Industrial  isoUlisatlon  planning,  toe  chiefs  of  the  supply 
services  tier*  to  report  directly  to  him,  not  through  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
on  such  matters.  The  Secretary,  Assistant  Secretary,  and  the  Chief  of 
Staff  were  to  constitute  a  "War  Council"  to  meet  from  time  to  time  to 
consider  policies  and  programs. 

Unlike  toe  Act  of  1916  which  legislated  in  detail  tha  organisation 
of  toe  Army  down  to  company  level,  toe  1920  amendments  only  specified 
tost  the  Army  be  divided  into  brigades,  divisions,  Army  corps  end, 
when  the  President  deemed  it  necessary,  into  armies.  Por  purposes  of 
"administration,  training,  and  tactical  control,"  the  United  States 
would  be  divided  into  corps  areas  based  an  population.  Under  this 
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divided  the  taf  within  the  IMM 
Met,  into  nlM  carps  itm. 

Dm  iw  did  net  pnteribi  the  organisation  of  the  doner  si 
than  donor al  derating  became  Chief  of  Staff  ha  r— rgoniaed  it 
the  Unas  of  tho  functional  staff  ha  had  developed  ot  ACT  head¬ 
quarter*,  with  a  Pagrty  Chief  and  five  functional  Assistant  CMdfa  of 
Staff  —  44  (Personnel  and  Atelnlatratlon)  i  04  (Intelligence)  i  04 
(Operations  and  Training)  {  0-4  (Supply)  i  and  the  Chief  of  a  naa»  Mar 
fiana  Division.  The  Pershing  general  Staff  differed  Aeon  that  a f 
March  in  that  it  was  organised  priearlly  as  field  aray  staff*  had 
teen  during  the  tier!  and  it  was  to  be  a  planning  or  "think",  not  an 

operating  or  "do,"  organisation.  The  whole  arrangement  did  not 

•  . 

provide  for  centralised  control  over  the  bureaus.  Ancng  other  things 
the  supply  bureaus  would  "request  decision*  on  military  questions" 
fra  0-4  and  on  "business  and  industrial  questions"  from  the  Assistant 


Secretary' 

in  moat  respects  than  the  reorganisation  of  1920-21  did  not 
represent  new  concepts  but  the  recrudescence  of  old  anas  Modified 
somewhat  by  the  wartime  experience.  This  result  was  primarily  a 
product  of  Congressional  insistence  on  reasserting  its  traditional 
prerogative  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  Aray  in  detail  and  not  to 
permit  the  creation  of  o  Oanoral  Staff  with  what  it  considered 
inordinate  powers.  The  expiration  of  the  Overman  Act  made  Congres¬ 
sional  legislation  the  only  possible  "mochaniam  for  change.”  At  the 
and  of  the  war  Oanoral  March  and  the  General  Staff,  supported  by 
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kcntary  Wht,  prapaasd  to  CwyiM  m  wfwiwtlwt  that  would  hm 
wlifiwl  tits  centralised  AwtioMl  staff  created  by  Mrdt  in  IMS, 
with  practically  unlimited  powers  war  the  bureaus*  It  also  pcopoasd 
•  lsrfs  professional  aray  backed  by  a  universal  Military  training 
system  teat  would  have  provided  an  even  larger  reserve  force  tauter 
federal  control*  Congress  rejected  bote  propositions.  "Nearly  all 
tee  control  heretofore  exercised  by  Congress  over  the  Army,"  said 
one  Congressman  of  tea  proposal,  "is  to  be  transferred  theoretically 
to  tee  President  but  practically  to  too  Chief  of  Staff.  However, 
Congress  is  to  be  permitted  to  foot  tee  bills*  *  *  •"  this  natural 
Congressional  resenteont  was  heightened  by  General  March's  blunt 
personality,  the  position  of  General  Patching  who  had  returned  es  e 
"war  hero",  and  the  determination  of  the  bureau  chiefs  to  regain 
their  traditional  autonomy.  The  Sonata  Military  Affairs  Coomit  tee 
found  its  own  military  expert  in  Ool*  John  HcAuley  Palmer,  who  had 
served  on  torching'*  staff  in  Europe  and  whose  \lews  on  the  need  for 

♦e 

a  large  professional  army  differed  markedly  from  those  of  the  March 
school.  Palmer  spent  seem  ten  montea  wurking  with  the  committee  and 
did  much  to  shape  the  —  enternts  to  tee  Me  clonal  Defense  Act* 

On  a  number  of  points  Congress  deferred  to  the  views  of  General 
Pershing  —  in  placing  the  Tank  Corps  under  tea  Infantry,  and  in 
giving  statutory  recognition  to  the  Chiefs  of  tlw  Combat  Arms  and 
in  the  new  Air  and  Chemical  Warfare  Services.  Pershing,  unlike 
March,  opposed  the  General  Staff  undertaking  duties  normally  performed 
by  the  bureaus;,  and  his  concept  of  a  general  staff  was  dominated  by 
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matotrt  *  board  headed  by  HaJ.  Oat.  Jam  0.  Hirtad,  Mho  hat  tew 
Caamdlnd  General  of  hit  hrrieti  of  limply  la  franco,  ahteh  aortet 
out  tte  to  tolls  of  tte  now  General  Staff  arrsngs— nta. 


Tho  Herbert  Board  introduced  a  now  oonoept  on  tte  cm— ait 
functions  of  tte  Chief  of  Staff,  rotting  Its  race— notations  on  tte 
tetklng  basis"  that  tte  Chief  of  Staff  auat  ooostand  lit  Halt  lit  tte 
event  of  mobilisation*  this,  too,  was  apparently  based  on  tte  rank 
of  "General  of  the  Amies"  halt  by  Oanaral  Pershing  and  tte  fact  that 
he  would  unquestionably  ss  state  Field  coasaand  In  tte  a  vent  of  mobili¬ 
sation  during  his  tenure*  This  would  be  done,  tte  Harbord  Board 
recommended,  through  tte  creation  of  a  Control  Headquarters  (OH Q), 
to  bo  staffed  initially  by  officers  from  WQ. 

There  wars  otter  Influencoa.  *  Pershing  favored  a  separate 
Transportation  Corps,  but  Congress  turned  down  his  proposal,  and 
similarly  It  approved  a  Finance  Department  against  his  opposition* 

Tte  provisions  specifically  assigning  to  tte  Assistant  Secretary 
responsibility  for  procurement  and  industrial  mobilisation  reflected 
the  Influence  end  testimony  of  Benedict  Crowell. 

As  far  as  now  weapons  wore  concerned,  their  effect  Is  obvious 
;.n  tte  ceae  of  tte  Air  Service  and  tte  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  but 
it  Is  equally  true  that  new  developments  such  es  tte  tank  end  improved 
motor  transportation  did  not  receive  tte  asms  recognition*  There  was 
no  apparent  relationship  between  military  education  and  tte  reorgani¬ 
sation  though  tte  Army  Industrial  Collage,  founded  in  1924,  was  to 
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V.  AMCf  M0MAMXSATXON  POII  WOMB  WAR  XX  . 
nw  basic  Any  eugonisction  for  World  War  ZX  woo  ostnbllohod  or 

A 

9  Morel)  1942  toy  ameutivo  erdor  unto  th*  FI  rot  Wor  town  Act,  and 
It  roprooontoj  *  For- reaching  change  in  tho  odittng  oothoda  of 
doing  business.  Tho  essential  footuro  of  tho  roorgoniootian 
tho  creation  of-  throw  oono  of  Interior  ccawanda  —  Any  Around 
(JOT)  i  Any  Air  Porcoa  (AAF)|  and  tho  toeviooa  of  Supply  lotot 
Any  Service  Fores*  (ASP).  Tltoao  throw  amjor  coaaaando  took  ovor  amt 
of  tho  detailed  functions  formerly  porfo sued  ot  tho  donor *1  or  Special 
Staff  (Bureau)  lovoi  and  ftood  tho  Chlof  of  Staff  to  concentrate  on 
tho  actual  direction  of  tho  wor.  ASP  boejan  responsible  for  training 
too  ground  any  and  otooortod  too  functions  of  too  Chiefs  of  tho  Oonbet 
Ami,  whose  offlcoa  wan  abolished.  Tho  AAP's  function*  in  tho  training, 
odninia  trotion ,  and  supply  of  air  fo»na  wore  Oman  toroodor  and  AAP  feted 
tho  nu:louo  for  what  would  ovontuolly  toneme  on  independent  Air  fores. 

ASP  woo  conceived  u  a  Nh*y,  service,  and  atoiniatretlve  caoaond,  a 
aort  of  cotch-olx  for  functions  not  otoorwiao  aoalgnod.  XI  established 
o  control  control  ovor  too  Supply  Arm  and  Sarvicoa  (later  known  aa 
Technical  Sarvicoa,  including  a  newly  created  Transportation  Oorpo), 
though  those  aarvicoa  and  tho  offlcoa  of  thoir  chiofa  rmolnad  intact 
with  ouch  t!*a  moo  functions  aa  bo  fore)  it  alao  brought  together  In 
on*  orgoniaotion  tho  procurement  ond  industrial  nobiUsotlon  function* 
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fermrly  parfaml  In  thi  Office  of  tha  IMamattey  of  War  with 
**»  vwMNMnta  and  distribution  function*  of  0-4|  and  finally  1* 
Ineludad  neat  of  the  administrative  bureaus  such  as  tha  Adjutant 
•aneral  and  tha  finance  Department. 

the  Oenaral  Staff  remained  nominally  Intact  but  it  was  inch 
changed  in  character.  0-1,  0-3,  and  0-4  ear*  reduced  to  small  staff 
sections  ftxaally  assigned  policy  eat  tors  affecting  tha  thee*  ooewds 
but  in  feet  with  slight  power  or  influence.  0-2,  with  its  respon¬ 
sibility  for  mi'.itary  intelligence,  woe  lens  affected.  But  tha  reel 
power  on  thn  General  Staff  passed  to  the  War  Flans  Division,  trwim- 
totjsad  into  sn  Operations  Division  (0(0),  that  constituted  tha  Chlaf 
of  Staff's  coemand  post  for  directing  the  war.  on  became,  in  many 
respects,  s.  general  staff  in  itself.  Old  Methods  of  da  tailed  staff 
coordination  among  many  agencies  ware  abolished,  and  tot  matbar  of 
agencies  reporting  directly  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  was  greatly  reduced. 

The  Corps  Areas  were  transformed  into  service  coanands  operating 
under  tha  ASP,  responsible  for  supply,  administration  and  housekeeping 
functions  for  both  tha  AGP  and  AAP,  though  the  AAF  sought  to  perform 
a*  many  of  these  functions  es  it  could  tor  itself.  ACT  also  operated 
through  territorial  divisions,  the  XX  armies,  in  carrying  out  its 
training  functions,  and  tha  AAT  had  its  own  territorial  divisions. 
Moreover,  Ute  country  was  divided  Into  defence  commends  tor  tactical 
purposed,  and  these  corns ands  reported  directly  to  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  authority  of  the  three  major  eoanands  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  continental  Uiited  States.  The  massive  and 


dlifamd  deployments  of  world  War  XX  required  tho  emti*  of 
numerous  oversees  A rmy  ceumrnda  vadur  theater  common  who 
In  tho  tradition  of  torching  in  World  War  Xv  largely  aufermemsus 
within  thoir  o*a  areas.  There  won,  however,  significant  dtftoe^ 
cnees.  Andy  thaatar  cawnda  .in  World  War  IX  war*  notedly  part 
of  joint  or  csnUiMd  commands  that  wore  under  the  strategic  direction 
of  ut.i  Joint  or  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and,  dnee  tharo  wore  many 
of  thasa  commands,  not  ono  as  in  world  War  X,  allocation  of  resources 
among  that  and.  tha  overall  atratogic  direction  of  the  war  toil  to 
tho  central  authorities  —  thaJCSandCCSandtheWarmd  Navy 
Depart— nta.  Essentially  war  planning  was  a  function  of  tha  JCS  and 
CCS  with  OPD  and  to  a  leaser  degree  ASP  supplying  Army  representatives 
on  Joint  and  contained  c —nit  tees  a.  Detailed  execution  of  strategic 
plana  toll  to  tea  military  departments  and  tha  joint  and  combined 
commands  overseas.  General  Marshall,  as  Chief  of  staff  of  tea  Army 
exercised  a  control  over  Army  commanders  in  the  overseas  theaters 
that  General  March  had  been  unable  to  exercise  in  World  War  X* 

World  War  XX  Army  organisation  was  complex  and  nover  completely 
static.  There  was  much  internal  shifting  and  rearrangement  after 
March  1942,  and  indeed  the  central  directing  agencies  at  higher  levels 
largely  tort  shape  after  that  data,  and  Army  organisation  had  to  be 
adjusted  to  them.  Nevertheless,  tho  central  feature  of  the  World 
War  XX  organization  was  the  creation  of  tea  three  commands  and  the 
OfO  co—  and  post  in  March  1942,  and  it  is  this  event  that  lends 
itself  to  analysis  in  ter—  of  tea  mechanism  of  change. 


4* 


itH  ntlawl*  fee  the  l*4t  nwfniutien  U  to  bo  found  «m 
in  th>  prospective  nature  and  Kept  of  the  Army's  war  offort  than  in 
now  and  theoretical  minagament  concepts.  General  George  c.  Marshall, 
Chief  of  Staff,  found  tho  War  Paper  toant  at  tha  time  of  Pearl  Harter 
"a  poor  ceataand  peat,"  and  ha  Bought  to  make  It  a  batter  one.  A 
amall  army  of  200,000  men  scattered  at  continental  and  onaraaaa 
garrisons  in  1939  was  undergoing  an  expansion  that  would  eventually 
produce  a  force  of  over  8,000,000  deployed  around  the  globe.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  theory  behind  the  reorganisation  was  drawn,  how  directly 
it  is  impossible  to  stats,  frue  the  experience  of  large  corporations 
that  in  the  1920's  end  1930’s  had  been  decentralising  responsibility 
and  authority  for  operations  to  the  field,  separating  than  from 
corporate  headquarters.  This  freed  top  managers  to  concantreto  on 
tha  processes  of  planning  future  operations,  allocating  resources 
among  than,  end  supervising  their  execution,  such  as  the  1942  Any 
reorganisation  did. 

The  major  purpose  of  too  1942  reorganisation  was  to  free  Gen¬ 
eral  Marshall  from  toe  excessive  burden  of  detail  the  old  staff  sysba 
imposed  upon  him,  end  the  reorganisation  was  in  a  very  real  aanaa  a 
Marshall  reorganisation  for  it  produced  the  system  and  procedures 
that  the  Chief  of  Staff  thought  necessary  for  toe  direction  of  tha 
Army  in  wartime. 

A  brief  description  of  toe  process  by  which  tos  reorganisation 
was  brought  about  will  serve  to  Illustrate  toe  interplay  of  ideas, 
events,  personalities,  and  formal  organisations  in  bringing  about 


the  iku|*.  Seer goal action  actually  began  la  1949,  geared 


a  Oeaeral  Headquarters  (OIQ)  would  be  create!  separate  frea 
tke  Vat  Hepartneat  threugk  which  tke  Chief  of  Staff  waul! 


Street  fielS  operations.  CMQ  tree  creates  la  1940  with 
■rig. Oea.  Lesley  J.  McNair  aa  ita  heaS  aaS  was  Initially 
aaslteeS  a  tralnlag  alssioa  direction  tke  four  SI  arelei 


tkat  kaS  ceaa  late  kaiag  earlier.  >ut  la  July  1941  tke 
War  Departaeat  expended  OlQ'a  role  te  laeluSe  Siractloa 
of  operations.  Meanwhile,  kAt  heS  keea  creates  as  a 
ceerSlaata  ceaaaaS  respoaalkle  far  air  tralalag  aaS  opera¬ 
tions,  and*  VFD  was  axerclsiag  at  a  staff  level  a  role  that 
wool!  coafliat  with  CHQ'a  operetioeal  fuactioas.  Vkea 
Ceaerel  McNair  sought  authority  coaaeaeurate  with  hie 
responsibility,  it  brought  these  conflicts  to  a  heaS  aaS 
forces  the  General  Staff  tfc  face  up  to  the  Issue  of  whether 
the  GHQ  concept,  conceived  la  terns  ef  a  one  front  ground 
war  like  World  War  X,  wea  an  adequate  one  far  the  new 
cltuatiea. 

The  basic  idea  for  the  reorganisation  appears  to  have 
originated  with  Col.  W.  X.  Harrison,  a  WFD  officer  la  the 
fall  of  1940.  Harriaon's  plan  contained  the  essentials  of 
a  three  coaaand  organisation  with  WFD  serving  aa  a  coaaead 
post.  It  was  presented  by  Harrison,  on  behalf  of  a  WFO 


tmtUM  ta  study  the  Ciq  rrtklia,  la  Itftiakir 

1941,  hat  tsjactad  by  the  head  of  VII  at  that  tlaa  as 
involving  "aitaatlva  axparlaantation  with  uatrlad  Idaaa  at 
a  critical  tine."  Thaa  la  November  1941,  Oaaaral  1.  1. 
Arnold,  commander  of  AAP,  revived  It  la  subsumes  la  a  plaa 
presented  ta  General  Marshall  to  resolve  th*  lapses*  with 
ONQ.  Marshall  wa#  favorably  impressed  with  it,  and  oa  25 
Vavaabar  ordarod  VPD  to  davalop  a  plaa  Nia  suffieiaat 
detail  ta  dataralaa  it*  practicality."  About  a  wash  before 
Pearl  Harbor  h*  recalled  Brig.  Goa.  Joseph  T.  McMaraoy,  aa 
air  officer,  froa  a  special  mission  la  London  to  hoad  a 
coaalttao  to  study  sad  racoaaaad  a  propar  orgaaisatloa  for 
tho  War  Department.  But  McNaraey  was  divartad  temporarily 
to  the  Pearl  Harbor  Investigating  Coaalttaa  and  tho 
coaaltta*  did  not  gat  to  work  until  25  January  1942. 
Meanwhile  Marshall,  wrestling  with  his  "poor  connand  past", 
became  acre  thaa  aver  coaviacad  of  the  need  for  reorganisa¬ 
tion.  MeHarney's  coanittaa,  coaposod  of  himsalf,  Harrison, 

and  Lt.  Cal.  Laurence  S.  Kutar,  another  air  officer  carving 

on 

on  Can.  Marshall’s  staff,  eaa*  up/31  January  1942,  with  what 
was  aoiantially  a  modified  version  of  the  Harrison  plaa. 
MoMarney  advised  against  following  traditional  General  Staff 
procedures  and  warned  that  subalttlng  the  proposal  to  all 
interastad  parties  would  result  la  lntaralnabla  delays. 


Instead  ha  recommended  approving  th'e  plan,  appointing  the 
now  commanders,  and  creating  an  "executive  connlttee"  to 
carry  out  the  reorganiration  as  soon  ae  possible. 

Marshall  followed  this  procedure  la  all  its  essentials. 
McHarney  was  appointed  head  of  an  executive  conaittee  to 
work  out  the  details  and  put  the  plan  into  effect,  this 
conaittee  to  conslat  of  representatives  of  those  expected 
to  head  up  the  new  organisations  and  hence  with  a  vested 
Interest  in  their  success.  The  Chiefs  of  the  Supply  Aras 
and  Services  and  those  of  the  Conbat  Aras,  whose  positions 
were  aost  'vitally  affected  by  the  reorganisation,  were  not 
represented  on  the  coaaittee  and  were  given  no  opportunity 
to  content  until  the  whole  reorganisation  was  a  fait 
acconpll.  The  Secretary  of  War  and  the  President  were 
persuaded  to  approve,  end  the  necessary  executlva  order  was 
Issued  on  28  February  1942  aaklng  the  reorganization 
effective  9  March. 

Of  tha  major  elements  contemplated  in  the  reorganlsa~ 
tion,  AAF  was  already  in  existence,  GHQ  could  ba  tranafornad 
Into  ACF  and  W?D  Into  OFD  without  great  difficulty,  but  tha 
eupply  coaaand  had  to  be  plscad  together  from  aany  divarae  • 
alaaanta.  It  was,  in  tha  original  McNarney-Harrison  plan, 
a  rathar  vagus  general  concept,  and  tha  line  of  devalopaent 
that  led  to  the  creation  of  ASF  was  a  partially  separata  one. 


There  had  long  boon  concern  In  the  War  Department  over 
divided  control  over  supply  and  eervlce  operatlona  between 
the  Undersecretary  of  War's  Office  (procurement  and 
Industrial  mobilisation)  and  C-4  (policy  on  allltary 
requirements  and  distribution).  Bach  Issued  orders 
Independently  to  the  operating  agencies,  principally  the 
Supply  Ares  and  Services  and  the  Corps  Areas.  Robert  P. 
Patterson,  Undersecretary  of  War  employed  an  outside 
consultant  firm.  Boos,  Pry,  A  Allen,  to  study  the  Army  supply 
system  late  In  1941,  and  Ceneral  Brehon  B.  Somervell,  who 
became  G-4  in  December  of  that  year,  had  a  group  headed  by 
Goldthwaite  Dorr  make  a  similar  study.  Both  studies 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  aingle  military  officer 
with  functions  similar  to  those  of  Ceneral  Coethals  In 
World  War  I.  Mr.  Patterson  rejected  this  solution  but  It 
was  not  Incompatible  with  the  McNarney-Harrison  proposal 
that  there  should  be  a  single  supply  and  service  command. 
Ceneral  Somervell,  commander-designate  of  the  new  commend. 

In  working  with  the  McHarney  committee  to  develop  the 
concept  of  the  Services  of  Supply,  used  the  ideas  developed 
by  the  Dorr  group  extensively.  Essentially  the  contribution 
from  this  independent  line  of  development  was  the  union  of 
the  functions  of  the  Undersecretary's  Office  and  of  C-4  under 
the  new  command.  This  idea  had  not  been  Included  in  the 
original  Harrison  plan. 
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t»  appear*  tk«a  that  the  1942  reorganisation  was  mat 
pr»4a««4  through  any  Institutionalised  mat had  far  making 
change,  hat  bp  what  »ai  a  rather  extraordinary  process  that 
circumvented  aoraal  staff  procedures.  General  Karshall 
displayed  that  "certain  ruthlessness  which  disregards 
accustomed  methods  and  Individual  likings  In  striking 
out  along  new  and  untrodden  paths"  that  General  March  had 
found  necessary  In  World  War  X.  Xn  substance,  he  substituted 
the  vertical  pattern  of  military  command  for  the  horlsontal 
pattarn  of  staff  coordination  and  he  did  it  by  an  Irreversible 
executive  decision  without  extensive  consultation  of  interested 
parties. 

There  is  little  perceptible  relationship  of  the  stats 
of  military  education  to  this  change,  nor  w>  >  It  greatly 
influenced  by  pressures  exerted  from  outsit  >  the  Army.  Xt 
was  rather  worked  out  by  Individuals  withi  the  formal 
organisation  who  found  existing  arrangement  a  unsatisfactory. 

The  push  of  one  organisation  dedicated  to  change,  l.e. 
the  Army  Air  forces  which  sought  greater  autonomy  and  could 
n>t  live  with  th*  CHQ  arrangement,  certainly  played  a  mart, 
but  there  were  other  Individuals  and  organisations  who  also 
saw  th*  need  for  change  and  supported  It,  among  the1'* 
officers  in  WPD,  G-4,  and  the  Undersecretary's  Office.  The 
more  significant  fact  was  that  those  with  vested  Interests 
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la  ways  af  <tU|  kuditi*  wars  al,«ply  laft  »at  a£ 

tha  planning  procaaa.  Tha  pnaaaga  a£  tha  First  War  Pawara 
Act  by  Caagraaa  lata  la  1941,  giving  tha  Praaldaat  power  ta 
raoTgaalaa  tha  executive  branch  aera  or  Ian  at  will  far 
tha  duration  af  tha  war,  aads  possible  tha  rapid  execution 
of  tha  raarganiaatloa  without  tha  tlaa-coaauBlag  procasa 
af  aaaklng  legislation  froa  Coagraaa  to  aanctloa  It. 
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VX.  AftMY  REORGANBATIOK  or  194 1 


One •  the  war  was  over,  the  Artsy  reverted  to  an  organisation  net 
greatly  dissimilar  to  that  existing  before  it  fcagan.  Wot  Department 
Circular  139,  13  (toy  1946,  established  the  new  organisation  effective 
11  June  1946.  ASP  was  abolished,  OPD  lost  its  preeminence  sung 
General  Staff  sections,  and  the  Technical  end  Administrative  Services 
were  restored  to  their  former  position  of  relative  independence.  AGP 
and  AAF  were  contlro*  1,  the  latter  with  ittcreaaed  autonomy  in  supply 
and  administrative  matters  in  anticipation  of  the  creation  of  e 
separate  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  General  Staff  was  to  contain  six  co-equal  directorates  — 
Personnel  and  Administration  (p  A  A);  Intelligence;  Organisation 
and  Training  (  OAT);  Services,  Supply,  and  Procurement  (S,  S  A  F  ); 
Plans  end  Operations  (P  A  0);  and  Research  and  Development  (RAD). 

Except  for  the  new  RAD  directorate,  they  were  roughly  the  equivalent 
of  the  pre-war  G- sections  and  V'PD.  ihese  directorates  were  to  '‘plan, 
direct,  coordinate,  and  sup?rvi./eH  activities  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions  and  operate  to  the  extent  necessary  to  see  '•hat  the 
Chief  of  Staff's  directions  wore  carried  out-.  The  Chief  of  Staff  was 
specifically  Assigned  "exssand  of  all  components  of  the  Army"  with 
a  Deputy  Chief  to  awsirt  him  in  his  duta*  >. 

AST  Headquarters  furctions  were  divided  muong  three  staff  sections 
_  PM,  s,S  A  P,  and  RAD—-  with  the  major  portion  of  them  going 
to  jj,  s  and  P.  CPD's  Logistics  Group  which  had  during  the  war  done  much 
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©f  Cho  ganeral  staff  wotfc  on  logistical 


tlgpad  to  I,  S,  I  r.  8,  S,  •  p  Woo  In  fwt  supposed  to  to  soantting 

of  o  staff  subotltuts  for  W  with  coapleta  responsibility  with  rasps 
to  "ssrvlcs,  supply,  and  proem i—nt  activities. ”  tut  It  could  not 


trdso 


functions  as  Ktr  had  over  tha  CMbefs  of  tha  sight 


Technical  Services,  and  though  It  mu  assigned  prlaary  supervision 
over  these  services.  In  practice  it  had  to  share  its  control  with  other 
General  Staff  sections.  Xn  similar  fashion  the  five  edainlstratlve 
services  were  to  work  primarily  under  the  supervision  of  P  A  A,  hut 


again  there  was  no 


line.  Xn  addition  there  were  tan  Special 


Staff  agencies  covering  such  fields  aa  public  relatione,  the  budget, 
and  civil  affairs,  reflecting  a  wartime  growth  of  special  agencies 
In  these  areas  serving  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of  War. 


In  all 


29  Individual  staff  agendas  reported  directly  to  the 


Chief  of  Staff  or  his  Deputy. 

Six  Zone  of  Interior  Army  Areas  wore  established  to  carry  on 
training  and  provide  tactical  forces  and  to  perform  the  service, 
supply,  end  administrative  functions  of  the  wertiew  ASP  service  com¬ 
mands.  Par  the  first  of  these  functions  they  were  responsible  to  AV 
but  for  the  second  directly  to  the  War  Department.  The  Armies' 
administrative  duties  Included  furnishing  support  to  installations 
(CJ  evs  II)  that,  were  under  the  command  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Technical 
end  Administrative  Services.  Tha  position  of  the  overseas  comnonds 
were  not  fund  eaten  tally  changed  though  they  were  reduced  in  master. 
Army  ovnrceas  comaanders  were  directly  under  Uw  War  Department  with 
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MO  fulfilling  the  old  0*0  role  of  assisting  the  Chief  of  Iteff 
In  their  direction* 

The  mechanism  of  change  wee  rather  no  re  institutional  lead  in 
this  eaee  than  In  that  of  the  reorganisation  of  1942.  A  Special 
Planning  Division  was  established  in  1943  to  plan  for  the  poet-war 
military  establishment.  It  had  not,  before  the  end  of  the  war, agreed 
on  any  plan,  and  on  30  August  1949  it  was  superseded  by  a  special 


board  of  officers  headed  by  Lt.  Sen.  Alexander  H.  fetch  charged  with 

an 

proposing  /  "organisation  appropriate  for  pa  one  tine  adoption."  The 
board  conducted  inquiries  for  several  weeks  and  submitted  its  report 
to  the  chief  of  Staff  on  18  October  1945.  The  report  was  then 
circulated  for  coaeent  or  concurrence  by  the  Saner *1  and  Special 
Staff  Divisions,  and  to  major  coaeaanda  In  the  sane  of  Interior  and 
overseas.  After  these  coaawnti  were  received  the  board  was  recon¬ 
stituted  on  6  December  1945,  with  Lt*  Gen.  William  H.  Simpson  as 
president  In  piece  of  Soneral  fetch,  who  died  on  21  November.  The 
report  of  the  Slap  son  Board  became  the  basis  for  War  Department 
Circular  136. 

The  principal  concepts  that  guided  the  actions  of  the  Patch- 
Simpson  Board  and  they  were  hardly  new  —  were  first  a  belief 
that  the  General  Staff  as  a  corporate  body,  punhed  aside  during  the 
war,  must  be  revitalised  and  given  the  primary  task  of  central 
direction  of  the  Army,  and  second  a  belief  that  in  order  to  do  this 
the  staff  must,  to  seme  degree,  operate  —  "The  Board  believes  that 
while  the  General  Staff  must  be  the  agency  to  deal  with  matters  of 
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high  pcuLie.'  nd  high  l«wl  planning,  At  nut  alto  optnte  and  timet, 
to  ths  and  that  sedsrs  and  directives  am  issued  and  supervised  to 
tha  necessary  dagraa  in  their  merutiw." 

Tha  in  tar  action  oi  idaas,  events,  personalities,  and  formal 
organiMtlona  that  lad  to  tola  change  were  India,  complex  and  hard 
to  separate  on*  £to a  tha  other.  But  peraonalitlea  ware  clearly 
important,  aa  ware  tha  dashing  interests  of  agencies.  Those  who 
thought  along  traditionalist  lines  really  won  over  the  innovators— 
this  waa  abundantly  evident  in  the  abolition  of  ASF  and  the  rejection 
of  the  schema  for  poet  war  reorganisation  that  the  managerial  experts 

e 

in  ASP  advanced.  The  only  reel  concession  to  modernization  was  tha 
astabllahamnt  of  a  Me  search  and  Development  Division  on  tha  hntral 
Staff,  and  this  was  to  ba  short-lived. 

General  Somervell  had,  during  the  war,  made  several  attempt  a  to 
carry  through  the  1942  reorganisation  to  what  ha  thought  was  its  logical 
and  —  tha  consolidation  of  all  tha  Auctions  of  tha  G-l,  0-1,  and  G-4 
of  tha  General  Staff  in  the  ASF  as  a  dual  staff-command  agency,  and 
the  Axictlonallzatlon  of  the  supply  and  service  functions  in  the  Army 
through  the  practical  abolition  of  the  Technical  Services.  He 
abandoned  the  plan  for  absorbing  the  General  Staff  sections  when  it 
ran  into  overwhelming  opposition,  tut  ho  presented  to  the  Pakch- 
Simpson  Hoard  a  modified  plan  for  functionalisation  of  tha  Technical 
Services.  The  make-up  of  the  Patch-Sinpson  Board,  however,  was  of  s 
nature  to  exclude  ASP  influence.  Patch  and  Simpson  were  World  War  XI 
Army  commanders  without  extensive  experience  In  War  Deportment  staff 
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week.  She  ml  ef  the  board  consisted  of  an  Air  Toctx.  planning 
officer,  wpctmUng  OfO,  two  of  floors  representing  t*a»  Technieel. 
Services,  one  tram  the  Xnspocter  General's  Office,  and  am  rapro 
aenting  tbs  Planning  Division.  A  proposal  to  Include  tnaemll  *s 
■sin  etnaga— nt  aoqpert,  NaJ.  (bin.  Clinton  P.  Robinson,  was  specifi¬ 
cally  fumed  down.  It*  Board  listened  carefully  to  all  points  of 
view  but  It  saana  to  have  been  convinced  froo  the  start  that  tha 
Oanaral  Staff  saist  ba  ra stored  to  its  foneer  piece  of  iaportanca 
in  directing  War  Dapartmnt  activities  and  that  therefore  AST  suet 
go.  And  the  abolition  of  ASP  and  tha  dlaparslon  of  its  Junctions 
was  the  central  feature  of  tha  1946  reorganisation. 

Be  abolition  of  ASP  waa  a  product  of  interplay  of  organisational 
and  personal  interests.  Xn  tha  course  of  wartime  operations,  Soner- 
vell  and  tha  ASP  had  sade  many  anaadaa.  Tha  AAP,  which  in  1941  had 
supported  tha  three  i.— and  concept  as  s  mans  of  achieving  a  greater 
aaasuxe  of  automny  within  tha  Army  was  now  determined  to  secure  a 
totally  Independent  status  Including  a  separata  supply  and  service 
establishment,  its  interests  no  longer  condded  with  those  of  ASP, 

OfO  had  bean  alienated  by  Soanrvell's  efforts  to  secure,  control  of  - 
stratagio-loqistlcs  planning*  All  *ho  believed  in  Ilk  g*;aio]  staff 
system  viewed  its  sssuculstlnn  in  World  War  ZZ  will,  acme  elans. 

Within  tha  ASP,  the  traditionally  independent  Technical  Services 
(with  tha  exception  of  Uw  Transportation  Corps,  an  ASP  creation) 
re  win  ted  the  measure  of  AST  control  ovvr  Own  and  regarded  Somervell's 
riH«r  for  functionalisation  as  anathema.  Must  Regular  Army  logistical 
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offlctri  had  a  tadnical  service  background  aa  cantraatad  with  tha 
civilian  business  background  of  atny  of  Som»rvsllta 
•apart*.  Tha  latter  would  depart  the  Army  at  tha  and  of  tha  war 
while  t)«e  former  remained,  In  any  ceae,  the  net  result  was  that  at 
the  end  of  the  war  the  AST  wea  a  peculiarly  vulnerable  organisation* 
A  sort  of  informal  coalition  took  shape  representing  WF,  OFO,  other 
sections  of  tha  General  Staff,  and  tha  Technical  Services  that  was 


anti-Somervell  and  hence  anti-ASF. 

Jh  tha  elaborate  hearings  before  the  Patch-Slap aon  Board,  the 

reconmendatlona  presented  fell  into  three  indentifiahle  groups. 

First  these  were  those  favoring  a  continuance  of  General  Marshall 'a 

tight  wartime  control  over  the  Army  through  a  vertical  round 

arrangement,  Including  the  continuance  of  the  ASF*.  The  supporters 

Included  Generals  Marshall,  McNamay,  and  Harrison,  tha  architects 

of  the  1942  reorganisation,  as  well  es  General  Suaervell  and  his 

principal  staff  advisers.  Secondly,  there  were  the  representatives 

of  the  General  Staff  and  of  tha  Technical  Services  who  preferred 
to 

generally  to  return  /  *ome thing  closely  resembling  the  pre-war 
organisation.  Thirdly  there  was  General  Dwignt  D.  Elsenhower  and 
hie  staff  from  the  European  Theater  who  favored  an  organisation 
somewhat  similar  to  the  second  group  but  incorporating  features  of 
tha  wartime  organization  of  the  European  Theater  of  Operations.  They 
would  replace  the  old  staff  divisions  with  directorates  that  would. 

In  a  sense,  operate  as  well  as  advise.  The  Board  listened  with 
particular  deference  to  Eisenhower,  since  he  was  designated  as  tha 
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wecmoc  of  Marshall  as  Chief  of  Staff  and  would  have  te  operate 
undar  tha  now  organisation.  Zn  any  caaa,  both  thaaa  1  attar  grapi 
attached  tha  ASF  service  ccawmd 1  a  rola  as  unwocfeable  In  psarstlwi 
because  It  violated  tha  principle  of  unity  of  camnand  In  tha  flald. 

And  abolition  of  tha  service  ccsamdi  meant  thara  would  ba  no  ftirthar 
naad  tor  AST. 

Tha  change  was  carried  through  within  tha  Amy  and  thara  was 

llttla  lnfluanca  for  changa  sxartad  by  agandaa  outalda  tha  adultery. 

It  had  no  p«rcap tibia  ralationshlp  to  military  aducation.  Xt  was 

approved  by  highar  authority,  l.e.  tha  President  under  tha  War  Powers  • 

Act,  but  waa  not  initiatad  by  him.  Ona  of  its  moat  curious  features 

•  * 

was  that  It  appeared  to  have  llttla  ralationshlp  to  tha  general  t-*v—s 
favored  by  War  Dapartnant  spokesmen  In  concur  rant  Congressional  haarlnga 
on  tha  craatlon  of  tha  post-war  national  aacurlty  organisation  that 
would  culminata  in  tha  National  Sacurlty  Act  of  1947.  Initially,  tha 
Army  supported  the  creation  of  a  single  Chief  of  staff  and  the  organi¬ 
sation  of  a  fourth  service  that  would  perform  for  all  tha  armed  services 
suppor  t  functions  analagous  to  those  tha  AST  performed  for  tha  Army 
during  World  War  XX.  The  explanation  is  to  be  found,  in  part,  In  tha 
assumption  that  the  194*  reorganisation  would  be  a  temporary  or 
stop-gap  ona,  pending  tne  organization  of  a  unified  Department  of 
Defense. 
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9XX.  KKOtQANIZATXOM,  1947-49  -  WAt  BIPAATNSNT  ... 

■ICOMXt  DSPA1TNKNT  Of  TNI  A AMT 

By  the  Security  Act  of  1947,  the  Air  Pore* 

k«c«a«  t  ooporoto  depertaent,  the  Mar  Depertaent  ret  renaaa 

the  Departatut  of  the  Aray  (DA)  and  the  Depertaeate  of  the 
Aray,  Navy,  end  Air  Force  heceae  executive  dapartaents  within 
the  National  Milltery  Catehllehaeat  under  the  "general  direc¬ 
tion  and  control"  of  the  Secretary  of  Defeaee.  The  service 
depertaeate  were  to  be  "separately  edaiaiatered"  under  their 
respective  secretariea,  but  these  eacretarles  lost  their 
Cabinet  rank.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  becaae  e  statutory 
body  seated  in  the  Office  Secretary  of  Defease,  specifically 
assigned  the  task  of  foraulating  joint  allltary  plans  end 
giving  stratafic  direction  to  unified  conaende  to  be 
established  la  verloua  parts  of  the  world.  These  changes 
la  the  position  of  the  Depertaent  of  the  Aray  la  the  overall 
setup  were  eccoapanled  by  changes  in  the  internal  aanageaeat 
of  the  depertaent  design,  d  to  enable  it  to  function  aore 
efficiently  vithlu  the  uew  freaework. 

The  changes  in  the  internal  organisation  of  the 

f  * 

department,  roughly  in  chronological  order  of  their 
occurrence,  werei 

(1)  Ths  ACT  coaaand  was  abolished  and  the  Office, 

Chief  of  Aray  Field  Forces  (OCAFF)  established  as  a  DA 


«Mr*tU(  «|«My"  far  iilttiai  «u  H«itl  u4 
individuals  u«4  Is  s  fluid  tray  (nst  Including  Technical 
••4  Adaialat rattve  Service?  t raising  mUitln).  iray 

•  rsas.  without  say  t.,1  ch»«g.  i*  fnaction.  «n*  yUcii 
directly  u.d.r  DA  Ss.dgu.r tar. . 

(Jt)  Ths  KtMirch  ss4  Development  Directorate  et  ths 
General  Staff  was  sad.  a  1  t  D  Division  within  tha  S,  S, 

*  t  Diractorata  ao4  tha  tltla  uf  tha  Xaetar  changed  ta 
Dlractarat*  af  Logie t lea. 

(3)  Aa  Arsy  Comptroller  was  established  "to  Improve 
tha  saa  of  seder*  mem* g ament  techniques  la  tha  hualaasa 
administration  af  tha  Arsy."  within  tha  Offloa  of  tha 
Cospt roller  af  tha  Arsy  (OCA)  a  Haaagas.at  Divisloa  was 
■a4a  responsible  fa*  conducting  stadias  aad  saklag  rtcoa- 
■aadatlaas  aa  Aray  argaaiaatlaa. 

(4)  Tha  single  Daputy  Chief  0f  Staff  was  raplacad  by 
a  Vlca  Chlaf  af  Staff  aad  two  Daputy  Chlafs  af  Staff,  tha 
first  far  flans  aad  Coabat  Operations,  tha  sacoaa  for 
Adalutstratlan.  Tha  Daputy  for  Fiona  sod  Operation,  was 
charged  with  supervlsloa  af  planning,  direction  of  eosbat 
operations  (Including  such  as  sight  he  charted  ta  tha  Chief 
af  Staff  as  executive  agent  of  tha  JCS),  deployaeut  of  forces 
end  allocation  of  resources,  and  asslgnaeat  of  strategic  eni 
tactical  alsclons  to  Arsy  coaaanders.  The  Deputy  for 
Adalnlstratlon  was  charged  with  supervision  of  all 


•daUlitntiM  and  currant  operational  ictirltl««  outside 
the  sphere  assigned  ta  tha  ether  deputy. 

(5)  Tha  Technical  Services  ware  placed  under  tha 
"direction  and  control"  of  the  Director  at  Logistics  and 
tha  Administrative  Services  under  tha  "direction  and 
control"  of  tha  Director  of  Personnel  and  Adniniatratlon. 

(6)  Tha  Army  Secretariat  u^dar  tha  new  arrangement 
consisted  at  tha  Secretary,  an  Undersecretary,  and  two 
assistant  secretaries  --  one  assigned  politico-military 
natters,  the  other  resources  and  adniniatratlon.  The  final 
circular  on  organisation  in  November  1948  stressed  the 
civilian  secretariat's  supervisory  control  over  Amy  loglsti 

The  position  of  the  Army  oversees  commends  underwent 

* 

little  immediate  change,  as  it  took  tine  to  develop  the 
machinery  of  unified  commend  under  the  JCS  overseas.  As 
that  system  took  shape,  however,  each  unified  comnand  was 
to  consist  of  component  commends  of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
force  under  a  Joint  commander  drawn  from  any  of  the  three 
services.  Much  as  in  World  War  II,  administrative  and 
logistical  control  of  service  components  would  rest  with 
the  responsible  military  department  and  in  practice  one  of 
the  service  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  bo  assigned  as  executive 
agent  for  each  unified  command.  The  rearrangements  of 
1947. Ap  gave  legal  sanction  to  the  system  in  practical 
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Mils  tyiua  tho  Chiof  of  Staff.  U.S.  Army,  axarciaed  *  dual 

rolo  —  (1)  Ae  executive  uai|*r  of  ebo  deyattaant  for  tho  ' ^ 
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Secretary  of  tho  Ar*y  and  <2)  A*  a  xomoor  of  tho  JCi.  vhoae 
reapoaaibllity  woo  to  tho  Socrotary  of  Defense  aad  iha 
President.  Tho  Army  Staff  served  hiti  i*a  ho»h  those 
capacltlas. 

Tha  mechanism  for  change  involved  in  tha  nav  national 
security  arrangements  appears  more  suitable  for  analysis  at 
tha  Defense  or  JCS  level.  The  internal  changes  involved  as 
the  War  Department  became  tho  Department  ot  tha  Amy  ware 
not  nearly  so  sweeping  as  those  of  1942  or  1946.  They  grew 
largely  out  of  internal  examination  withir  the  formal 
organisation,  ware  significantly  influenced  by  external  . 
pressures  only  to  tha  extent  that  they  ware  required  by 
tha  National  Security  Act,  and  had  no  really  fundamental 
relationship  to  sithsr  military  education  or  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  weepoae.  They  were  regarded,  as  the  1946 
reorganisation  had  been,  as  interim  changes  pending  the  estab¬ 
lishment  by  Congroesionel  legislation  of  a  new  statutory 
baaia  for  Army  organisation.  In  this  respect,  they  were 
as  significant  in  terms  of  whet  t*-y  did  not  do  »*  for  what 
they  did.  For  tha  moat  part  they  involved  tha  question  of 
how  to  implement  the  concept  of  providing  an  adequate 
Instrument  in  tl.  >  central  headquarters  of  the  Department 
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for  the  efficient  management  of  Arajr  affaire.  And  on  . 

i\ "  '  t, 

this  issue  the  main  lies  of  division  was  between  these 
who  fevered  functionalisation  as  opposed  to  the  traditional 
arrangements  of  the  Technical  Services. 

The  separation  of  the  Amy  and  Lhe  Air  Force  was  not 
a  single  dramatic  event  but  a  process  that  went  on  over  a 
long  psriod  of  time,  beginning  in  fact  with  the  creation 
of  the  Air  Service  la  World  War  Z.  It  was  an  organisational 
development  that  did  result  from  an  intensive  driva  by  air' 
officers  for  autonomy,  and  by  1947  the  AAF  was  already  a 
practically  autonomous  organization,  the  separation  of  which 
from  the  ground  army  Involved  no  great  difficulties.  A 
•detailed  agreement  between  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Chiefs  of 
Stsff,  the  Elsenhover-Spaats  Agreement,  governed  the  many 
details  of  the  split-off,  still  leaving  the  Army  responsible 
for  providing  mauy  common  supplies  and  services  for  the  AF. 

Meanwhile,  two  different  boards  analysed  the  results 
of  the  1946  reorganisation  in  1946-47  at  the  direction  of 
the  Chief  of  5te£f,and  both  found  it  wanting  in  many 
respects.  The  board  headed  by  Lt ■  Can.  W'sde  Haisllp,  for 
Instance,  found  the  War  Department  organisation  "not  condu- 
civa  to  aithar  maximum  tfficiancy  or  maximum  economy. " 

Among  tha  changes  recommended  and  carrisd  out  was  ths 
establishment  of  en  Army  Comptroller  in  1947,  e  recognition 
of  the  need  for  better  flnsncisl  management.  The  roots 
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*f  the  idaa  «f  co.ptroUor.hip  nor.  to  b«  f.uad  1.  tba 
b««i«...  world  .nd  in  tha  Control  Divi.ion  of  Conor.:. 
Somervell*’.  wart  lot  ASF.  Th.  cr.otion  of  tho  Co.ptrollor 
anticipated  a  for.ol  statutory  retirement  to  bo  o.t.bM.hod 
by  th.  Nation. 1  Security  Act  A.ond.ont.  of  1949.  Tho  othor 
result,  of  th.  boordo*  studies  —  the  substitution  of  OCA FP 
*a<*  placing  of  research  end  development  under 
th.  Di r.ctor  of  Logistic.  ~  re.ult.d  both  fro.  tho 
n.c.oity  for  oeono.y  end  conflicting  organisational 
pressures.  ACF'o  position  in  the  chain  of  co..and  between 
the  ZZ  .roles  and  the  DA  had  produced  ouch  friction.  Money 
for  research  and  d.valop.ant  was. scarce, and  officers  in  the 
Logistic*  Directorate  sought  to  eii.lnate  s  divided  line 
of  control  over  the  Technical  Service. 

The  establlshaent  of  the  Management  Division  in  the 
Comptroller's  Office  was  the  .ost  significant  development 
in  terms  of  the  effort  to  insti tutloneli re  change.  Thia 
division,  under  Col.  KUbourne  Johnston,  undertook  an 
lnteri.  study  on  "The  Organisation  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army"  end  submitted  a  raport  on  15  July  1948.  Studying 
the  lessons  of  history,  the  Management  Division  concluded 
thst  the  Arsy  had  had  to  abandon  ito  permanent  statutory 
structure  In  both  World  Wars  and  create  an  emergency 
organisation  because  of  two  major  defects  —  the  lack  of  a 
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truly  functional  staff  in  tha  Sanaa  of  siwflt  staff 
agencies  responsible  to  tha  Chief  of  Staff  for  aach  of 
tha  department's  major  functions,  and  "an  unwieldy  span 
of  control"  in  that  too  aany  agencies  reported  directly 
to  the  Chief  of  Staff* 

The  division  found  aost  ot  tha  faults  that  led  to 
reorganisation  In  the  two  wars  present  in  the  post-World 
War  II  organisation  and  reconaended  a  functional 
rearrangeaent  not  too  different  froa  that  proposed  by 
General  Somervell  except  in  that  it  would  operate  under 
the  Army  Statf  rather  than  under  a  service  coaaand.  The 
three  principal  features  of  the  so-called  Johnston  Plan 
were  —  (1)  To  reduce  the  number  of  agencies  reporting  to 
the  Chief  of  Staff  by  creating  a  Vice-Chief  end  two  Deputy 
Chiefs  who  would  supervise  functional  directorates;.  (2)  To 
functionalise  the-  Army  staff,  meaning  the  Technical  and 
Administrative  Services,  along  lines  similar  to  the  Somervell 
proposals;  (3)  to  placs  all  ZI  Installations  and  activities 
under  the  Army  commanders.  Including  the  Clean  II  installa¬ 
tions  commanded  by  the  Chiefs  of  the  Technical  and  Adminis¬ 
trative  Services, 

The  Management  Division  proposed  to  place  the  plan 
into  effect  in  s  series  of  steps.  The  first  step,  creating 
the  Vice-Chief  and  two  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  placing 
the  technical  and  administrative  services  under  the  Director 
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o f  Logistic*  and  of  Fersenael  and  Adulalst ration  respectively 
was  carried  out  in  November  1941,  a*  Phase  I  of  tha  plaa. 
lut  tha  further  step*  vara  Indefinitely  delayed  as  tha 
opposition  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Technical  Services  to  \ 
functionalisation  and  loss  of  control  of  Class  II  Installa¬ 
tion*  Bade  Itself  felt.  The  Technical  Service  Chiefs 
with  the  support  of  the  Director  of  Logistics,  were  able 
through  the  normal  staffing  procedures  to  persuade  the 
Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  that  further  step*  toward 
functionalisation  were  not  In  the  best  interests  of  the 
Any.  Even  in  those  areas  where  an  apparept  centralization 
of  control  was  formally  prescribed,  * .  _g.  the  Director  of 
Logistics'  "direction  and  control"  of  the  Technical 
Services,  it  had  little  practical  effect  for  other  sections 
of  tha  General  Staff  continued  to  share  this  direction  and 
control. 
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VIZI.  AMV  ORGANIZATION  ACT  OP  1950 


The  reorganisation*  from  1942  through  1948  were  carried  out  under 
the  emergency  wer  power*  of  the  President,.  Making  change  possible 
without  Congressional  sanction.  The' Army  Organization  Act  of  1950 
gave  the  Amy  a  new  statutory  basis  in  anticipation  of  the  expiration 
of  the  First  War  Powers  Act  of  1941.  Zt  replaced  a  Miscellany  of  old 
laws  governing  the  Army  that  dated  bade  almost  to  the  founding  of  the 
Republic.  Zt  was  accompanied  by  internal  changes  in  the  department 
that  completed  the  adjustment  to  the  National  Security  Act  of' 1947 
and  its  amendments  in  1949. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  1950  act  was  the  flexibility 
granted  the  Secretary  of  the  Any  in  prescribing  the  organization  of 
the  department  and  conducting  its  affairs*  The  Secretary,  acting 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  was  to 
be  "responsible  for"  and  "have  the  authority  necessary  to  conduct  all 
affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  Army, "  including  the  right,  within 
certain  limits  and  with  certain  exceptions,  to  prescribe  the  composi¬ 
tion,  duties  and  functions  of  the  Army  Staff  and  commands.  The  act 
stipulated  that  there  should  be  one  Undersecretary  and  two  Assistant 
Secretaries,  and  an  Army  Staff  to  be  composed  of  a  Chief  of  Staff, 
a  Vice-Chief  of  Staff,  not  to  exceed  three  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
and  not  to  exceed  five  Assistant  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  sane  thirteen 
heads  of  technical  and  adinini  rtrative  services  (by  name  but  without 


a  prescription  of  their  duties).  In  accordance  with  previous  legis- 
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latlon,  including  tha  National  Security  Act  /  of  19l»7  and  191*9,  cur¬ 
tain  duties  prescribed  for  tha  Chief  of  Staff,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Army,  tha  Inspector  Oenetal,  ttia  Judge  Advocate  General,  tha  Chief 
of  Enginters,  and  the  National  Guard  Bureau  ware  not  to  be  altered. 
Othervi.ee,  the  Army  Staff  waa  to  be  "organised  in  euch  mannar,"  end 
lta  member*  were  to  "perform  euch  duties  and  bear  auch  titlea,  an 
the  Seeratary  of  tha  Army  prescribe*." 

Tha  three  component#  of  the  Army  established  earlier  —  the 
Regular  Army,  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Organised  Reserve  Corps  —  were  continued.  The  traditional  branches 
of  the  Army,  sometimes  called  amt,  corps,  or  services  in  previous 
acts,  vers  continued,  but  the  Chief  of  a  Technical  Service  (Chiefs  of 
the  Combat  Arms  had  bean  abolished  in  191*2)  was  not  to  cotamand  all 
personnel  assigned  to  a  branch.  Functions  performed  by  these  Chiefs 
vers  to  bo  performed  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  tha 
Army  an i  subject  to  change  by  him,  not  as  formerly  by  virtue  of 
separate  authority  vested  in  them  by  Congress.  The  Secretary  waa 
to  cause  budgeting,  accounting,  progress,  and  statistical  reporting 
to  be  v  nducted  in  a  manner  consistent  with  operations  of  the  Office 
of  the  Comptroller  of  tha  Department  of  Dofense,  which  meant  in 
practice  that  separate  Technical  Service  budgets  would  be  abolished. 

The  powers  granted  tha  Secretary  of  the  Army  under  the  act  thua 
provided  a  mechanism  for  substantial  change  within  the  department 
without  reliance  on  eithor  Congressional  legislation  or  U»e  Presi¬ 
dent's  war  powers.  These  powers  ware  used  to  make  certain  rearrange- 


«nt«  .In  D»  Any  Staff  and  Modifications  in  procedure  in  1950, 
generally  as  follow*  r 

(1)  The  titles  of  the  two  Deputy  Chiafa  of  Staff  war*  changad  and 
thair  functions  rearranged;  tha  Amy  Comptroller  waa  elevated  to  tha 
rank  of  a  third  deputy  but  without  tha  official  tltla.  Thaaa  thro* 
offlca*  wars  to  aet  for  tha  Chivf  of  Staff  and  tha  Tice  Chiaf  in 
carrying  out  thair  responsibilities,  tha  Deputy  Chief  for  Plana  and 
Programs  carrying  responsibility  for  all  baalc  planning,  tha  Deputy 
Chiaf  for  0 pa rations  and  Administration  for  execution  of  plana,  and 
tha  Comptrollar  for  review  of  tha  efficiency  and  economy  of  tha  Army's 
opa rations. 

(2)  Tha  five  Oaneral  Staff  Directorates  wars  changad  to  four 
0- sections  and  thair  heads  banana  Assistant  Chiefs  of  Staff,  follow¬ 
ing  tha  FUrshing  pattern  of  the  1920's.  The  Organisation  ard  Training 
Directorate  was  abolished  and  its  personnel  function*  transferred  to 
0-1,  its  training  functions  to  OCA  FT. 

(3)  An  Amy  Program  System  was  initiated  designed  to  translate 
strategic  plana  into  action,  to  provide  a  basis  for  budgeting, 
formulation  of  annual  programs,  and  s  system  of  review  of  execution 
of  thaaa  programs.  Program  management  headed  up  in  the  various 
sections  of  tha  Oaneral  Staff. 

(ii)  Performance  budgeting  was  initiated  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  National  Security  Act  Amendments  of  19b7,  wiping 
out  tha  independent  budgets  of  the  Technical  Services  that  in  some 
cases  dated  back  to  the  Revolution.  Overall  control  of  the  budget 
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w**  wt«d  in  the  OtMUl  Staff  divisions  under  the  supervision  of' 
the  Comptroller  and  the  Secretariat* 

These  changes  provided  for  tighter  executive  control  to  be 
axerciaed  over  programming,  budgeting,  and  execution  through  the 
oechaniam  of  the  General  Staff  and  curbed  some  of  the  traditional 
independence  of  the  Technical  and  Administrative  Services.  They  did 
not,  however,  change  the  basic  commodity  organization  of  the  Technical 
Services  or  their  existing  functions. 

These  changes  were  brought  about  by  a  variety  of  influences  and 
individuals  both  outside  the  Army  and  within  it.  These  influences 
all  Involved  common  concepts  —  that  the  basic  management  practices  in 
the  department  needed  improvements  so  that  the  cost  of  both  material 
and  the  performance  of  functions  could  be  better  identified  and  controlled, 
and  that  the  control  of  the  department  by  the  civilian  secretariat 
should  be  strengthened. 

In  the  meantime,  the  1949  Amendments  to  ti  e  National  Security  Act 
converted  the  National  Military  Establislment  into  an  executive  depart¬ 
ment  now  called  the  Department  of  Defense  and  reduced  the  status  of 
the  Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  to  military  departments 
within  DOD.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  was  to  exercise  "direction  and 
control"  over  them. 

One  feature  of  the  amendments  tha';  strengthened  that  direction 
and  control  and  fundamentally  affected  the  organization  and  procedures 
of  the  Army  grew  cut  of  the  studies  of  the  First  Hoover  Commission. 

The  Commission  severely  criticized  the  existing  budget  structure 
of  the  mill tary  oopnrtmcnts  and  urged  reorganizing  these  budgets 
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"on  a  functional  or  psrfoneanc*  boats.*  It  prspssad  that  tha  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  should  have  fall  authority  and  control  sear  tha 
preparation  and  expenditure  of  tha  defense  budget  assuring  a  olaar 
and  dlract  accountability  to  tha  President  and  tcngrese  through  a 
single  official.  Title  IT  of  tha  National  Security  Act  Aiwndmanta 
reflected  there  recommendations.  Tha  pc* i tier  of  Comptroller  was 
astablialmd  in  tha  Department  of  Cafenaa  with  bread  authority  over 
tha  financial  cpsrationa  of  tha  military  departments.  He  was  tc 
direct  preparation  cf  tha  Departrant's  budget  est  tastes,  including 
tha  formulation  of  uniform  terminology,  bud  jet  classification  and 
procedures  and  be  responsible  for  supervising  acccuntir.r  procedure* 
and  etatietical  reporting.  Comptrollers  were  to  be  established  in 
each  of  the  throe  services  directly  responsible  to  the  service 
secretaries  and  to  act  under  the  general  guidance  ‘of  the  Dafanaa 
Comptroller^  Tha  new  POD  Co-.ptroller,  Kr.  Wilfred  KcKell,  on  17  Kay 
1950  established  tha  categories  to  be  used  in  tha  new  performance 
budgets,  replacing  for  tha  Army  the  traditional  Technical  Service- 
crlented  classifications  with  eight  broad  functional  categories. 

This  development,  imposed  from  outside,  was  responsible  for  the  new 
budgeting  practices  and  if,  flue  need  the  other  changes  in  procedure 


introduced  in  1950-51. 


Within  tha  Army,  a  further  development  of  tha  Kanagemont 
Division's  earlier  organisational  studies  by  sn  outside  firm,  Creaop, 
hcCormick,  and  Paget,  pointed  in  the  same  direction.  The  management 
firm's  conclusions,  general  similar  to  tic  at  of  tlw  Johnston  study, 


3 


propoMd  the  functional  realignment  of  the  Deputy  Chief ■  of  Staff 


end  tha  Comptroller  that  mi  carried  out  in  19$0,  and  In  rec— mending  ‘ 
■on  "timely  and  realistic  controls  rare al inf  tha  progress  performance 
«  •  •  against  planned  schedules  or  against  standards  of  performance* 
pointed  tha  wax  to  the  development  of  the  Arm/  Pro  {ran  Systan  wider 
tha  aegis  of  the  Oonaral  Staff.  These  wen  concepts  com  ton  tc  tha 
world  of  business  management,  Oerter al  Somervell's  ASX,  and  the  jiage- 
Pent  Division  of  the  Comptroller's  Office. 

The  Crosap,  HcComlck,  and  Paget  study  went  further  and  recom- 
rended  the  functional isatlcn  of  the  Technical  and  Administrative 
Services.  But  hen  again  tha  opposition  of  tin#  Chiefs  of  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Services,  supported  by  the  Director  of  Logistics  (later  O-ii), 
blocked  the  establishment  of  a  truly  functional  staff  below  the 
levels  of  the  Deputies  and  tha  Assistant  Chiefs  cf  Staff.  General 

J.  Lawton  Collins,  then  Chief  of  Staff,  agreed  to  the  changes 

re  contended  in  V~«e  study  insofar  as  they  affected  the  top  levele  bet- 
rejected  the  functionalisation  of  the  Technical  Services  as  too  dis¬ 
ruptive.  Collins  felt  that  tha  departmental  organisation  should 
closely  parallel  that  of  field  organisations  under  PK  101-$  "with 
which  the  entire  Amy  is  familiar  and  wtilch  has  proven  itself  so  often.” 

The  Amy  Reorganisation  Aot  of  19$0  was  drawn  up  in  the  llgnt  of 
Gcrieral  Collins'  dtcislons  on  the  management  survey.  Its  drafting 
was  largoly  the  work  of  I.t.  Col.  Oeorgc  E.  Bays  of  the  Comptroller's 

K. anajement  Division,  but  it  represented  Oe no ral  Collins'  views  and 
those  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Amy  Prank  Pace,  both  of  whom  dofended 
it  before  Congress.  There  was  considerable  criticism  in  Congress  cf 
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Mu  erieet  to  which  the  bll)  centre]  lied  power  in  the  StereUj?  of 
the  Amy  to  make  chon  see.  The  Ibchnlcel  Service  Chiefs  bitterly 
resisted  the  abolition  of  their  statutory  recognition.  But  Congress 
in  this  esse  node  few  ebonies  in  the  Amy  draft,  so  that  the  whole 
reorganisation  in  1950  may  be  considered  a  product  of  a  formal  organi¬ 
sation  adapting  itaslf  o  changed  conditions  and  to  outside  pressures 
for  better  business  management.  Per  the  noet  pert,  individuals 
involved  in  bringing  about  this  change  acted  aa  part  of  tho  fomal 
organisation  and  not  aa  individuals.  The  central  organisational 
authority,  by  this  time  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  appears  to  have 
played  no  significant  role  in  shaping  the  specific  changes  in  the 
Amy  organisation  but  hit  new  place  in  the  defense  set-up  led  to  many 
of  than. 
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department  «r  the  army  changes,  1933-51 

th«r«  wu  no  swooping  roorgiisation  of  th*  Department 
of  tho  Amy  ot  ony  alnglo  point  bo<  .non  1950  and  19*2. 

Thoro  worn,  hewovor,  cumulative  chs  igoa  betwooa  1953  end 
193*  thot  brought  about  substantial  raorganiiation  and 
chango  in  tho  dapartaontal  apparatus  for  direction  of  tho 
Amy’s  affairs.  Thsso  changss  involved  botn  shifts  in 
tho  deportment *s  role  as  a  result  of  increasing  centralisa¬ 
tion  of  power  in  tho  Office  S.crst.ry  of  Defena.  and  lumr.i.l 
changes  within  the  department  itself. 

At  the  higher  level,  Prosidsnt  Eisenhower’s  Reorganisa¬ 
tion  Plan  No.  *  in  1953  abolished  several  of  the  boards  set 
up  under  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  and  vested  their 
functions  in  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense.  In  an 
addtrionsl  measure  tt  emphasise  civilian  control  over  the 
department,  executive  agencies  for  unified  common  ..re 
shifted  from  the  service  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  departmental 
secretaries.  Amendments  to  the  National  Security  Act  in 
1956  further  centralised  powor  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  The  military  departments  were  removed  from 
the  ope  retlonel  chain  of  command  end  the  executive  agency 

system  abolished.  The  new  chain  of  command  ran  from  the 

*• 

Piesldent  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  through  the  JCS  to 
the  unilied  commands.  The  departments  were  now  to  bo 
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"asps-- f.aly  organised"  but  not  "separately  administered.” 

A  Defense  Directorate  of  Research  and  Development  was  aat 
up  to  suparviaa  tha  research  and  development  programs  of 
all  tha  services.  By  an  amendment  Introduced  on  tha  floor 
of  tha  House,  tha  McCormack-Curtls  Amendment,  tha  Secretary 
of  Defense  vas  empowered  t<  provide  for  tha  carrying  out  of 
any  supply  and  service  activity  common  to  more  than  one 
military  department  "by  a  single  agency  or  auch  other 
organisations!  entities  as  ha  deems  appropriate." 

Tha  net  affect  of  these  changes  was  to  leave  tha 
Department  of  tha  Army  responsible  for  organising,  training, 
equipping,  supplying,  and  administering  ground  forces  but 
to  transfer  ell  strategic  and  tactical  direction  to  the  »CS 
and  the  unified  commands.  Internal  adjustments  within  the 
department,  meanwhile,  included  the  following  principal 
changes  between  195A  and  1957 j 

(1)  The  Army  Secretariat  was  reorganised  to  include 

an  Under  Secretary;  four  Assistant  Sa  rotaries  —  for  Civil 

and 

Military  Affairs,  Plnancisl  Management,  Logistics ./Manpower , 
Personnel  end  Reserve  Forces  respact i ve ly ; • a  Director  of 
Research  and  Davalopmant  with  tha  rank  but  not  the  title  of 
an  Asalatant  Secretary;  a  Ccnaral  Counsel,  Chief  of 
Legislative  Liaison,  Chief  of  Public  Information,  and  an 
Administrative  Assistant. 
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(2)  The  Army  Ceneral  Staff  was  reorganised  to  provide 
for  three  Deputy  Chiefsof  Staff  with  a  Chief  of  Research 
and  Development  and  the  Arey  Comptroller  ale  f  deputy 
rank,  two  Assistant  Chiefs  of  Staff,  one  for  intelligence 
(ACS f)  and  oae  for  Reserve  Components  (ACSRC).  First  G-4 
was  made  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics  (0CSLOG) 

and  given  commend  authority  over  the  Technical  Services 
including  their  personnel  end  funds.  Then  staff  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  research  and  development ,  scattered  among  various 
staff  sections  were  consolidated  under  a  Chief  of  Research 
and  Development.  Finally  the  offices  of  C-l  and  C-3  were 
abolished  and  their  functlone  and  personnel  combined  with 
those  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations  and 
Administration  and  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Plans  to 
form  two  new  officee  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Personnel  (DCSPER)  and  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Opera¬ 
tions  (DCSOPS)  respectively.  C-2  wee  changed  to  ACSI  and 
ACSRC  created.  Most  of  the  Special  Staff  sections  other  then 
the  Chiefs  of  the  Technical  Services  were  grouped  under  DCSPER 
and  DCSOPS. 

(3)  The  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  was  reorganised 
to  make  the  Vine  Chief  of  Staff  responsible  for  effective 
administration  and  management  of  tho  Army  Staff.  The  five 
doputy  level  officers  were  delegated  substantial  authority  • 
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to  take  final  An;  staff  action  on  matters  in  thalr 
respective  araas  not  requiring  tha  parsocal  attantion  of 
cha  Vice  Chiaf. 

(4)  Tha  0.  S.  Continental  Amy  Connand  (USCONAKC)  was 
established  absorbing  the  training  and  combat  development 
functions  fomarly  perforaed  by  OCAFF.  USCORAK*.'  was  assigned 
additional  command  and  administrative  responsibilitiaa 
including  direct  control  of  the  CONOS  arales  and  tha  Military 
District  of  Washington,  but  tha  Technical  Services  concurrently 
gained  greater  control  of  their  Class  11  installations' . 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  created  single  managerships 
for  specific  types  of  comnon  supplies  and  scttIcss  for 

the  entire  DOD  beginning  with  food,  clothing,  nodical  supplies, 
and  land  transportation  in  1956.  Tha  Secretary  of  the  Army 
wan  designated  single  manager  for  food,  clothing,  and  land 
transportation;  and  he  delegated  his  operating  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  the  single  managerships  to  the  Chiefs  of  tha 
Technical  Services  handling  the  specific  commodities  or 
services  concerned. 

The  concepts  dictating  these  changes  appear  to  bet 
<1)  the  need  to  establish  a  aystss  rtsponniva  to  tha 
diraction  of  tha  Sacratary  of  Defanaa;  (2)  the  need  to 
free  the  Chief  of  Staff  for  JCS  duties;  (3)  tha  need  to 
provide  clear  directional  authority  in  tha  hands  of  the 
General  Staff  over  both  operating  staff  agencies  and 
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«~Taaali{  f||  tU  mrned  u  give  research  u4  <*vtlopMBt  • 
******  »*•*•  *•  *  Mtl*4  wham  tfct  develepmaat  of  mv  weapons 
W  •  ••**«  •*  lmperteaee;  (5)  cha 

_B,<  ••  efflcieacy  n4  ecoaoay  end  avoid  dupllca- 

**"  *■  aaraiaa  a>4  •  apply  activities. 

VWaa  ckaagaa  resulted  from  bath  internal  and  axcarsal 
pressure*.  aat  tb#  mechaalsa  af  chauga,  insofar  aa  lntarnal 
namagMMti  ia  cha  departmaac  vara  conceraad.  Involved 
tha  familiar  processes  of  study.  staffing,  and  reconciliation 
af  dlaagraaaaacs  within  cha  faraal  orgaaisacloa. 

Bk#*  *k#  Praaldaot  announced  Reorganization  Plan  No. 

*  la  1,53  *•  declared  that  "Improvements  are  badly  needed 
in  tha  Bapnrcaanca  of  cha  Aray.  Navy,  and  Air  Force. H  *y 
instructions  t roa  tha  Secretary  of  Defense,  tha  Secretary 
of  tha  Aray  established  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Army 
Organisation  headed  by  Paul  L.  Davies,  Vice-President  of 
the  Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corporation.  The  committee 
used  a  civilian  staff  furnished  by  McKlnsey  A  Co. ,  a  Chicago 
management  firm.  The  Davies  Committee  recommended  reducing 
the  number  of  agencies  reporting  directly  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  the  creation  of  a  training  command,  and,  in  the 
supply  area,  creation  of  a  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  for  Supply, 
a  supply  command,  and  elimination  of  the  division  of 
responsibility  between  the  CONUS  Armies  and  the  Technical 
Services  for  operation  of  Class  II  installations. 
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?  each  function."  Nor  414  the  committee  want  to  separata 


responsibility  for  research  and  development  from  that  for 
procurement,  reflecting  in  this  case  as  in  its  opposition 
to  functionalization  an  Ordnance  viewpoint  since  most  of 

i  i 

its  members  had  In  one  way  or  another  been  connected  with 

t  ? 

\  \ 

the  Army's  Ordnance  Corps. 

-  |  The  committee  also  recommended  closer  alignment  of 

<  : 

;  fiscal  responsibility  with  the  organisational  structure 

and  the  establishment  of  a  civilian  assistant-secretary  for 

1  i 

:  I 

j  j  financial  management.  It  stressed  the  need  for  the  Army 

f  |  Staff  to  gat  out  of  operations,  something  the  Patch-Slmpson 

Board  a  decade  earlier  had  insisted  could  not  be  done. 

The  proposal  that  net  the  strongest  opposition  within 
the  Army,  creating  a  supply  command,  involved  this  principle, 
t  j  Lt.  Can.  Willie  ton  B.  Palmer,  who  had  recently  become  G-4, 

turned  the  committee  proposals  upside  down  and  proposed 
Instead  that  C-4  be  transformed  into  DCSLOG  with  command  as 

i  i 

well  as  staff  authority  over  the  Technicol  Services. 
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Palace's  argument  was  tha  iai«  that  Somervell  used  In 
World  War  II,  that  In  tha  logistics  area  staff  and  command 
functions  could  not  ba  separated.  Palmer's  viaw  prevailed 
with  tha  Chief  of  Staff  apd  the  Secretary  and  on  8  September 
1954  G-4  was  transformed  into  DCSLOC  with  the  functions 
Palmer  had  asked.  The  Davies  Committee  recommendation  to 
create  a  training  command  was  carried  out  shortly  afterward 
with  tha  creation  of  USCONARC.  A  subsequent  rearrangement 
cleared  up  much  of  the  confusion  existing  about  Class  II 
Installations  under  the  Technical  Services  by  removing  the 
CONUS  Armies'  functions  in  providing  for  their  housekeeping 
and  placing  them  completely  under  the  Technical  Services, 
in  effect  as  part  of  the  DCSLOC  "command." 

Meanwhile,  pressures  mounted  from  civilian  scientists 
within  tha  Army,  the  scientific  community  outside  represented 
on  the  Army'e  Scientific  Advisory  Pane*.,  and  the  Congress 
for  s  higher  place  for  research  an  t  development  within  the 
military  organization.  The  first  step  toward  meeting 
these  pressures  involved  the  creation  in  1954  of  the 
position  of  Chief  of  Research  and  Development  under  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Plans  (whose  position  was  renamed 
Plans  and  Research).  Research  and  development  functions 
scattered  among  G-l,  0-3,  and  DCSLOC  were  transferred  to 
this  office  but  the  marriage  of  plans  and  research  did 
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not  prove  to  bo  *  happy  one.  la  September  IMS  the  verdict 
of  the  bevies  Coaaltcee  wee  reversed  and  the  Chief  of 
Research  end  bevelopaeat  was  given  a  deputy  rank  oa  the 
Army  Staff  though  not  the  title  because  of  the  statutory 
llaitatioa  oa  the  number  of  deputies.  While  the  Chief  of 
Research  and  Development  was  empowered  to  act  in  the  name 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  had  a  direct  channel  to  the 
technical  Services,  his  ability  to  direct  their  programs 
was  hampered  by  the  fact  that  DCSLOC  controlled  their 
personnel,  budgets,  and  facilities.  The  creation  of  the 
new  post  on  the  staff  was  followed,  in*  November  1955,  by  the 
establishment  of  the  position  of  Director  of  Research 
with  a  rank,  but  without  the  title,  of  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army. 

The  obvious  imbalance  at  the  Ceneral  Staff  level  i«d  in 
January  1956  to  the  further  reorganisation  in  which  G- 1  and 
C-3  were  abolished  and  DCSPER  and  DCSOPS  established,  making 
a  total  of  five  deputies  exercising  functions  in  their 
respective  areas  in  the  name  of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  changes  of  1954-56  in  the  departmental  staff  then 
were  the  proujet  of  many  Influences,  one  of  the  most  notable 
the  need  to  provide  a  bettar  ayatem  for  controlling 
development  of  new  weapons,  ths  other  the  need  to  cstsblish 
firmer  control  over  the  Technical  Services.  If  sny  one 
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personality  dictated  these  changes  It  was  Ceaeral  Peine r 
with  his  Concept  of  DCSLOG  as  a  staff  and  a  connand, 
rather  than  the  aenbers  of  the  Davies  Connlttee.  Palaer's 
concepts,  however,  were  nodi  fled  hy  tb«  aaaaa^an  gj^S3gS%afl|pg 
arose  fron  other  sources  fee  e 
developnent  staff,  something  that  ' 

weakening  the  central  control  over  the  entire  logistics 
structure  that  it  aspired  to  exercise.  In  any  case,  the 
changes  resulted  fron  the  nornal  workings  of  the  internal 
staff  processes  of  the  departnent  and  the  Amy  Organisation 
Act  of  1950  provided  a  sufficient  acchanian  to  asks  these 
changes  possible  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Aray  except 
insofar  as  it  Halted  the  nuaber  of  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  Assistant  Secretaries. 

By  contrast,  the  developnent  of  the  single  nanager 
systea  was  almost  entirely  a  product  of  outside  pressures. 
Various  investigating  committees  of  Congress  continually 
criticised  the  duplication  and  waste  involved  in  the 
separate  supply  and  service  systens  of  the  military 
departments.  The  Second  Hoover  Commission  in  1955 
recommended  as  a  remedy  the  establishment  of  a  separata 
civilian-managed  agency,  reporting  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  to  administer  common  supply  and  service  activities. 
This  recommendation  was  opposed  both  by  the  Secretary  of 
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Defense  sad  tht  Military  departments  oa  tha  grounds  that 
a  civil lan -man aged  ayataa  could  not  ha  responsive  to 
allltary  noad.  But  It  prodded  tha  Defansa  astabllahaant 
Into  seeking  some  other  raaady  for  duplication  and  this 
raaady  was  cancalvad  to  ba  the  single  manager  ayctea. 

I 

t 

.  X.  THE  MCNAMARA  REOP'-ANI RATION  -  1961-63 


Aa  part  of  a  general  program  to  streamline  tha  organi¬ 
sation  of  DOD,  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  In 
1961  initiated  tha  first  major  reorganization  of  tha 
Department  of  tha  Army  since  1966.  Tha  basic  reorganisa¬ 
tion  plan  for  tha  Army  was  produced  u^dar  Project  80,  but 
it  was  significantly  affected  by  Project  100  that  led  to 
tha  creation  of  tha  Defense  Supply  Agency  (DSa) .  Tha 
reorganization  involved  tha  practical  abolition  of  tha 
headquarters  of  the  Technical  Services  —  the  Offices  of 
the  Surgeon  General  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  excepted  — 
and  the  parcelling  out  of  their  functions,  personnel,  and 
installations  among  several  new  agencies. 

DSA,  operating  directly  under  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  designed  to  centralise  performance  of  common  supply  and 
service  functions,  took  over  the  single  managerships  and  other 
similar  functions,  affecting  primarily  the  Quartermaster 
Corps.  The  Project  80  reorganization  provided  for  two  new 
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major  CONUS  commands  on  tha  asms  leval  with  CON ARC,  cha 
A ray  Malarial  Command  (AMC)  and  tha  Coabac  Davalopaaata 
Coaaand  (CDC>.  AMC  waa  aada  raapensibla  for  raaaarch  and 
davalopaant,  production,  Mftr  supply 

functions  in  tha  Unitad  Statas,  CDC  for  tha  davalopaant  of 
coabat  doctrine,  and  all  Individual  and  unit  training  was 
consolidated  under  CONAKC.  Tha  Technical  Sarvlcas  thus 
lost  their  aatarlal  functions  to  AMC,  their  training  functions 
to  CONAKC,  and  thair  functions  in  tha  formulation  of  doctrine 
to  CDC.  A  new  centralised  Office  of  Personnel  Operations 
(OPO)  was  established  under  tha  supervision  of  DCSPER  to 
taka  over  military  personnel  functions  foraerly  performed 
by  both  the  Adjutant  General  and  the  Technical  Services. 
Technical  Service  headquarters  civilian  personnel  functions 
were  assigned  to  the  Civilian  Personnel  Division  of  the  Chief 
of  Staffs  Office. 

The  field  commands  and  activities  of  the  Technical 
Services  ware  regrouped  into  five  commodity  type  commands 
and  two  functions!  commands  under  AMC.  Tha  commodity 
commands  -  Weapons  Commend,  Munitions  Command,  Mobility 
Command,  Missile  Commend,  and  Electronics  Command  carried 
out  research  and  development,  production  and  procurement, 
and  exercised  integrated  commodity  management  within  their 
respective  spheres.  A  Supply  and  Maintenance  Command  was 
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charged  with  operation  •  «  vhtUiitt  supply,  maintenance, 
and  distribution  activities  for  the  Aray,  and  a  Test  aad 
Evaluation  Command  combined  teat  sad  evaluation  functions 
for  new  equipment  formerly  performed  by  the  Technical 
Services  and  CONARC  boards.  Thirty  separate  field  installa¬ 
tions  also  reported  directly  to  A.HC,  including  several 
research  laboratories  and  eleven  procurement  districts. 

The  development  of  approximately  JC  critical  weapons  systems 
were  removed  from  normal  channels  of  command  and  placed  under 
project  managers,  most  of  whom  also  reported  directly  to  rhe 
Commanding  General,  AMC. 

In  the  initial  reorganisation  under  Project  80,  the 
Offices  of  the  Chiaf  of  Ordnance  and  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Services  were  abolished  and  their  staff  functions  transferred 
to  DCSLOG.  Residual  Quartermaster  functions,  not  transferred 
to  DSA ,  were  entrusted  to  a  Chief  of  Support  Services  under 
DCSLOC.  Chiefs  of  the  Transportation  and  Signal  Corps  were 
left  as  special  staff  agencies,  but  by  1965  the  first  had 
been  absorbed  by  DCSLOC  and  the  second  by  DCSOPS.  Of  the 
old  Technical  Service  Headquarters,  only  the  Surgeon  General 
and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  remained. 

The  basic  structure  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
Ceneral  Staff  was  not  initially  affected  by  Project  60, 
but  one  of  its  goals  was  to  divorce  that  staff  from 


«7 


optntltm  to  the  mxIiui  extent  possible,  returolag  to 
tho  principle  of  the  1942  reorganisation.  Thy  principal 
Inpact  vaa  a  reduction  in  siae  with  the  cute  heavieat  ia 
OCRD  end  DCSLOG  where  identifiable  operating  functiona 
were  tranaferred  to  tha  field.  In  the  caae  of  DCSPER, 
the  situation  waa  reversed,  on  account  of  the  aaalgnaent 
of  0P0  and  TACO  aa  operating  agencies  under  it.  However, 
a  net  reduction  in  the  Any  Staff  fron  13,700  to  10,500 
waa  achieved. 

Subaequant ly ,  Secretary  McNamara  directed  a  further 

♦ 

atudy  of  the  Arty  Staff  with  a  view  to  speeding  its 
decision-making  processes  and  reducing  its  sire  by  another 
15  per  cent.  As  a  result  of  project  39a,  DCS0PS  was  split 
and  staff  supervision  over  the  raising  and  training  of  tha 
Any  transferred  to  an  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Force 
Development  (ACSF0R),  along  lines  recommended  in  Project  80 
but  rejected  at  the  time  by  the  General  Staff.  To  accelerate 
dec  is  ion -asking  within  the  General  Staff  a  Staff  Action 
Control  Office  was  wdded  to  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Steff. 
The  Army  Staff  was  further  reduced  from  10,500  to  8,500  by 
the  end  of  1963. 

The  Project  80  reor ganl < at  1  on  Involved  two  main 
concepts  —  first,  that  tha  Army  Staff  should  net  operute, 
a  reversal  of  the  Patch-Slmpaon  Board  verdict  of  1946|  and 
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•«condt  that  kh«  vh«l«  Aray  ntrvct«t«  should  k«  "functional, 
■either  of  thee#  concepts  vara  now.  Tha  doccrlna  of 
"functionalisation"  had  doainatod  tha  thinking  of  induatrlal 
managers  and  public  adainiatratora  ainca  World  War  II.  Tha 
pravioua  dacada  within  tha  Dapartaant  of  Defansa  had  baan 
ana  of  gradual  "funccionaliaation and  within  tha  Aray 
tha  Coaptrollar *  a  Offica  had  promoted  tha  concapt  ainca 


1948. 


The  Technical  Servicaa  had  been  tha  target  of  rafornara 
ainca  tha  time  of  General  Somarvell,  but  all  pravioua 
attempts  to  abolish  than  had  failed.  Tha  effort  was 
successful  in  1942  mainly  because  their  positions  had 
already  bean  severely  eroded  by  creeping  functionalisation 
in  the  1950**  and  because  Secretary  McNamara  developed 
the  techniques  and  shoved  the  determination  to  carry 
through  a  fundamental  reorganisation.  In  broader  perspective, 
however,  tha  reorganisation  was  an  attempt  to  adapt  tha 
Army  to  tha  vast  changes  in  weapons  and  In  the  Defense 
envlronmant  that  had  coma  about  in  the  1950’s. 

Secretary  McNamara’s  technique  involved  tha  creation 
of  ad  hoc  committees  to  exemlna  particular  problem  areas. 

Each  particular  study  was  given  a  project  number.  Tha 
projects  involving  organisation  and  managament  waro 
assigned  to  Cyrus  Vance,  General  Counsel  of  the  DOD, 
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and  under  hi*  to  a  Director  of  Organisational  and 
Managaaent  Planning,  a  now  offica  undar  Solis  Horowits. 
Vance  and  Rorowita  aakad  the  Secretary  of  tha  Aray, 

Klvia  Stahr,  to  aake  tha  Projact  80  study,  citing  tha  naad 
for  a  new  examination  of  nany  quaations  relating  to  tha 
Aray's  organisational  structura.  Tha  Chiaf  of  Staff, 
Canaral  George  R.  Decker,  personally  selected  Mr.  Leonard 
Roalschar,  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  Aray  for  nearly  a 
decade,  to  head  tha  Projact  80  Study  Croup  and  ha  geve 
hia  latitude  to  make  whatever  recommendations  ha  saw  fit 
within  broad  guidelines  furnished  by  Mr.  Vanca.  Hoalscher 
formed  a  coaaittaa  of  60  Aray  officara  and  civilians 
which  ha  divided  into  subgroups,  each  assigned  the  study 
of  a  particular  Army  function.  The  Hoalscher  Committee, 
between  April  and  October  1961,  produced  the  most  thorough 
and  detailed  internal  study  of  Army  organisation  and 
management  t.  at  had  aver  bean  made. 

The  Hoelst  >er  Coaaittaa  report  was  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  tha  A. ay  on  5  October  1961  and  to  Mr.  Vance 
and  the  Secretary  c*  Defense  on  16  October  1961  before 
the  Army  Staff  and  Secretariat  had  arrived  at  their  own 
official  position  on  it.  On  16  October  General  Decker 
appointed  a  comaictee  of  senior  officers  headed  by 
Lt.  Con.  Dovid  Traub,  the  Array  Comptroller,  to  study  the 
Hoelscher  report  and  recomraend  a  General  Staff  position. 


At  the  same  t ime  General  Staff  Agencies  were  assigned 
the  cask  of  developing  recommendations  on  the  structures 
of  the  three  functional  commands  envisaged  by  the 
Hoelscher  Coaaictee.  As  In  the  case  of  the  1942 
reorganisation,  the  Technical  Services,  the  agencies 
most  vitally  affected,  were  not  foraally  consulted  at 
this  point  chough  they  learned  of  the  plan  through 
contacts  with  DCSLOG. 

Secretary  McNamara  did  not  want  the  reorganization 
delayed  by  the  usual  round  of  staff  concurrences  and 
went  to  work  immediately  with  his  own  investigations, 
centering  on  the  new  Army  Materiel  Coaaand.  He  indicated 
quite  clearly  he  would  accept  no  solution  that  did  not 
abolish  the  Technical  Services,  and  personally  adjusted 
the  setup  of  the  AKC  subcommands.  The  Traub  Committee, 
almost  of  necessity,  concentrated  on  other  aspects  <sf  the 
reorganisation  and  developed  some  modifications  in  the 
Hoelscher  Committee  recommendations,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  Army  Stoff.  The  final  Traub  Committee 
report  to  the  Chief  of  Staff  accepted  the  general  concepts 
of  ths  Hoelscher  Coamlttss  and  smbodlcd  the  AMC  organisa¬ 
tion  davslopsd  in  consultation  with  Mr.  McNamara. 

Another  Influence  brought  to  bear  at  this  point  was 
that  of  Central  Maxwell  Taylor,  former  Army  Chief  of  Staff 


•ad  personal  Military  adviser  to  President  Kennedy. 

At  Taylor's  request  Mr.  Hoelscher  briefed  him  on  the 
concept  of  the  reorganisation ,  and  Taylor  raised  many 
questions  particularly  relating  to  the  reactions  of  the 
Technical  Service  Chiefs.  As  a  result  Mr.  McNamara 
assembled  then  on  8  December  1961  and  told  then  that  he 
was  Interested  In  their  comments  but  that  he  had  already 
decided  to  recomnend  the  reorganisation  to  the  President. 
After  listening  to  their  remarks  —  their  major  objections 
wtM  to  t*le  loss  of  military  officer  personnel  career 
management  end  technical  training  functions  —  Mr.  McNamara 
stated  he  hoped  the  chiefs  would  not  weaken  the  Defense 
establishment  by  indulging  in  public  controversy  over  the 
reorganisation.  And  in  fact  they  did  not. 

On  10  December  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stahr  presented 
the  plan  as  modified  by  the  Traub  Committee  to  Mr.  McNamara 
explaining  tlit  it  lacked  "unanimous  concurrence  by  all 
consulted,"  but  that  i  represented  the  "considered  views" 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  himself,  and  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  had  participated  in  the  study.  After  further 
brleflns  i  <  ■-'?*. >ral  Taylor,  who  rained  no  formal  objection, 
the  S<  c re t ary  of  Defense  laid  the  plan  before  President 
Kennedy.  Kennedy  approved  on  .16  January  1962  and  submitted 
the  plan  to  Congress  under  the  provisions  of  ths 
McCormick-Curt ! s  Amendment  to  the  National  Security  Act 


In  1958.  Under  them  provision*  any  realignment  of 
functions  to  Increase  efficiency  and  economy  would  take 
effect  unless  disapproved  by  Congress  in  30  days. 

Congress  did  not  object. 

Once  the  President  had  submitted  his  decisions  to 
Congress,  carrying  out  the  reorganisation  became  the 
function  of  a  DA  Reorganise! Ion  Project  Office  (DA8P0) 
created  under  the  Comptroller  of  the  Army,  with  a 
Planning  Council  on  which  the  c^mnander-designates  of  the 
new  commands,  080,  and  of  CONAKC  were  represented. 

DARPO  wss  reminiscent  of  Ceneral  McNarncy'a  executive 
committee  in  1942,  but  it  Intended  to  proceed  much  more 
deliberately  with  a  gradual  transition.  However, 

Mr.  McNamara  intervened  to  speed  up  the  whole  process  so 
as  to  place  the  new  organisation  In  full  effect  on  1  August 
1962. 

The  effort  to  make  DARPO  a  permanent  part  of  the 
Comptroller's  Office  responsible  for  recommending  changes 
in  the  Army’s  organisation  and  management  failed.  As  a 
subordinate  agency  within  a  co-equal  Ceneral  Staff  division 
It  had  crested  resentment  among  the  Ceneral  Staff  and  was 
phased  out  of  existence  in  September  1962.  Project  39a 
was  monitored  by  the  Staff  Management  Branch  the  Office 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 
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th*  major  impetus  for  reorgani ration  of  tho  Army  in 
1962  cams  then  from  tho  Secretory  of  Defense,  representing 
the  control  organisation  outhorlty.  There  woo,  nevertheless, 
within  the  Arny  Itself  sufficient  appreciation  of  the  need 
for  change  to  lead  to  a  searching  self-examination  and 
specific  recommendations  as  to  the  lines  the  change  should 
take.  The  Hoelscher  Committee,  the  Traub  Committee,  and 
DARPO,  the  internal  mechanisms  of  change  in  this  instence, 
were  specially  created  bodies,  hut  their  members  were  drawn 
from  the  formal  organisation.  As  in  the  1942  reorganisation, 
the  voices  of  disagreement  wen  largely  silenced  by  proce¬ 
dures  that  by-passed  the  formal  staffing  processes  with 
all  their  Inherent  delay.  For  this  too,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  was  largely  responsible.  In  the  legal  sense,  the 
provisions  of  the  national  security  legislation  of  195# 
provided  a  mechanism  of  change. 

In  terms  of  military  education,  one  aspect  of  the 
change  was  the  placing  of  a  major  portion  of  the  Army's 
schools  under  one  authority  —  COMARC.  However,  the  central 
feature  of  the  reorganisation  wes  a  broader  one,  the  virtual 
abolition  of  the  Technical  Services  and  the  establishment 
of  functional  commands  to  replace  them.  There  seems  no 
vital  relationship  between  military  education  and  this 
development.  Certainly  the  cumulative  pressures  from 
outside  the  military  over  the  years  for  organisational 
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EVOLUTION  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 

department  op  the  navy 


20  February  1970 


(VOLUTION  Of  TNI  ORGANIZATION  Of  THK  DEPARTMENT  OT  TNI  NAVY 


faarrtrs 

Functionally,  organisationally,  and  geographically  tha  naval  eatab-  ' 
lishment  haa  f run  practically  the  beginning  of  tha  Federal  government 
undar  tha  Constitution  conalated  of  thraa  parta:  tha  Navy  Department 
at  tha  aoat  of  governeent  In  Waahlngton,  tha  Shove  Establishment,  and 
tha  Operating  Forcea. 

Almost  fron  ita  establishment  to  May  1966,  tha  Oopartaant  oparatad 
undar  a  blllnaar  fora  of  organisation  which  raaultad  in  two  linaa  of 
control  being  utilixad  by  tha  Secretary  of  tha  Navy.  One  of  thaaa  linaa 
that  of  "allltary  command,"  waa  primarily  concerned  with  training  and 
developing  tha  capabilities  r.nd  readiness  of  allltary  forces;  planning 
and  determining  their  support  requirements;  and  allltary  adainlstratlon 
of  the  Dapartnant.  Tha  other  line,  that  of  "business  adainlstratlon," 
was  primarily  concerned  with  providing  tha  equipment,  material,  trained 
personnel,  and  services  necessary  to  neat  the  support  requirements  of 
naval  forces!  and  the  management  of  Che  efforts  of  the  Department  in 
meeting  these  requirements. 

Since  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  and  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  have  been  responsible, 
under  the  Secretary,  for  all  matters  relating  to  military  caemwind.  Until 
1966,  under  the  direction  of  the  Under  Secretary  and  the  Assistant 
Secretaries  of  tha  Navy,  thw  chiefs  of  the  Bureaus  were  responsible  for 
all  matters  related  to  business  adainlstratlon. 

With  rsspaet  to  support  as  •‘elated  to  the  bilinear  organisation, 
the  Chief  of  Navel  Operations  and  the  Commandant  of  the  Karine  Corps,  aa 
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the  atliUty  chiefs  of  the  ttoporfoot  Mrt  viewed  ••  rtpruiittni  the 
‘MMunri1'  of  MU,  notarial  and  services.  Nance,  they  war*  respon¬ 
sible  for  planning  tho  requirasMnts  for  aupport  in  terns  of  what  dm 
needed,  dm  it  wu  needed,  and  whara  it  wa«  naadad.  In  contrast,  tho 
Bureaus  and  thair  flald  activities  in  varloua  organisational  coabln- 
attona  undar  tha  di  race  ion  of  Jta  Undar  Secretary  and  Aaaiatant  Sac  rat* 
arias,  ware  viewed  aa  representing  tha  “producers"  of  this  aupport  and 
vara  raaponaibla  for  tha  nans  t— ant  of  tha  aifaira  of  tha  Departaant  in 
■acting  support  raqulraaants.  This  "cunaiaaar- producer"  relationship 
van  tha  basis  for  tha  asalgMsent  of  raaponaibilltiae  undar  tha  billnoar 
organisation. 

In  If 62  six  Bureau*  rapresentad  tha  producar  effort:  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel ;  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks;  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts;  Bureau  of  Ship*;  and  tha  Bureau 
of  Naval  Weapons.  In  1*6.1  tha  Material  buraaua,  l.e. ,  the  Bureau  of  Yarda 
and  Ducks,  Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  Bureau  of  Ships,  and  Bureau 
of  Naval  Weapons  .were  placed  undar  tha  covnand  of  tha  Chief  of  Naval 
Material.  Tho  bilinear  organisation  was  retained.  Tha  Chief  of  Naval 
Oparationa  and  now  tha  Chief  of  Naval  Material,  as  well  as  tha  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel  and  tho  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  each  reported 
directly  to  tha  Secretary. 

In  1966  a  unilinear  for*  of  organisation  was  sdopted.  The  Chief  of 
Naval  Matarlal,  with  his  total  producer  effort,  along  with  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel  and  tha  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  were  placed  under 
tha  connand  of  tha  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Thus,  tha  user  effort 
and  tha  producar  effort  for  the  first  tine  were  coablned  under  a  coanon 
superior  below  the  Secretary:  tha  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 
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Iscabltshnant  and  iarlv  Evolution  of  th*  Dnuftwiu  (1773.1813) 

Th*  Department  of  th*  Nevy  C*im  into  being  in  th*  urly  f*tt  of 
1798,  and  r.h*  Marin*  Corps  mi  add«d  a  f*w  months  later.  Tk*  Navy  of 
th*  American  Revolution  had,  by  than,  completely  disappeared,  a*  lta 
last  ship  had  been  aold  in  1783.  Th*  Marine*  of  th*  Revolution,  dating 
back  to  177b,  had  aiao  disappeared.  Vh*n  the  Constitution  of  th* 

Tedaral  government  went  into  effect  in  1789,  th*  War  Department  waa 
charged  with  the  administration  of  both  th*  Army  and  the  Navy,  but 
th*r*  was  no  Navy  to  administer. 

Depredations  by  th*  Narbary  pirat**  on  American  shipping  in  the 
Mediterranean  led  Congress  in  179A  to  authorla*  the  construction  of 
six  frigates,  among  them  th*  Constellation  and  Constitution.  Th* 

construction  program  was  not  pushed  vigorously  and  at  one  time  waa 

* 

almost  abandoned.  When  four  years  later  tha  United  States  became  involved 
In  a  quasi-war  with  France,  the  Secretary  of  War  came  in  for  much 
criticism  due  to  n*val  unreadiness.  The  outcome  was  the  establlshn'int 
of  a  separate  department,  the  Department  of  t.ie  Navy,  on  30  April 
1798.  with  a  "Secretary  of  th*  Navy"  as  its  chief  officor. 

Benjamin  Stoddort,  th*  first  Secretcry  of  the  Navy,  was  a  ship¬ 
ping  man  of  wide  experience  who  knew  the  operation  end  maintenance 
of  merchant  ships  thoroughly.  The  nature  of  naval  warfare  of  that 
period,  together  with  the  small  siso  of  th*  naval  establishment,  made 
administration  of  the  now  department  a  comparatively  simple  matter 
for  a  man  of  hla  wide  experience.  There  were  only  a  few  ships  in 
service  end  half  a  doien  employees  to  supervise  in  tho  Navy  Department 
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itself.  Niy,*  <|wti  in  the  principal  Miforti  (re*  Naina  to  Coorgla 
handled  tha  Navy's  business  in  the  field, 

Tha  Secratary  of  the  Navy'a  job  in  tha  early  day*  wee  to  arrange 
for  ships,  thoir  o: fleer*  (craw*  war*  enliated  locally),  and  their 
supplies.  Ha  gava  general  instruction*  a*  to  the  ei**ion*  to  be 
performed  and  then,  becauaa  of  poor  communications  facilities,  had  to 
leave  tha  raat  to  squadron  commander*  or  to  the  commanding  officer*  of 
*hip*  operating  singly. 

Tha  War  of  1812  lod  to  the  first  change  in  Navy  organisation. 

There  was  much  criticism  of  the  Navy's  unpreparedness  for  that  wat  and 
of  the  fact  that  tha  law  made  no  provision  for  professional  assistants 
or  advisors  to  the  Secretary  of  tha  Navy.  The  war,  when  it  came, 
resulted  in  a  conniderab.e  increase  in  the  slau  of  the  Navy  and  its 
shore  establishment.  The  experience  of  the  war  and  the  site  of  the 
Navy  indicated  very  definitely  that  tha  Secretary  of  tnc  Navy  needed 
nor*  assistance  than  was  authorised  by  law,  and  especially  that  he  needed 
the  help  of  professional  naval  officers.  Until  ISIS,  administration  of 
the  Department  was  entirely  In  tha  hands  of  civilian  appointees.  Ifaval 
Officers  served  at  sea. 

The  organisation  of  the  Department  during  this  period  (1773.181)) 
was  clean*cut  and  simple.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  exorcised  direct 
c.-eitrol  over  the  Navy  Department  and  Shore  Establishment  and  such 
control  as  existing  communication*  permitted  over  the  Operating  Forcra. 
Board  of  Navy  Commj ** loners  ( 1813.1842) 

Much  study  was  made  of  the  Secretary's  need  for  professional 
assistance  and  many  recommend* lions  waru  made  to  correct  the  situation, 
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which  had  btcwt  unsatisfactory  to  CoAgreea,  to  tbo  Secretary  of  the 
K*v~  and  to  proNnictw.l  naval  officora.  1W  out ojm  vu  •  law  passed 
undar  data  of  Fabiuary  7.  Itl5  "to  altar  and  aaatd  the  aavoral  acta 
establishing  a  Navy  Dspertment  by  adding  tharato  a  board  of  Navy 
Commissioners,"  which  vaa  te  consiat  of  thraa  tutor  naval  of flow re. 

Under  the  Secretary  of  tha  Navy,  the  board  of  Savy  Commlrslonars  waa  to 
"dlscharg#  all  tha  ainlatarial  duties  of  said  office,  relative  to  tha 
procurement  of  naval  ataraa  and  material*  and  tha  construction,  armament, 
equipment,  end  employment  of  vessels  of  war  as  wall  aa  all  other  matters 
connected  with  the  navel  aatabllahmant  of  tha  United  States."  Tha  law 
prescribed  that  nothing  in  tha  Act  waa  to  be  construed  "to  taka  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  hit  control  and  dlrecclon  of  the  naval  forces  of 
tha  United  States,  as  now  hy  law  possessed." 

Tha  Commissioners  held  their  first  meeting  on  April  25,  IBIS  and 
wlthtn  a  Month  clashed  with  Secretary  of  tha  Nav/  Crownlnehl 'Id  over 
their  respective  spheres  of  duty,  the  specific  question  being  whacher 
the  Secretary  was  obi  iged  to  communicate  to  the  Commissioner*  "the 
destination  of  a  squadron."  Tha  disagreement  was  settled  by  President 
Madison  who  dscidsd  that  tha  Commissioners  sere  to  handle  matter  such 
as  the  building) repairing,  and  equipping  of  ships  and  the  superintending 
of  navy  yard*,  but  that  military  function*  ware  to  remain  In  tha  hands 
of  tha  Secretary  of  tha  Navy,  In  other  word*,  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  were  to  lie  principally  in  tha  field  of  naval 
cooemndt  chose  of  tha  Navy  Commissioners  principally  in  the  field  of 
legist!*-*.  This  concept  would  come  full  circle  in  1915. 

Ei'-.ept  for  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners, 


th«  bade  organisation  of  tho  previous  poriod  <  1773'  1815)  was  loft 
untouched.  Tho  significant  development  during  this  period  woo  tho 
emergence  of  the  concept  that  rasponsibility  for  support  of  the  float 
could  bo  kopt  oport  from  responsibility  for  float  operations.  This 
oppooro  to  some  oa  the  first  Indication  of  tho  devalopmant  of  a 
bilinear  form  of  organltatlon  within  tho  Dapartmont. 
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By  1842  dramatic  advance*  woru  b^lng  made  In  such  thing*  a* 
ordnance,  design- ri fled  gun*,  explosive  *h*ll*,  breech- loading  gun*,  and 
rutary  mount*.  The  Navy  now  had  in  It*  fleet  two  *t**i*  man-of-war  and  a 
•tael  hull  steam  frigate.  Technology  had  begun  to  exert  an  Influence  on 
the  Department  of  th*  Navy  which  was  to  roault  in  the  establishment  of 
what  aoae  have  called  th*  Navy  Bureau  System. 

Recognising  th*  magnitude  of  tha  Navy's  technical  and  material 
problem*,  th*  Congress  established  a  Bureau  system  with  five  individual 
Bureaus  under  the  Secretary,  each  identified  with  a  specific  task.  These 
Buteaus  --  Varda  and  Docks;  Construction,  Equipment  and  Repairs; 

Provisions  and  Clothing;  Ordnance  and  Hydrography;  and  Medicine  end 
Surgery  - -  had  their  duties  documented  in  the  Nuvy  Regulations  of  1842 
as  follows: 

"Th*  business  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  shall  be  distri¬ 
buted  among  tha  Bureaus  in  such  a  manner  aa  tha  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  shall  Judge  Co  be  expedient  and  proper." 

For  th*  ensuing  IS  years,  the  "business"  of  the  Department  was 

conducted,  aa  was  prescribed  by  Navy  Regulations,  through  or  by  tha  Bureaus, 

while  fleet  operations  and  personnel  matters  were  handled  by  tha  Secretary's 

office  dlroctly,  thus  preserving  th*  general  bilinear  arrangement  which  had 

emerged  23  yeats  before. 

However,  as  the  Civil  War  approached,  and  with  it  tha  problems  of 
expansion,  the  Secretary  found  himself  in  need  of  further  advice  and  staff 
support. 


As  a  result,  Gideon  Welles,  as  Secretary  of  tho  Navy,  did  four  things: 
(1)  ho  increased  tho  number  of  Bureaus  to  sight,  (2)  h*  established  a  set 
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of  boards  to  advise  him  directly  on  specific  Matters,  (3)  he  appointed 
m  Solicitor  (Judge  Advocate),  and  (4)  he  obtained  an  Assistant  Secretary. 

the  eight  Bureaus  were:  Yards  and  Docks;  Navigation;  Ordnance; 
Construction  and  Repair;  Steaa  Engineering;  Provisions  and  Clothing; 
Medicine  and  Surgery;  and  Equipment  and  Recrultli^. 

With  one  exception,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Bureaus  repre¬ 
sented  only  a  further  subdivision  of  the  technical  cognisance  established 
in  the  earlier  Bureaus.  The  Bureau  of  Equipment  and  Recruiting,  however, 
was  now  assigned  cognisance  over  all  enlisted  personnel  utters,  hereto¬ 
fore  the  exclusive  province  of  the  Secretary.  Thus,  in  1862,  the  present 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  had  its  origin. 

The  purpose  of  the  special  boards  established  by  Secretary  Welles  was 
to  consider  some  of  the  many  technical  problems  facing  the  Department. 

They  were  concerned  with  areas  such  as  "science  and  inventions,"  "harbors," 
"plans  for  now  vessels,"  e:td  "strategy," 

The  new  Solicitor  was  to  advise  the  Secretary  on  legal  and  disdp-  . 
Unary  matters;  and  the  new  Assistant  Secretary  was  to  assist  the  Secrecsry 
by  exercising  coordination  over  the  Bureaus, 

this  was  the  organization  under  which  the  Union  Navy  fought  the  Civil 
War  and  under  which  the  Department  of  the  Navy  operated  for  the  ensuing 
20  years.  During  this  latter  period,  the  Department  experienced  hut  one 
major  lntor>,al  shift  of  authority,  namely,  the  assignment  of  additional 
responsibilities  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation,  in  its  original  form,  was  established 
primarily  to  handle  technical  matters  related  to  hydrography  and  related 
sciences.  However,  following  the  war,  the  task  of  officer  detail  was 


passed  from  the  Secretary's  office  to  this  Bureau.  A  f«w  years  later, 
cognizance  of  enlisted  personnel  wee  transferred  from  the  Bureau  of 
Equipment  and  teeniltlng  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  In  1082,  when  e 
Chief  of  Naval  Intelligence  was  established,  his  office,  too,  was  placed 
in  this  Bureau,  finally,  in  IBM,  the  Secretary  handed  over  the  task  of 
directing  ship  eovaaants  to  the  Bureau  of  Navigation. 

These  acts,  as  is  clearly  evident,  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Navig¬ 
ation  cognisance  over  both  technical  and  operational  natters.  This 
brought  about  a  troublesone  imbalance  in  the  organisation  and  operation 
of  the  Navy  Department  and  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  efforts  designed  to 
create  a  countervailing  force  which  would  unseat  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
from  its  overdoninant  position.  Principal  among  these  was  a  powerful 
movement  to  reorganise  the  Department  along  lines  then  being  populariaod 
in  Germany. 
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fiiatai  suff  *n<»  Th*  Maaai.  Aide  system  iisgumi 

During  the  closing  yurt  of  th«  19th  century,  constant  complaint 
was  heard  in  the  Depart sent  of  the  Navy  that:  (1)  tha  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  was  Incapable  of  personally  coordinating  the  activities  of  tha 
Department  due  to  their  extent  and  complexity  and  thus  required  a  mill* 
Cary  staff  agency  Interposed  between  himself  and  the  bureaus;  and  (2) 
the  Navy  Department  had  no  adequate  means  of  developing  war  plans  and  > 
of  assuring  the  Secretary  that  the  fleot  was  in  fact  prepared  for  war. 

These  defects,  it  was  alleged,  would  quickly  he  eliminated  by  the 
establishment  of  a  general  staff.  Thus  it  was  that  a  series  of  proposals 
was  made  for  establlshsient  of  a  general  staff,  with  a  title  such  as 
"Board  of  Admiralty"  or  "Board  of  Survey."  Finally,  in  1909,  it  was 
proposed  chat  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy  --  heretofore  an  advisory 
body  --  be  placed  in  a  position  of  staff  preeminence,  with  the  President 
of  the  Board  serving  as  a  Nava)  Chief  of  Staff.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Truman  Newberry,  briefly  put  this  plan  into  effect.  Meanwhile,  the 
Intensity  of  the  agitation  for  establishing  a  Chief  of  Staff  organisation 
in  tha  Departmant  of  the  Navy,  such  as  had  recently  been  adopted  by  the 
Army,  caused  the  matter  to  come  directly  to  the  attention  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  convened  a  board  to  inquire  into  tho  problem. 

The  board  aubeitted  to  the  Prealdent  e  report  on  the  fundamental 
principles  of  organisation  of  tho  Department,  Beeantlelly,  the  board 
found  that  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  fell  into  two  distinct 
areas:  (1)  civil  duties  concerned  with  procuring  end  providing  all  of  tha 
means  required  by  the  Navy  to  oaks  war,  and  <2)  military  duties  relating 
to  the  actual  employment  of  these  mesne.  The  board  obeerved  that:  "this 
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condition  nteiuiuttd  a  subdivision  o f  duties  ...  through  a  st41tu 
of  responsible  subordlnetes  ...«  end  ...  "In  this  subdivision,  the 
principle  of  undivided  responsibility,  within  the  appointed  field  of 
subordinate  supervision,  should  obtain. H 

Shortly  following  the  submission  of  the  board's  report,  and  beforq 
any  action  could  ensue,  the  national  adaiinistration  changed,  and  with  it 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  new  Secretary,  Ceorge  von  L,  Meyer, 
promptly  abolished  Secretary  Newberry's  general  staff  type  organisation 
and  convened  a  committee  on  organisation  of  his  own  which,  being  unable 
*ny- agreement,  was  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  two  more 
boards  convened  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  combined  counsel  of  these  boards  Induced  Secretary  Meyer  to 
conclude  that,  without  in  any  way  disturbing  the  system  of  Bureaus,  he 
required  the  services  of  four  Naval  Aides  ..  senior  officers  to  advise 
him  personally  on  matters  concerning  operations,  personnel,  material,  and 
inspection.  He  desired  these  officers  to  serve  him  as  advisers  and  not 
as  an  executive  staff.  Accordingly,  he  preceded  the  designation  of  these 
Naval  Aides  by  seeking  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Ceneral  on  the  legal 
scope  of  the  authority  which  might  be  assigned  them.  The  Attorney  Ceneral 
said  thatl 

"It  is  unquestionable  that  Congress  has  intended  that  the  admin* 
tstratlon  of  affairs  in  the  Navy  should  be  through  the  bureaus 
created  by  the  statutes  ...  (Further)  The  work  of  the  Navy 
Department  may  be  grouped  undor  general  divisions,  each  of  which 
My  Include  different  Bureaus;  and  in  each  division  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  may  detail  an  officer  of  the  Navy  as  an  'aide' 
to  advise  the  Secretary  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  duties 
of  the  division  and  to  transmit  orders  of  the  Secretary  to  the 
various  chiefs  of  Bureaus  and  to  other  subordinates  of  the 
department,  signing  such  order  'by  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy'.  However,  such  aides  cannot,  individually  or 


colUctlvtlyi  oxarclae  any  aupervioory  Authority  ovar  the 
thief a  of  Bureeua,  That  it  tha  aaclualva  province  af  the 
Secretary  and  cannot  ha  delegated  by  hia...” 

See  ratary  Mayor  appointed  tha  four  Naval  Aldea  to  aarva  aa  adviaore. 

Tbua  tha  general  ataff  Idea,  given  a  thorough  examination  and  avan  for  a 

brief  tlaa  tea tad,  was  rejected. 
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sbiMt  9t  teti  op*r»ti9m  iimjAia  ’  • 

On*  critical  area  of  depart— nt«]i  direction  main*!  tn«k^iiaulji,  ;  > 
provided  for.  It  lei  to  do  with  the  rcedlneM  of  the  fleet,  tte  training, 
and  preparation  of  plane  for  Ite  aaploy— nt  In  war. 

By  1912  advance*  In  ordnance  and  fir*  control,  the  mergence  of  the 
sob— rine  ae  a  practical  weapon,  and  asst  of  all.  vaet  inprove— nts  In 
co— uni  cat  lor.*  had  — d*  naval  warfare  Met  cooplax  in  tore*  of  planning, 
training,  and  execution. 

Secretary  Mayer  considered  the  Naval  Aid*  Syst—  satisfactory,  but 
was  unable  to  obtain  statutory  authorisation  for  It  froa  Congress. 

Joseph  Denials,  when  he  bee am  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1913,  did  not 
like  the  systaai  and  allowed  the  Naval  Aides  for  Personnel  and  Inspections 
to  ba  detached  without  reliefs.  He  retained  the  Naval  Alda  for  Operations, 
SADM  Bradley  A  Flake,  on  the  advice  of  Adhsiral  Dewey,  the  Chair— n  of  the 
Cam rat  Board.  Flake  subsequently  — de  an  effort  to  obtain  statutory 
authorisation  for  hie  office.  Cbngrese—n  Rich— nd  P.  Hobson,  hl—elf  a 
for— r  officer  In  the  Construction  Corps  of  the  Navy  and  a  hero  of  the 
Spanish- A— rtcan  War,  at  the  request  of  Flake,  and  with  the  u— nl— us 
approval  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Co—  tttee,  Incorporated  the  following 
provision  In  the  Naval  Appropriation  Bill,  pending  in  March  1913:  ”... 
there  sisal  1  be  a  Chief  of  Naval  Operation*  (CNO)  who  shell  be  an  officer 
on  the  active  list  of  the  Navy  not  below  the  grade  of  a  Rear  Adnlral, 
appointed  for  a  tern  of  four  years  by  the  President  by  end  with  the  advice 
of  the  Senate,  who  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  readiness  of  the  Navy  for  — r  and  He  charged  with  Its  general 
direction.”  The  provision  was,  however,  prowptly  stricken  fro*  the  bill  in 
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th«  fctiu  on  a  point  of  oNtri  hot  in  itUnf  fora,  Hobaon  aiiMWtnf 
tin  rldtt  hook  into  the  hill  in  tlo  Sgnate.  It  finally  paaaad  both 
booaaa  of  Oongress  on  I  March  1913. 

The  rider  originally  prepared  by  Hobaon  and  FI  aka  waa  highly 
unpalatable  to  Secretary  of  tha  Navy  Danlala  bacauaa.  In  hla  opinion, 
it  placed  too  nueh  power  in  tha  handa  of  tha  proposed  Chief  of  Naval 
Operatlona.  Aa  nodi ft ad  to  naat  tha  objections  of  tha  Sacratary  and 
paaaad,  tha  bill  road: 

"There  nhall  be  a  Chief  of  Naval  Oporationa  who  ahall  be 
on  officer  on  tha  active  liat  of  tha  Navy  appointed  by  tha 
freaident.  ...  iron  anong  tha  officcra  of  the  I>ine  of  tha 
Navy,  not  below  tha  grade  of  Captain  for  a  period  of  four 
yeara,  who  ahall  under  tha  direction  of  tha  Secretary  of 
tha  Navy  ba  charged  with  tha  operationa  of  tha  fleet,  and 
with  tha  preparation  and  readlneaa  of  plana  for  ita  uaa 
in  war  ..." 

1b  ba  charged  neraly  "with  tha  operationa  of  the  Fleet,  and  with 
tha  preparation  and  readinaaa  of  plana  for  ita  uaa  in  war"  waa  obvioualy 
a  far  cry  tram  Hobaon* a  and  Flake* a  original  propoaal  that  the  CNO 
should  ba  "raaponalbla  for  tha  readinaaa  of  thi  Navy  for  war  and  ba 
charged  with  its  general  direction,"  Many  offl,  ala  felt  that  tha  naw 
office  lacked  sufficient  authority  to  aake  it  vffectlve,  and  particularly 
deplored  tha  fact  that  the  CNO  had  bean  given  i  <  dlract  authority  over 
tha  Bureaus. 

Towever,  in  August  of  1916,  Congress  authorised  the  rr.nk  and  title 
of  "Adulral"  for  the  CNO,  and  greatly  strengthened  hla  authority  by 
providing  that:  "All  orders  Issued  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in 
perforating  tha  duties  assigned  hln  shall  ba  performed  under  the  authority 
of  tha  Sacratary  of  tha  Navy,  and  his  orders  shall  ba  considered  as 
eaianating  frost  tha  Secretary  and  ahall  have  full  force  and  affect  as  such." 
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At  won  of  the  new  organisation  mu  of  Muuity  largely  4>p»»iut 
c)m  ittlcnh  of  the  Mm  rotary  of  Dm  Ravy  toward  it.  Boeing  (Hot 
tivillu  control  kMl  not  hwn  impaired,  learetary  tultl'i  oorly  Hostility 
to  t)M  office  soon  changed  to  om  of  warn  andoraooont.  In  hta  annual 
report  of  1111,  Ha  stated  that  On  new  organisation  gnvn  tha  department 
"...  in  connection  with  tha  luroau  chiofa  named  by  the  President,  what 
naval  experts  at  hoao  and  abroad  have  One la rad  to  ho  the  boat  naval 
organisation  that  htwnn  wtsdoo  ha  a  doviaad.  While  civilian  control 
oaaantial  in  a  Republic,  has  boon  preserves,  raaponalbility  ha a  boon 
placed  upon  tha  Chief  of  Naval  Oparationa  and  tha  chlafa  of  tha  Bureau a.” 

Goloaaal  war  had  raged  in  Europe  airtce  Auguat  1914.  The  likelihood 
of  our  being  drawn  in  grow  progreaaivoly  greater  and  nor a  apparent, 
fraaidant  Wilson* a  pacifiatic  tondanciaa  war a  balng  rapidly  transformed 
a. id  his  Secretory  of  tha  Navy  ardantly  followad  hia  laad.  Many  members 
of  Cbngrass  and  othar  officials  did  likawiaa.  In  1916  there  cans  a  hugs 
naval  building  program  adopt  ad  by  Congrats  under  Presidential  rponeorahip. 
Men  who  wars  to  ba  responsible  for  our  conduct  of  the  war  ware  beginning 
to  be  regarded  with  greet  respect  and  favor.  All  of  this  substantially 
halped  the  iew  office  of  the  CNO  ts  get  away  to  a  good  start.  It  tended 
to  soften  tie  attitude  of  decretory  Daniels  and  tha  Bureau  chiofa  toward 
the  CNO,  a**d  Intensified  thalr  readiness  to  cooperate  with  hia.  Miiral 
W.S.  Vmimp  was  appointed  the  first  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  on  Nay  11, 

a 

1915.  >«•  took  over  the  duties  that  were  being  performed  by  Admiral 

Flaks  as  tha  Aido  fer  Operations. 

thus,  fur  tha  first  time  at  tha  outbreak  of  any  war  involving  tha 
United  8t*t*a,  there  existed  within  Che  Navy  Department  in  1917  an  office 
specifically  charged  with  the  general  planning  for,  and  to  soma  extant, 
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The  ktltMir  tyitw  M  pom  of  •(«,  and  far  the  ensuing  20  yarn  • 

'%S» 

there  were  no  aijof  changes  tn  Cka  Department's  organisation,  other 
than  tho  control  tut  loo,  in  lUli  of  olt  aeronautical  tho 

Bureau  of  Aarnnaut lea .  followed  3  “^ers  later  hy  the  authorisation  of 
an  Aaeiatant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  Aeronautics. 

The  Navy's  iatereat  in  aviation  goes  hack  to  Pvofeaaor  Samuel 
Langley'*  "Aerodroae"  on  which  he  wee  working  at  the  turn  of  tho  century. 

In  1198  the  Navy  Departoent  assigned  two  officers  aa  aieabera  of  a 
"Joint  Aroy-Navy  Board  to  euaaiin*  the  Langley  flying  Machine."  The 
hoard  expressed  the  opinion  that  such  Machines  could  be  developed  for 
use  in  warfare. 

In  Sspesobcr  ltlO,  Captain  Washington  Irving  Clumbers.  USX,  as  an 
assistant  tt  the  Alda  for  Material,  and  later  aa  an  assistant  to  tla 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  was  detailed  to  take  charge  of 
aviation  correspondence  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  He  subsequently 
b* casta  the  Secretary's  principal  adviser  on  Matters  of  naval  aviation. 

In  addition  to  hie  own  views  he  synthesised  for  the  Secretary  the 
opinions  on  aviation  of  the  General  Board,  tha  Bureau  chief* ,  end  of 
other  high  ranking  officers  In  tho  Navy  Department  and  in  the  fleet, 
as  well  a*  the  views  of  aviation  enthualaets  among  tho  young  officers. 

Ms  becan*  tho  point  of  contact  In  tha  Navy  Department  for  civilians 
interested  In  aviation  and  for  tha  early  airplane  Inventors  end  builders. 
Captain  Mark  L.  Bristol.  USN.  later  Admiral,  on#  of  tha  outstanding 
naval  officer*  of  hla  time,  who  relieved  Captain  Chambers  In  December 
1913,  was  the  first  Individual  given  the  title  of  Director  of  Navat 
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AvUtlw.  Hmh  two  officers  wot*  largely  mpmilk’i  (or  formulating 
(or  the  Stmury  o(  the  Navy  tba  policies  that  wara  followed  Oaring 
tha  infancy  o (  Kaval  Aviation  froa  about  1910  to  lili.  A (car  that, 
the  nawly  established  Chief  o(  Naval  Operations  became  tba  Secretary's 
principal  adviser  in  ouch  matter*  - 

Tba  policy  of  using  tba  existing  Bureau  ayitaa  (or  handling  tba 
varioua  aapacta  of  aaronautical  engineering,  aircraft  procurement, 
tha  training  of  avlatora  and,  until  tha  establishment  of  tba  CMO,  tba 
operational  aapacta  of  naval  aviation  waa  adapted  early. 

Parhapa  tba  greatest  contribution  nada  by  tba  Navy  Departannt  to 
the  progress  of  aviation  during  ita  early  yaara  waa  in  tba  education 
and  training  of  aaronautical  engineer*;  a  contribution  which  wade  it 
poaaibla  for  tha  bureau  of  Aeronaut lea,  whtm  it  waa  eatabliahed  in 
1921,  to  taka  on  all  of  the  functions  of  a  technical  bureau  without  a 
lengthy  interregnum  for  training  Us  personnel. 

With  tha  outbreak  of  World  War  i  in  Europe  in  the  suaaaer  of  1914, 
tha  interest  in  aeronautics  and  avietldn  became  universal.  In  January 
1914,  actually  before  the  war  started,  the  Navy  Department  opened  up 
the  abandoned  Navy  Yard,  Pensacola,  Florida,  as  a  flying  ecHool  and  as 
a  research  and  tasting  station. 

In  tha  soMMt  of  1914  Congress  votsd  $3,500,000  for  Nsvsl  Aviation, 
and  author isad  Naval  Anaerva  aviation  parsonnel.  To  accalerato 
production,  overhaul  and  experimental  work,  tha  Naval  Aircraft  Factory 
waa  eatabliahed  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  in  April  1917.  ,t 
Tha  Navy  want  to  war  in  April  1917  with  48  pitots,  239  asn  with 
aviation  training,  and  54  planes.  Over  a  parlod  of  19  months  until 
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tl*  Armistice  in  Movwkir  ItU,  mviI  tvUttm  ti^triiiMdu  tlMit 
unbollevable  growth  to  43,031  off  icon  and  oon  and  3,137  airplanes. 

In  Suro^a  tha  Navy  had  1,147  aviation  office  "a,  IS r 100  anliatad  aviation 
faraMwt,  400  planes,  SO  kite  balloon*  and  three  n'.rtgit lea* 

With  tha  and  of  World  War  I  hostilities.  oarkad  diffaraneaa  of 
oplnior.  appeared  la  tha  eoaniaid  branch  of  tha  Navy  a  t j  tha  place  of 
Naval  Aviation  in  tha  adeinisttetloa  of  tha  Navy  Oapartsant  and  aa  an 
element  of  tha  cco>hatant  force*  of  tha  Navy.  Opinion*  ranged  all  the 
way  from  thoea  who  aaw  in  Naval  Aviation  tha  future  of  aaa  power  and 
believed  that  It  ahould  be  ao  recognised  in  taper ten ce  and  in  the 
expenditure  of  funds,  to  thoae  who  aaw  In  tie  airplane  only  another 
naval  weapon  and  that  administratively  it  did  not  require  a  apodal 
place  in  tha  organisation  of  tha  Navy  Departaant.  following  the 
latter  line  of  thinking,  tha  Division  of  Naval  Aviation  in  tha  office 
of  tha  CNO  (OPNAV)  waa  in  August  1*1*  downgraded  to  a  Section  in  the 
P'ans  Division,  with  oany  of  its  foraar  duties  distributed  to  other 
parts  of  OPNAV  and  to  tha  Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey.  However,  shortly 
thereafter  a  threat  frost  tha  outside  caused  the  hierarchy  of  the  Navy 
Department  to  reconsider  tha  entire  question.  General  Willlan 
Mitchell,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Ars  Air  Service,  started  Ms  casipalgn 
for  a  separate  and  independent  Air  force. 

General  Mitchell  made  Naval  Aviation  Ms  particular  target.  Pear 
that  a  separate  Air  Force  would  deprive  the  Navy  of  control  over 
Naval  Aviation  caused  the  upper  echelons  in  the  Navy  Department  to 
bury  their  differences  in  natters  of  administration  and  to  get  behind 
the  proposition  that  a  separate  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  was  in  fact  needed* 


*  i  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  wo*  established  by  lew  on  July  12, 

1*21.  Central  Order  Mo.  *3  of  August  10,  1321,  da f load  tho  dudes 
of  tha  Bureau  m  comprising  "all  that  ralataa  to  designing,  building 
fitting  out,  and  repairing  Naval  and  Marina  Corpp  aircraft**  and  furthar 
"to  furnish  tfa  Information  covering  all  aeronautic  planning,  ope  rat  lone 
and  afelntetratlon  that  may  ba  cal  lad  for  by  tha  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,"  Tha  duties  and  cognisance  of  tha  other  Bureaus  and  of 
tha  Marina  Corps  wars  also  spalled  out  In. tha  General  Order.  The 
activities  In  tha  other  Bureaus  dealing  with  aeronautics,  together 
with  appropriate  reaourcet,  vara  transferred  to  tha  new  Bureau. 

Although  tha  law  establishing  tha  Bureau  gave  tha  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  unlimited  authority  as  to  tha  matters  with  which  tha  Bureau 
could  be  charget',  and  General  Order  No.  63  Implementing  tha  law  was 
the  result  of  months,  even  years,  of  study.  It  la  not  surprising  that 
time  and  further  experience  were  necessary  to  Iron  out  the  many 
problems  that  were  to  confront  tha  new  Bureau.  Tha  scope  of  its 
activities  was  much  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Bureau,  as  it 
covered  material,  perronnel,  aviation  shore  establishments,  and  many 
phases  of  aviation  operations.  Boards  were  appointed  from  time  to 
time  during  tho  next  five  years  to  advise  tha  Secretary  of  tha  Navy 
and  the  Preeldent  on  aviation  matters. 

One  of  tho  most  important  was  the  Board  appointed  by  President 
Coolidge,  with  fright  W.  Morrow  ss  les  Chairman.  The  Board  made  Its 
report  under  date  of  November  30,  1923.  Its  report  was  a  monumental 
survey  of  the  history  of  aviation  end  of  its  current  ailments.  The 
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•otrd  took  «  firm  stand  Against  the  efetabltshmont  of  a  separate  Atr 
force,  And  Against  Any  merger  of  tho  Any  And  Navy  air  forces,  or  of 
tfea  aonaolldAtton  of  military  and  civilian  Aviation.  Tho  board  had 
•any  recowendatlons,  among  than  on*  coo earned  tho  appointment  of  an 
Assistant  Secretary  ol  tha  Navy  for  Air.  favorable  action  vat  taken 
on  practically  all  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Morrow  board  except 
that  naval  avlatora  were  attll  not  given  the  voice  In  high  level 
planning  and  policy-making  that  they  conaldered  their  due.  Thla  question 
waa  not  aettled  to  the  aatlafaction  of  the  avlatora  until  the  eateb- 
ltahment  of  tha  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operationa  for  Air  In  19*3. 

The  "Aaaiatant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Air"  waa  authorised  by 
Congress  on  2*  June  1924. 
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Co— tender- in-Chlef,  United  States  Fleet  (1941-1947) 

On  7  December  19*1  command  of  the  United  Steles  Fleet  mas  vested  in 
three  Commanders- in- Chief ,  one  commanding  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  one  the 
Pacific  Fleet,  and  one  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  This  organisation  had  been 
placed  in  effect  on  1  February  1941.  Provision  was  asde  whereby  one  of 
these  three  officers  acted  as  Commander- in- Chief,  U.S.  Fleet  (COMINCH) 
and  in  case  two  or  aore  fleets  operated  together  the  Commander- in- Chief , 
U.S.  Fleet  would  exercise  overall  coamend  and  would  coordinate  their 
activities.  On  7  December  1941,  Admiral  H.E.  Kimmel,  Commander-In-Chief , 
Pacific  Fleet,  was  also  designated  Coenander- in- Chief ,  U.S.  Fleet. 

Among  the  many  administrative  measures  taken  by  President  Roosevelt 
in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  few  contributed  more  to  tha  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  cf  operations  of  the  United  States  Navy  than  the  Issuing 
or  18  December  1941  of  Executive  Order  8984,  "Prescribing  the  duties  of 
the  Cojnander- in- Chief  of  the  United  States  Fleet,  and  the  Cooperative 
duties  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations."  The  order  provided  that  the 
Commander- ir<- Chief  of  the  United  Stales  Fleet  "shall  have  supreme  command 
of  the  operating  forces  comprising  the  seversl  fleets  of  the  United  Ststes 
Navy,  and  the  operating  forces  of  the  navel  coastal  frontier  commands,  and 
shall  be  directly  responsible  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  tho  President  of  the  United  Ststes  therefor."  It  provided 
also  that  "the  principal  office  of  the  Commander- In- Chief  shall  be  in  the 
Navy  Departnant"  end  that  "the  Coiamsndor-ln-Chlef  shall  keep  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  Informed  of  the  logistic  and  other  needs  of  t*te  operating 
forces,  and  in  turn  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  shall  keep  tho  Commander 
in- Chief  informed  ns  to  the  extent  to  which  the  various  needs  can  be  met. 
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Subject  to  tha  foregoing  the  duties  end  responsibilities  of  the  Chief 
of  Revel  Operations  under  the  Secretory  of  the  Navy  will  remain  unchanged. 
The  Chief  of  Raval  Operations  shall  continue  to  be  responsible  for  the 
preparation  of  war  plans  froo  the  long  range  point  of  view." 

On  20  Deceaber  1941  the  President  designated  Adairal  Srnest  J.  King, 
C.S.N.  as  Coneander-ln- Chief ,  United  States  fleet.  Adairal  King  as tuned 
his  new  duties  on  30  Deceaber  1941. 

It  was  implicit  in  bcecutive  Order  No.  8984  that  certain  functions 
of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  would  have  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  headquarters  COM  INCH.  On  30  December,  Admiral  King,  in  a 
memorandum  to  Admiral  Stark,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  announcing 
his  assumption  of  the  duties  of  Commander-In-Chief,  United  States  Platt, 
stated  "During  the  period  of  transition  essential  for  the  organisation  of 
ry  office,  it  is  requested  that  1  nay  carry  on  the  duties  thereof 
through  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations."  A  memorandum  of  the  same  date  from  Admiral  Stark  to  the 
Divisions  and  Sections  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
stated  "The  details  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Office  of  the  Commander- 
In-Chief,  United  Statoa  Fleet  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  to  effect¬ 
uate  this  order  (executive  Order  8984)  ere  etlll  in  process  of 'being  finally 
worked  out.  "ending  final  decision  regarding  the  details,  Divisions  will 
continue  to  function  as  heretofore,  generally  preparing  correspondence, 
dispatches,  etc.  for  elgnatura  or  release  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
or  the  Commander-In-Chief,  U.S.  fleet  as  appears  appropriate  under  Execu¬ 
tive  Order  8984, " 

In  order  to  clarify  an d  to  covsr  in  greater  detail  the  distribution 
of  duties  between  C WO  end  C0M1HCH,  the  Cenerat  Board  which  had  drafted 


fiMcutty*  Order  <984  directed  kjr  the  henttry  of  the  Navy  to 
study  the  subject  further  end  to  lukett  recbamemdatlone  defining  the 


dutlee  of  the  two  offices.  This  was  done  In  a  memorandum  dated  February 
9,  1942,  which  became  broadly  the  baste  for  the  procedures  followed  by  the 
two  offices  during  the  war. 

By  memorandum  of  19  February  1942  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

Adatral  King  stated  that  "The  definition  of  duties...  as  set  forth  In  tbe 
attached  paper  ( the  Ceneral  Board  report  of  February  9,  1942)  Is,  from 
my  point  of  view,  satisfactory.  Minor  difficulties  are  rapidly  disappearing 

In  discussions  with  the  Secretary  respecting  the  commend  relations 
between  COMINCH  and  the  CMO,  Adatral  King  personally  stood  out  for  the 
principle  that  COMINCH  should  be  under  CMO.  The  question  recurred  froa 
tlae  to  tine,  during  the  early  aonths  of  the  war  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  at  the  Uhlte  House  with  Secretary  Knox,  he  spoke  to  President  Boose* 
velt  about  tho  natter,  pointing  out  that  he  as  Coaaander- in* Chief  of  the 
Fleet,  was  perfectly  willing  to  serve  under  the  (210,  and  In  fact  thought 
that  to  be  the  logical  arrangement,  but  that  in  any  case  the  coaasnd 
relationship  should  be  settled  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  result  was  the  Issuance  of  Executive  Order  9096,  dated  March 


12,  1942,  providing  "the  duties  of  Cssusr.dsrin- Chief,  U.S.  Fleet, 
and  the  duties  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  nay  be  combined  and 
devolve  upon  one  officer  who  shall  have  the  title  "Commander-in*a»isf ,  U.S. 
Fleet,  and  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,"  and  "who  shall  be  principal  Naval 
Adviser  to  the  President  on  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  principal  Naval 
Adviser  and  Executive  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  the  conduct  of  the 


Naval  Establishment." 


The  duties  and  responsibilities,  respectively,  of  the  Commander- in* 
Chief,  United  States  Fleet,  and  of  the  Oiief  of  Naval  Operations,  in  this 


Combination,  MN  tUtMl  ill  the  following  tern*  t«  thQ  Order! 

"A*  CMHMkr  in  Chief,  United  Staten  Fleet,  the  officer  holding  the  combined 
office*  *a  herein  provided  ehell  1m  charged,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  the  preparation,  readlneaa,  and  logiatic 
support  of  the  operating  forces  comprising  the  several  fleets,  seagoing 
forcas  and  sea  frontier  forces  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  with  the 
coordination  and  direction  cf  effort  to  this  end  of  the  Bureau*  and  Office* 
of  the  Navy  Department  except  such  Offices  (other  chan  Bureaus)  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  nay  specifically  exempt.  Duties  as  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  shall  be  contributory  to  ;Sj  discharge  of  the  paramount  duties 
of  Commander  in  Chief,  United  States  Fleet." 

On  14  August  ISAS  Japan  accepted  the  surrender  terms  agreed  upon 
by  the  Allied  nations  at  the  Potsdam  Conference,  and,  on  IS  August,  Admiral 
Ninlts  ordered  the  Pacific  Fleet  to  cease  offensive  operations  against  the 
Japanese.  The  administration  of  the  Navy  Department  now  entered  a  new 
phase  in  which  demobilisation,  and  shrinking  the  entire  Naval  Establlshamat 
to  peace  tine  needs,  became  its  principal  tasks. 

When  Admiral  King  was  appointed  CON INCH,  he  felt  and  expressed  tho 
view  that  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  should  be  the  top  man  in  the  Navy. 
After  the  War,  he  began  taking  steps  to  put  that  view  in  practice  by 
planning  to  return  to  CNO  the  functions  taken  over  from  his  immediate  office, 
and  to  discontinue  others  no  longer  necessary  for  peacetime  administration. 

He  proposed  an  organisation  for  the  Office  of  the  CNO  consisting  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  assisted  by  a  Vice  Chief,  five  Deputy  Chiefs 
for  (Operations),  (Personnel),  (Administration),  (Logistics) ,  and  (Air), 
and  an  Inspector  General, 


Prior  to  IW7,  tk«  military  affair*  of  oar  country  war*  — rgif 
Urai|k  two  Executive  Deportments  ••  the  Deportment  of  War  and  the 
Department  of  the  Navy.  Tor  various  raaaana  growing  out  of  World 
War  11  It  vaa  felt  la  1H7  that  wo  had  to  tako  a  good  took  at  our 
defanaa  posture  aad  at  our  Defonao  organisation.  On  thit  tharo  waa 
virtually  unantaoua  agreement. 

Tharo  ware  two  achoola  of  thought  however,  about  what  aaaotly 
should  bo  dona.  There  waa  the  achool  reflecting  the  general  thlakii^ 
of  the  War  Department  --  Henry  It Isaac 'a  point  of  view  and  Robert 
Patteraon'a  -•  that  we  ahould  have  a  alngle  unified  Oepertnent.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  general  vlewe  of  the  Navy,  although  again  not  unani¬ 
mous,  represented  by  Janet  Torres tel ,  were  opposed  to  unification. 

The  Navy  position  called  for  lapoeing  a  new  nanagaoent  layer  on  top 
of  the  evlatiag  atructi-re.  They  wonted  that  layer,  however,  to  bn 

•4 

atrictly  a  coordinating  body,  la  thla  conflict  between,  basically, 
an  Arw>  view  and  a  Navy  view,  the  Congross  support-  d  ths  Navy. 

With  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947,  Congress  established  three 
Executive  Departments  ••  an  Army,  a  Navy,  and  an  Air  Tores,  the 
Secretaries  in  charge  of  these  OaparUKOts  were  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
aa  well  as  nonbera  of  the  National  Security  Council.  No  Department  of 
Defense  as  we  know  It  today  was  established.  Instead,  these  three 
Executive  Depart sent*  were  formed  into  an  amorphous  body  known  aa 
the  National  Military  Establishment.  At  its  head  was  an  official 
called  the  Secretary  c!  Defense,  but  he  was  not  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  we  know  today.  Ha  was  to  exercise  only  generrl  authority, 
direction,  and  control.  The  statute  stated  that  all  powers  not 
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ipHitlul  ly  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Defence  wet*  nMtvof  to  tKo 
Socrotorioo  of  the  Any.  Doty,  and  Air  Faroe. 

At  tho  moo  tine,  Congress  gave  statutory  recognition  to  thn 
Joint  Chlofa  of  Staff,  a  body  *■  tvfcUs*M  in  Will,  anJ  provided  a 
•*oint  Staff  to  araiat  thaa.  Tha  Joint  Chlofa  wr«  to  l*  th,  principal 
•littery  odvlaora  to  tho  Pro a 1 don t,  tho  Socrutary  ot  defense,  and  tho  . 
National  Soourlty  Council. 

Nr.  Porroatal.  having  woo  hi*  point  aa  Socratary  of  tho  Navy, 
bo coni  tho  firot  Secretary  of  Da four*  undo,  tho  arronguoont  which  ho 
had  ao  auccoaafuliy  propound. 

No  worked  valiantly  with  this  organisation  ccructuro  for  Just 
two  years  before  deciding  that  It  didn't  work  --  and  couldn't  work. 

No  rocoooondod  to  President  Truaan,  that  tho  Defense  establlshwent  be 
organised  along  tk*  linos  which  ho  had  Initially  opposed.  This  led 
to  the  1949  AmaAmMi,  which  provided  for  a  single  Executive  Depart* 
■ant  headed  by  the  Secretary  of  Sefanse,  who  heceee  the  prlnclpel 
aaelatent  to  the  President  for  alt  nattare  relating  to  Dcferae.  the 
"Secretariat  of  tho  Aney,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  loet  their  Cabinet 
atatua,  and  their  organisations  becane  Military  oepartnents  within 
tho  alnglo  Defense  Dopar'nent,  The  Office  of  the  Chatman  of  tho 
loint  Chlofa  of  Staff  «Mu)  was  also  established  at  thia  tlaa. 

In  1933,  Prcstdant  Eisenhower  said  that  hit  concept  of  tho  Depart* 
nent  of  Da  fans*  was  that  there  was  to  be  no  Ifcpartnent  of  Defense 
function  Independent  of  the  Secretory  of  lfefenae,  and  that  he  regarded 
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the  faenUrtM  of  the  Military  daportaenta  ••  aperatioaal  aanagere 
tor  the  kentiry  of  Defenee. 

The  lost  Major  Defenee  legtaietion,  the  Keor gent sat ion  Act  of 
IMS,  incraasad  tha  responsibility  of  tha  Secretary  of  Dafaaao  for 
Military  operactona  and  gave  hta  aw  toola  to  aaalat  hla  to  aarrylog 
out  hla  raapoualhllltlaa.  That  atatuta  specifies! ly  atataa  that  all 
forcaa  eoaulttad  to  uolflad  and  specified  coweeada  ara  responsible 
to  tha  Sacratary  of  Bafaoaa  and  tha  President  of  tha  On 1 tad  States. 

Tha  Sacratary  of  Befeaae,  with  tha  apprawal  of  tha  President.  added 
the  Joint  Chtafa  of  Staff  to  tho  operational  chain  hatwoea  tha 
hcroury  and  tha  unified  and  specified  eaanaada.  Tha  now  toola  givon 
ware  tha  power  to  consolidate,  transfer,  raaaalgn,  or  aboltah  function 
Involving  cannon  service*  or  supplies,  oven  though  aatahltahad  hy 
atatuta* 

Tha  act  of  IMS  had  a  significant  iapact  on  tha  authority  of  tba 
Sacratt.  iaa  of  tha  Military  departments.  Tha  rola  of  tho  Sacratary 
of  the  Mevy  ;»d  tha  Sjy»ria»n>  of  tha  navy  changed  Iran  that  aC 
pr  lg  atratagtc  dlractlon  to  tho  navot  oowbetent  forcaa  af  tha 
nation  ">  that  of  ptoviding  an  orgenlaed,  trained,  equipped,  and 
ready  naval  force  to  tha  unified  and  apaelflad  Conaandara  operating 
under  the  f  «reta ry  of  Defense's  direction.  The  Secretary  of  fefcaoe 
and  tha  Joint  Chlofe  now  provide  tha  atratagyt  the  unified  and  apoct* 
fled  CooMc.i^re  decide  and  apply  tha  tactical  and  tha  military  depart* 
nenta  produce  tha  trained  and  equipped  forcaa. 
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Ok  at  least  two  occasions  In  the  1930s,  tbs  Navy  scrutinised  Its 
organisational  aakeop  because  of  complications  engendered  by  new  weapons  ' 
technology.  Hie  entire  fabric  o f  Navy  organisation  was  first  enantoed 
between  October  1933  and  April  19SA  by  the  Coen it tee  on  Organisation  of 
the  Departnent  of  the  Navy,  chaired  by  Thoaea  Cotas.  Apart  free  a 
racoons nd a t Ion  that  resulted  la  adding  two  aore  Assistant  Secretaries 
to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  levy  to  distribute  the  functions 
of  that  office  aore  evenly,  the  Coaalttee  found  that  the  eslstlng  Wavy 
organisation  was  basically  sound. 

The  Departnent  of  Defense  Reorganisation  Act  of  193S  Instigated 
a  nova  within  the  Navy  Dspartaent  to  again  re-evaluate  Its  organisational 


structure,  this  tiaa  to  determine  If  changes  were 


in  the  light  of  the  new  orientation  within  the  DOO.  In  August  193*, 
the  then  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Wllllaa  S.  Franks,  and  a  select 
coaalttee  began  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  departnent  and  issued  a 
report  In  January  1939.  The  Franks  report  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
Navy,  node  disparaging  reworks  about  the  General  Staff  concept  of 
organisation,  and  concluded  Chat  the  tlmn  current  bilinear  structure 
(CNO  and  Burvaus)  provided  a  sound  structure  for  operating  the  Department. 
The  report  strongly  endorsed  tho  Bureau  systua,  but  recommended  that  the 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics  and  the  Bureau  of  O.-dnance  be  consolidated  Into  a 
single  Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons  in  order  to  effect  an  improvement  in 
weapons  systea  aanegeaent  and  developaent.  This  consolidation  was 
accomplished  in  1939.  One  aajor  organisational  change  was  eado  in  the 
Dspartaent  prior  to  the  Reorganisation  of  1966.  In  1962,  a  coaalttee. 
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W«iM  by  John  N.  ItttM,  MttMitntin  Aniitut  to  the  ktntnjp. 
nnatiwt  tlw  department  in  grant  depth  and  itwti  a  voluminous  report 
containing  over  100  i  recommendations  Snr  tlu  inprervansnt  of  the  department's 


management  processes  and  structure.  The  noat  notevorthy  recommendation 
froa  an  overall  organiaational  standpoint  waa  that  advocating  tha 
establishment  of  a  aingia  producar  executive  in  tha  Navyt 

"A  Single  froducar  Executive  la  ra«|Ulrad  in  tha  Psvy,  an  executive 
who  will'  carve  tha  Secretary,  tha  Chiaf  of  Naval  Operations,  and  tha 
Commandant  of  tha  Marina  Corpa  aa  tha  voice  of  tha  raaowrcaa  intarcat  and 
ha  raaponaibla  for  tha  affective  aanageaant  of  tha  Navy's  raaowrcaa 
capabilitiaa.  Tha  Secretary  will  be  free  froa  tha  burden  of  readying 
■any  of  the  differeaeea  between  tha  notarial  bureau*  and  can  davota  hia 
tine  to  more  constructive  effort*.  Tha  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  will 
acquire  a  strong  right  hand ,  a  single  raaponaibla  and  responsive  expert...* 

The  report  recoaaended  that  this  new  froducar  Ixacutiva  should  control , 

coordinate  and  coasts nd  tha  Chiefs  of  the  Bureaus  of  Naval  Weapons ,  Ships, 

Supplies  and  Accounts,  Yards  and  Docks,  and  absorb  the  Special  Project a 

Office  (Polar Is).  In  1963,  tha  aaterial  Bureaus  and  the  Special  Projects 

Office  were  placed  under  tha  coaasand  of  a  separata  functional  executive 

of  tha  dapartsMnt,  tha  Chief  of  Naval  Notarial  (CHNAVMAT)  who  waa  directed 


to  report  to  tb*  Secretary. 

The  1963  reorganisation  waa  Intended  primarily  to  strengthen  the 
Secretary’s  nanagaaent  of  tha  four  notorial  bureaus  by  placing  then  under 
tha  enmsond  of  a  full-tine  specialist  in  material  natter*,  whose  Office 
of  Naval  Material  (OHM)  would  act  as  their  central  coordinating  office. 
Thus,  for  the  first  tins  sires  tha  establishment  of  the  Bureaus,  it  w an 
officially  mcogntsad  in  the  Deparlnent  that  soe.o  type  of  a  professional 
operating  executive  waa  required  not  only  to  coordinate  the  Bureaus, 
but  to  coumand  then  as  vail. 
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kttfl|  tin  period  INMIMi  Iki  Secretary  hod  under  hie  immediate 
direetioa  (ire  eeaier  ailitery  esecutives  of  the  deportment t  the  CM, 
the  Coaaendent  of  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Chief  of  Novel  Materiel,  the  Chief 
of  Medicine  end  Surgery,  and  the  Chief  of  Novel  hnowil. 

While  the  196)  reorganisation  reduced  the  Secretery'e  required  open 
of  auperviaion,  it  aleo  diluted  the  tenuous  control  that  the  OO  previouely 
had  over  the  production  end  procuring  divietona  of  the  Depart sent .  Thie 
reorganieetion  elao  had  other  disquieting  effecte  that  led  to  labalancee 
in  the  Department's  organ leeti one 1  structure.  The  statue  of  the  sis 
Bureaus  changed  radically.  All  the  aeterial  Bureaus  dropped  froa  a  second 
to  a  third  echelon  atatuo.  The  service  Bureaus  (BUHKD  and  BUKRS)  became 
the  senior  Buresua,  atll?  in  direct  coneact  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  raaponalve  to  thi  CNO.  The  dhiefs  of  theee  two  Bureaus  held  the 
rank  of  Vice  Adafral  while  the  chief a  of  the  Bureaus  of  Naval  Weapons, 
Shlpe,  Yards  and  Docka,  and  Supply  and  Accounts  reaained  Bear  Admirals. 

This  point  of  difference  in  echelcn  and  rank  woe  duly  noted  in  the 
Department's  organisational  charts.  Another  effect  of  the  reorganisation 
was  the  new  stature  and  position  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Material.  While 
directly  responsive  to  the  requirements  of  the  CNO,  he  was  directly 
under,  and  thus  had  direct  liaison  with,  the  Secretary,  and  he  was  senior 
in  ooeition  to  the  chiefs  of  all  the  Bureaus,  including  BtifrullS  and  BUMED. 
This  placed  the  Chief  at  Naval  Material  almost,  but  not  quite,  6n  the 
seme  horlsontel  organisational  line  as  the  CNO  vis-a-vis  the  Secretary. 

These  relative  positions  in  the  hierarchy  were  also  duly  noted  on  the 
department's  organisation  charts. 
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Tm  present  organisation  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy,  effected 
on  1  Hoy  1941,  was  afurther  refinement  of  the  1943  reorganisation.  It 
was  tha  result  of  a  yearlong  study  iirwtaf  Sy  the  Secretary  of  tha 
Navy,  Paul  R,  Nitsa,  and  conductad  by  the  Chlaf  of  Naval  Notarial  in 
consultation  with  »ho  Chlaf  of  Naval  Oparatiana  and  tha  Coanandant  of 
tha  Marina  Corps .  In  concept,  tha  1944  reorganisation  represented  tha 
noat  rovolutlonary  change  t«-  '.ha  organisational  structure  of  the 
Dtpartmentof  tha  Navy  a Inca  establishment  of  tha  luraaua  in  1R41. 

Tha  fol lowing  coanunicatlooa  of  tha  President  and  tha  Sacratary 
of  Dafanaa  aucclnctly  aat  forth  tha  background  and  objectives  of  thla 
reorganisation. 


LKTTCRS  OP  TRANSMITTAL 


Iha  White  Nouaa 
Washington,  March  10,  1944  , 

Ron.  John  W.  McCormack, 

Spaakar  of  tha  House  of  Rapraaantativaa 
Washington,  D.C. 

Daar  Mr.  Spaakar i  1  have  approved  a  plan  for  tha  reorganisation  of 
tha  Dsparcmsnt  of  the  Navy. 

I  an  enclosing  for  transailosion  to  tha  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  . 
Committee  a  communication  from  the  Sacratary  of  Dafanaa  reporting, 
purauanr  to  section  129.  title  10,  United  States  Code,  the  action  to 
be  taken  '1th  rsfarsnea  to  this  reorganisation. 


Sincerely, 


Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
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Dm  Secretary  of  Defense 

Washington,  March  9,  1964 

Hon.  L.  Handel  Rivers, 

Choi  man.  Cowl  t  too  ou  Aratd  Services 
Hows*  of  Representatives,  Washington,  0.  C. 

Dear  Hr.  Chairman:  The  principal  function  of  a  Military  department 
within  the  Department  of  Dcfansa  is  to  organise,  train,  era!  equip 
Military  forcea  appropriate  to  lta  alaalon,  to  provide  th«sa  forces 
to  unified  and  specified  commanders,  and  to  aupport  the  forcea  ao  u- 
signed.  The  Department  of  the  Navy,  like  the  other  Military  departments, 
engage*  in  a  broad  acope  of  activitlea  in  performing  ihia  function. 

These  activitlea  Include  both  the  total  effort  to  prepare  ailitery 
forcea  for  aaaigrauent  to  unified  and  specif  ted  commanders,  and  the 
total  effort  to  develop  and  provide  the  Manpower  and  Material  resources 
to  aupport  military  forcea. 

In  order  to  enable  the  Departsmnt  of  the  Navy  More  effectively  to  per* 
form  tho  foregoing  mission,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on  March  29,  1962, 
directed  e  comprehensive  review  of  the  effectiveness,  raeponr  lv-mesa  and 
economy  of  the  management  procesaea  and  structure  of  tha  Department  of 
tho  Navy.  As  a  result  of  that  ravlaw,  which  waa  conducted  throughout 
Most  of  1962,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on  July  l,  1963,  made  a  number 
of  management  and  organ laat Iona 1  changes  in  tha  executive  administration 
of  the  Department,  the  most  aignif leant  of  which  was  the  creation  of  the 
Naval  Matarlal  Support  Establishment  (NMSE)  under  the  cotmaand  of  the 
Chief  of  Novel  Material.  Tha  NMSK  consists  of  tha  Off lea  of  Naval  Hater* 
1*1,  tha  Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons,  tha  Bureau  of  Ships,  tho  Bureau  of 
Supplies  and  Accounts,  the  Bureau  of  Tarda  and  Docks  and  asaoclated  shore 
(field)  activities. 

The  Idnj  reorganisation  was  accomplished  within  the  existing  stetuiory 
framework  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  and  did  not  affect  the  tradition* 
el  bilinear  organisation  of  the  Department  of  tho  Navy;  nor  did  it  change 
the  atetutory  bureaus  which  form  the  principal  operating  rtructure  of  the 
NMSE. 

It  ia  tho  belief  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  which  I  share,  that 
tho  Dcoartment  of  the  Navy  should  be  organised  in  such  a  fashion  that 
tho  Navy's  senior  military  officer,  tlis  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
will  he vii  the  same  breadth  of  authority  and  reaponaibi ity  for  material, 
personnel,  and  nodical  support  functions  as  he  now  has  for  the  operat¬ 
ing  forces  of  the  Nsvy.  Additionally,  tho  Secrotary  of  the  Navy 
bcllcvoa  that  th*i  organisations  performing  tho  Navy's  Material  support 
functions  should  be  sostructured  as  to  subject  them  to  mnrn  effective 
commend  by  the  Chlei  of  Navel  Material  under  th<  Chief  of  Navel  Operations, 
the  Secretary  has  roconwendod  to  m  i  reorganisation  plan  which  would 
accomplish  those  purposes.  Th«  structure  he  has  recommended  would,  at 
the  saiuo  time,  preset  ve  the  existing  relationship  between  the  Commandant 
of  tho  Marine  Corps  end  the  Chief  of  Naval  Hatvrial  This  new  structure 
includes  the  reconstituting  of  the  Nsvat  Miterlsl  Support  Estsbl ishment 
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M  the  Nivil  Material  Coaund  under  the  coma and  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Material  and  the  realignment  and  assignment  of  the  work  of 
the  NMSC  arw.tq  ala  functional  exponent*.  To  accomplish  thla  reault. 
however,  It  la  necessary  to¬ 
la)  abollah  the  statutory  baala  fur  the  Office  of  Naval  Material, 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons,  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  and  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks, 
and  the  offices  of  the  chlefaand  other  officials  of  the  office  of 
Naval  Material  and  such  bureaus;  and 

(b)  vest  In  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  responsibility  for  their 
duties  so  that  these  duties  stay  be  reassigned. 

Upon  the  re comae ndat ion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  President  and 
in  pursuance  of  the  authority  vested  In  oe  by  section  123,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  1  have  this  date  signed  a  raorganisation  order 
which  would  accomplish  the  foregoing. 

The  affect  of  thla  reorganisation  upon  the  principal  coo  portents 
of  the  executive  part  of  the  Departnent  of  the  Navy  will  be  os  follows: 

THE  CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  OPERATIONS 

The  planned  reorganisation  will  not  take  away  a:iy  of  the  present 
duties  or  responsibilities  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  nor  will 
it  affect  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  derations  directly.  Under 
the  reorganisation,  however,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  cosasanding  the  operating  forces  of  the  Navy,  as  at  present,  will 
command  the  Naval  Material  Command,  the.  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel 
end  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  H*  win  exercise 
letter  responslblltlea  through  the  Chief  of  Naval  Material,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Personnel,  and  the  Chief,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
respectively,  who  will  have  specific  responsibility  for  coemanding  the 
Naval  Material  Coast* nd  and  their  rospectiva  bureaus  and  for  directing 
the  efforts  of  their  organisations  In  swetlng  the  Material,  person¬ 
nel,  and  medical  requirements  of  the  operating  forces  of  the  Navy. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  will  exercise  hi*  euthorlty  over  the 
Naval  Material  Command  and  tha  Bureaus  of  Naval  Peraonnol  and  Medicin* 
and  Surgery  In  auch  a  manner  as  tu  continue  the  present  relationship 
between  the  Commandant  of  tha  Marino  Corps  and  the  Chiefs  of  thesa 
organlaationa. 

THE  COMMANDANT  OF  THE  MARINE  CORPS 

Tha  raorganisation  will  not  affect  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  As  slrtsdy  stated,  the  new  command  relationship  of  the 
Cmof  of  Naval  Matarlat  will  not  disturb  CNM's  traditional  relation- 
snip  to  the  Commandant.  As  at  preaent,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Material 
will  be  responsive  directly  lo  the  Commandant  in  meeting  thoec 
particular  material  support  needs  of  the  United  Stoles  Marine  Corps 
which  are  required  to  ba  provided  by  the  Naval  Material  Command. 
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?talif;ly,  the  Chief  of  hovel  Personnel  end  the  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Medicine  end  Surgery,  will  be  directly  responsive  to  the  Cows  indent 
of  the  Merine  Corps  in  cerrying  out  tv *ir  reeponsivilitlee  for  support 
of  the  Merine  Corps. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  reorganisation  to  effect  the  present 
Merine  Corps  esteriel  support  system.  Rather,  It  is  expected  that 
by  improving  the  command  relationships  and  flexibility  of  the  present 
Nevel  Materiel  Support  Establishment,  the  responsiveness  of  that 
reconstituted  organisation  to  the  material  requirements  of  the  Marine 
Corps  will  be  enhanced. 

THE  CHIEF  OF  NAVAL  MATERIAL  AND  THE  NAVAL  MATERIAL  COMMAND 

As  already  stated,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  will  Implement  the 
reorganisation  order  by  establishing  under  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera* 
tions  e  Naval  Material  Command  which  will  be  commanded  by  the 
Chief  of  Navel  Materiel. 

In  lieu  of  the  four  material  bureaus  which  currently  comprise  the 
principal  elements  of  the  Naval  Material  Support  Establishment,  the 
Nava)  Material  Command  will  be  divided,  along  functional  linesinto 
six  subcommands-namely ,  the  Air  Systems  Command,  the  Ship 
Systems  Command ,  the  Ordnance  Systems  Command,  the  Electronic 
Systems  Command,  the  Supply  Systems  Command,  and  the  Facilities 
Engineering  Command,  each  under  a  commander. 

The  foregoing  readjustments  wilt  permit  reallnlng  and  assigning  the 
work  of  the  Naval  Material  Command  along  more  logical,  functional 
lines.  Contemporaneous  with  this  real inemenL ,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  will  assign  to  deaignatmd  senior  officials  of  the  Department  the 
present  responsibilities  of  the  material  bureau  chiefs  as  principal 
advisers  for  officer  corps  and  officer  specialty  groups  In  order  to 
preserve  the  traditional  prestige  of  the  officers  of  these  groups.  They 
include  engineering  duty  officers,  aeronautical  engineering  duty 
officers.  Supply  Corps  officers,  and  Civil  Engineering  Corps  officers. 

Further,  in  order  to  preserve  the  perquisites  ol  office  formerly 
enjoyed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  material  bureaus  and  to  accord  appropriate 
recognition  to  the  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Material,  the  Secretary  of  Lhe 
Navy,  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  will  for  l  Inn.  h  forward 
to  rh*-  Congress  draft  legislation  which  will,  if  enacted,  entitle  t he 
officers  serving  as  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Material  and  commanders  of 
the  *lx  functional  commands  to  Lite  rank,  pay,  and  retirement  privi¬ 
leges  to  which  bureau  chiefs  are  currently  entitled.  The  draft 
legislation  would  alto  authorise  for  the  deputy  commanders  of  the 
component  commands  the  same  privilege's  as  now  exist  for  the  deputy 
chiefs  of  bureaus. 
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THE  BUREAU  OF  NAVAL  PERSONNEL  AND  THE  BUREAU  Of  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY 

Under  the  proposed  reorganisation,  the  Chiefs  of  the  Bureaus  of 
Naval  Personnel  and  Medicine  and  Surgery  will  retain  their  separata 
identities  and  present  functions.  Their  cossand  relationships, 
however,  will  be  adjusted  to  place  then  under  the  command  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

The  changes  outlined  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  will  sake  possible 
a  number  of  improvements  in  the  management  of  the  Department  of 
the  Navy.  The  vesting  in  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  of  authority 
over  and  responsibility  for  the  Naval  Material  Command  and  the 
Bureaus  of  Naval  Personnel  and  Medieine  and  Surgery  is  a  significant 
improvement  in  the  command  and  control  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  performance  of  its  functions.  The  reellnement  of  the  material 
bureaus  on  a  functional  basis  will  permit  more  effective  commend  by 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Material  and  thus  increase  the  efffclency  and 
economy  of  the  Navy's  material  support  organisation.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  I  believe  that  these 
organisational  adjustments  will  provide  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
with  the  flexibility  necessary  to  enable  it  tc  perform  it*  miaalon  more 
effectively. 

I  believe  that  the  reorganisation  should  be  placed  into  effect. 

The  reorganization  will  become'  effective  only  when  the  requirements  of 
section  125,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  have  been  mat. 

Respectfully, 

ROBERT  S.  MCNAMARA 


The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  implemented  the  above  reorganisation  plan 
on  l  May  1966.  On  that  date,  Navy's  long* a tending  bilinear  form  of 
organisation  became  history. 
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AX  INTERPRETATIVE  ESSAT  ON  AIR  FORCE  HISTORY 


"History  Is  useful  only  as  it  helps  us  to  look  ahead.  This  is 

« 

ths  truth  which  underlies  all  Air  Force  tradition."  This  view  of 


tho  utility  Of  liistory  presumes  that  the  mots  significant  o vents  in  the 


£  II 


past  are  those  most  relevant  to  present  or  future  problems  and  that 
perception  of  the  significance  of  such  events  vithir,  an  historical  milieu 
may  enable  us  better  to  understand,  control,  an!  border  our  affairs. 

A  similar  supposition  is  Inherent  in  the  current  interest  of  the  196?- 
appointed  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel  in  knowing  vh  >  “moobanism  for 
change"  has  been  operative  at  significant  junctures  cf  each  military 
service's  life.  We  think  the  question  important  in  itself,  not  becauso 
we  anticipate  the  present  revievr  will  lead  directly  to  substantial 
change  in  defense  organisation;  indeed,  the  whole  history  of  such  reviews 
as  they  have  affected  the  development  of  the  Air  Force  convinces  us 
otherwise.  Major  change,  it  seens,  results  only  from  the  dramatic  proof 
of  need.  Rather,  we  think  the  question  valid  because  understanding  the 
subject  is  vital  to  the  survival  of  any  organisation  in  a  competitive 
environment  and  because  in  its  pointed  sense  ths  question  focuses  attention 
on  essentials— ''tho  truth  which  underlies  all  Air  Force  tradition." 

This,  history  illustrates,  ha3  been  in  effect  a  tradition  of  championing 

+T  James  H.  Straubol,  "Airpovor'a  Past  is  Prologue , "  Air  Force  and 
Space  Digest,  Sept.,  *96$,  p  10. 
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If  ws  wr«  to  took  only  •  aingla  meohanlam  for  change  operative 
•t  tho  time  of  tho  one  major  reorganisation  in  tho  relatively  abort 
Air  force  lift  to  date — the  creation  of  the  QSAf  la  19h7 — the  •  newer 
night  be  rather  anally  derived  froa  a  cursory  review  of  the  Air  force 
record.  On  the  other  hand*  because  that  particular  Mechanism  appears 
not  to  have  been  very  influential  since  1?U7,  we  think  it  necessary 
to  bx-oaden  our  inquiry  in  both  focus  and  scope.  To  be  sure,  the  emphasis 
will  be  upon  identifying  and  relating  the  several  forces  for  change 
which  together  constituted  e  p*?~aas  of  change  leading  to  Air  Force 
independence,  jut  this  broadened  focus  and  emphasis  does  not  relievo 
us  of  the  responsibility  of  at  least  sketching  the  Influence  of  similar 
forces  in  the  post-unification  period,  recognizing  that  their  ultimate  in- 

e 

fluenoe  is  still  uncertain. 

A  true  appreciation  of  the  Air  Force  as  an  adaptive  organisation, 
especially  since  191*7,  would  probably  require  the  collection  of  massive 
amounts  of  empirical  data,  imaginative  research  studies,  and  a  high 
order  of  deductive  reasoning  leading  to  a  creative  synthesis  which  would 
at  ones  reveal  the  structure,  farm,  process,  and  function  behind  the 
organisation's  vitality.  Unable  ourselves  to  maks  at.  elegant  synthesis, 
ws  will  nevertheless  attempt  a  crude  distillation  of  Air  Foroo  history 
as  it  imposts  on  tho  central  question.  Two  methodological  assumptions 
underlie  our  approach.  First,  it  is  assumed  that  an  illuminating  pattern 
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at  the  unifying,  progressive  ourrentc  traceable  tlrw^mt  the  course 
of  Air  fore*  history  can  bo  achieved  a*  a  logical  ccnsequenee  of  the 
interdependent  influences  bo  categories  for  cowalaaca  aa  mUtjr/ 
environment,  doctrine,  organisation,  technology,  and  leadership.  TbOee 
forces,  vc  think,  servo  variously  as  "mover4  or  ■inhibitor*  is  the 
ohango  process. 

Secondly,  wo  as  sums  that  by  pursuit*  certain  premises  concerning 
the  oatabilahnoat  and  growth  of  the  Air  Vbrco  it  is  possible  to 
Identify  in  the  abstract  that  particular  phenomenon — the  mechanism  for 
oha.igo— which  has  driven  the  development  end  eetabliehed  the  lifestyle 
of  the  Air  Forco.  Perhaps,  too,  this  Approach  nay  enable  us  to  discern 
optlaum  conditions  for  dynamic  change  while  not  overlooking  the 
persistence  of  retarding  influences. 


It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  here  to  describe  end  document 

the  myriad  of  events  in  the  ItO-yoar  period  bo  ween  the  formation 

of  the  Aeronautical  Division  within  the  Signal  Carp,  in  1907  and  tbs 

orsetion  of  the  VSAF  in  191(7.  The  story  has  been  ably  told  end 

documented  In  the  several  U5AP  Historical  Studies  which  have  examined 

e* 

the  oamo  period,  alboit  from  differing  perspectives.  The  trader  who 
has  the  time  to  peruse  these  professional  studies  will  not  only  be 
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*  Tor  an  analyaio  of  the  influence  and  intaraotion  of  thee*  forces 
•••  ”AU  the  Winds  of  Doctrine",  by  Major  Wlllisa  M.  Crebbs,  Jr.,  USAF, 
Air  Coaaaand  and  Staff  College,  30  Apr  6k. 

**  Sea  "Selected  Bibliography"  for  a  list  of  those  studies  underpinning 
this  interpretation. 


reworded  far  tho  effort,  )m  will  algo  bo  — ipod  at  the  wgr  thoir  <tf. 
for out  perepeotlves  dovetail  to  boonno  aaitually  supporting.  Bm 
effect,  In  brief,  la  to  da  tail  on  epochal  struggle  of  tho  airmen  for 
Independence— to  odnflrw  tho  popular  notion  derived  from  tho  Ml  to  hall 
legend.  This  conclusion  would  probably  not  aurprlao  students  of 
organisation  theory.  Ono  such  atudant  haa  no  tad  that  all  buraauo  ratio 
organisations  owe  thoir  oxl atone o  to  tho  offorta  of  a  email  croup  of 
noalota  who  oroato  an  anablinf  environment  In  ono  of  faur  wayat 
1)  tho  routiniaation  of  ohariiwa;  2)  tho  "splitting  off"  of  an  oatabllahad 

organization}  3)  antropronourial  development  of  a  mw  idaaj  and  it)  an. 

a 

ox  nlhllo  oroatlcn  fay  powerful  aoabora  of  other  lnatltutlona. 

Tho  Air  Force  experience  la  parhapo  distinguished  In  that  all 
four  of  tha  above  foroaa  clear ly  ware  operative  in  ita  genesis.  Put 
another  way  fay  Craw;  and  Cate,  "to  undoratand  thia  apaeial  character 
of  tha  Air  Force  ...  It  should  bo  sufficient  hare  to  describe  tha 
three  paramount  trenis  of  the  period «  tha  effort  to  establish  an 
independent  air  force}  the  development  of  a  doctrine  of  strategic  fcenbard- 

•  i"tj  and  tha  search  for  a  heavy  bomber  by  uhioh  that  doctrine  could  bo 

«o 

applied."  Ve  need  only  add  the  routiniaation  of  aviation,  Along 
with  the  air  power  concept,  within  the  society,  and  the  influence  of 

*  Anthony  Downs,  Inside  Bureaucracy  (Boston,  Hass.,  Little,  Brown 
end  Company,  1967) . 

**  Wasley  F.  Craven  and  Jamas  L.  Cate,  The  Army  Air  Forces  in  World 
War  n.  vol  I,  p  18.  - 


the  legislative  aad  sxeouti  vs  trine hoe  holding  41iiM  pownrn  and 
rnponilMlltiii  for  dafsnaa  policy.  lui  why  did  it  bake  as  lang, 
rtUtivf  bo  othar  of  bho  world'*  air  foreaa,  bo  orenbn  a  favsrabl* 
savirocmnab  in  bha  Uhited  Stabaot 

tha  military  inatltutiona  of  any  soclsty,  Huntington  raminda  «i, 
ara  basically  ahapad  by  a  "functional  Imperative" — thraata  bo  national 
aaeurlty — and  a  "societal  imperative"— the  aooial  forces,  beliefs,  and 
political  inatltutiona  which  ara  dominant  within  bha  society.  Simply 

stated,  thara  wara  no  doaionatrabla  thraata  bo  O.S.  national  aaeurlty 

* 

throughout  moat  of  tha  period  in  qua  a  ti  on,  while  neither  the  national 
psychology  nor  tha  antranohad  strengths  Of  tha  military  and  naval 
departments  of  tha  tima  wara  conducive  to  such  chance.  In  the  end, 
autonomy  for  tha  Air  force  required  both  ^yidespread  recognition  of 
the  need  and  a  clear  capacity  of  the  function  to  deliver  the  prwniae  of 
air  power.  Meanwhilp,  it  waa  probably  tha  raaiatanoa  of  atatua  quo 
thinking  which  provided  the  goad  and  thrust  for  Air  force  independence. 

In  tha  gradual  and  faltering  struggle  for  independence  it  mu  the 
"promise  of  air  power"  vhich  at  ones  sustained  and  retarded  the  effort. 
Clearly,  tha  idea*  and  beliefs  of  the  airmen  generally  exceeded  the 
capability  of  the  airplane.  Squally  clear  was  tha  pacing  effect  of 
forward  thinking  on  the  development  of  that  technology.  Aether  than  cite 

*  Samuel  P.  Huntington,  Iho  Soldier  and  the  State  (Cambridge,  Nias., 
Harvard  Onivoroity  Prase, p  2. 
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th#  Influence  of  air  power  In  ambiguous  tnw,  m  4mm14  pinpoint  the** 
ol«Mnto  of  the  continuously  evolving  concept  tpitl  impacted  on  orgeii* 
sational  issues.  In  brief,  the  airmen  earn  to  view  the  airplane  aa  on 
Inotwunt  which,  beoauee  of  ite  flexibility,  ubiquity  of  operations, 
penetrability  and  capacity  for  concentrated  employment,  offered  a  neat 
and  preferable  means  to  achieve  the  ultimata  military  objective  in 
war— the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  will  to  realat.  Ska  geneala  of  the 
air  theorists'  aaorooosedo  conception  appears  to  have  been  largely  o 
reaction  to  the  horror  of  tha  stalemated  trench  warfare  of  the  flrat 
Vorld  war,  which  cast  doubt  on  tha  utility  of  the  traditional  defeat  of 
the  oneny  forces  in  bottle  thesis. 

Thus  two  of  the  points  to  bo  in  contention  throughout  our  period  of 
review  revolved  around  tha  capability  of  the  aircraft  end  tha  objective 
in  war.  To  these  should  be  added  conflicting  interpretations  of  the 
principles  of  unity  and  eoonoaqr  of  effort,  the  alrwn  contending  that 
sensitive  employment  of  the  now  instrument  required  eossaand  by  knowl¬ 
edgeable  officials  with  a  vested  interest  in  its  maximum  development. 
Holding  air  power  lndlvieible,  the  airmen  would  argue  that  central  con¬ 
trol  of  air  power  resources  by  one  authority  would  permit  both  effective 
concentration  of  to  roe  oHI  eoonmy  of  effort.  Those  views,  of  course, 
threatened  both  tho  ’<■ .L-.-al  Staff's  authority  and  the  nascent  navel 
air  am.  Hs  should  acknowledge,  too,  that  despite  the  train  of  com¬ 
promises  which  led  to  Air  Fores  autonosgr,  these  basic  differences  hove 
not  yet  been  fully  resolved. 


Douhet  specifically  eU tad  that  hit  thoorias  wore  directed  at  tha 

Italian  defense  problem  and  should  not  be  considered  applicable  to  all 

countries i  *10  offer  a  general  recipe  for  victor/  applicable  to  all 

« 

nations,  would  bt  downright  presumption  on  my  part.*  As  it  turned  out, 
each  of  the  aajor  powers  developed  an  air  force  bated  on  its  own 
functional  and  societal  imperatives,  ea  veil  at  its  own  interpretations 
of  air  power.  The  0.3.  was  late  to  capitalise  on  the  revolutionary 
technology  it  hid  pioneered  mainly  beoauso  of  its  geographical  isolation, 
tha  earlier  option  for  a  naval  first  line  of  defense,  end  the  gonoral 
preference  of  the  polity  for  values  non-military.  And,  as  ve  have  noted, 
military  conservatism  within  tho  established  bureaucracies  provided 
the  retarding  edge,  with  the  Army  General  Staff  and  certain  War  Depart¬ 
ment  executives  appearing  the  chief  villeins  to  airmen  who,  in  turn, 
were  thought  tendentious  and  undisciplined. 

Having  established  above  the  significant  elements  of  tho  environ¬ 
ment,  it  remains  to  trace  the  countervailing  influences  which  paced  the 
evolution  from  Aeronautical  Division  to  Air  Service  to  Air  Corps  (to  Ol!Q 
Air  Force)  to  Army  Air  Forets  to  United  States  Air  force.  Corvoniently 
spaced  in  time,  these  Incremental  changes  generally  followed  dramatic 
external  events  which  gave  impetus  to  tho  change  prooess.  Facilitating 
this  process  was  the  extensive  elucidation  of  the  issues  Involved  in 
giving  organisational  recognition  to  the  role  of  aviation  as  they  were 

*.  EfiJarTTfT  Earlu  (Ed),  H*kera  of  Modorn  Strategy  (Princeton,  How  Jersey 
Princeton  University  Pnees,  p 


of  ItM  period,  u  mil  a*  in  tha  equrlly  tiaittn  bat  neatly  abortive 
mu  introduced  for  legislative  enactment*  Ink  of  tho  rtflaw, 
howiar,  had  some  organisational  consequence,  lno hiding  erltlaal 
legislative  funding  and  foxes  sutborisatieos. 

Although  tho  Chlaf  Exaeutiraa  daring  this  period  generally 
reflected  and  upheld  tho  oonaarvutlmi  of  tha  Iter  Department,  tha 
two  Roosevelts  oxartad  positive  inpact.  Theodor*  Roosevelt,  impressed 
by  tha  furopsan  endorsement  of  tha  nsw  technology  for  war,  gave 
tha  nod  which  praoadad  tho  oraatiaa  of  tha  original  Aeronautical 
Division  within  tho  Signal  Corps  in  1907*  Nora  instrumental  was 
franklin  Roosevelt's  biassing  of  tha  QHQ  Air  Pore*  and  assooiated 
i* forma  following  tha  disastrous  Axwy  airmail  episode  in  193h, 
and  hia  drama tlo  boost  to  tbs  fal taring  aircraft  development  and 
production  programs  following  tho  lsssoa  of  Mininh.  Further,  it 
was  tha  progresslsa  lsadarshlp  of  FDR  which  set  the  tons  in  the 
General  Staff  revitalisation  of  tho  late  19J0's  and  early  19b0's 
whan  the  old  guard  gave  way  to  tha  responsive  and  liberating  leader¬ 
ship  of  General  Iter  shall,  leading  in  term  to  the  elevation  of  tho 
innovative  Oe rural  Arnold  and  his  AAP* 

Vforld  Iter  I,  which  enabled  tha  early  founding  of  tho  independent 
RAF,  had  no  great  effect  on  the  C.3.  development  other  than  tho 
dootrinal  stimulant  already  mentioned.  Fubllo  disillusionment 
with  the  too  little,  too  late  American  aerial  contribution 


nevorUtelaae  lad  to  rudltl  legislation  and  the  moKl  of  tha 
Aviation  Section  from  tha  Signal  Corps  to  oonfina  tha  Air  Sarvloa 
organisation  in  1920.  Between  this  example  of  tha  impact  of  publla 
opinion  and  tho  next  one,  whioh  resulted  in  tha  organisation  of 
tha  Amy  Air  Corps  in  1 926,  thara  was  tha  proximate  "horolo  aga  of 
dootrinal  development"  whorain  Uta  loasons  of 'tha  graat  war  vara 
applied  to  future  noods  •  It  was  also  tha  aga  of 

aanaitlva  laadorshlp  under  Oe noral  Patrick,  who  diaoraatly  probod 
tha  Units  of  purposeful  advancs. 

Not  ac  discreet,  Billy  HI to hall,  after  flrat  failing  to  find 
a  solution  within  tho  system,  took  it  upon  hiaaalf  to  break  tha 
deadlock  that  threatened  to  and  tha  ago  as  well  aa  tha  hop#  for 
any  furthar  degree  of  independence.  His  campaign  to  educate  the 
public  through  writings,  intervlous,  speeches,  public  hearings, 
and  ul  -istately  oourt-oartial,  apparently  brought  forth  only  tha 
mouse  that  tha  1926  act  aaanod  than  to  tha  united  airmen  and  their 
outside  supporters;  in  retrospect,  the  campaign  planted  tha  aeada 
whioh  wara  to  gamlnata  int-o  publlo  acceptance  of  a  technological 
development- -tha  long-range  bomber --otherwise  incompatible  with  the 
functional  and  aociatal  is*>erative«. 

Indeed  a  pacing  influence  throughout  the  four  decades,  techno¬ 
logical  perfection  of  tha  instrument  was  crucial  in  tha  advance  fron 
Amy  Air  Corps  to  tha  inclusion  of  a  CM)  Air  Force.  In  turn. 
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technological  progress  stented  from  the  favorable  environment 
o  roe  ted  tgr  the  many  rtoord-breaking  flights  by  military  end  civilian 
alrmon,  the  most  apeoteceler  being  the  Lindbergh  triumph.  Alec 
stimulating  to  the  airoraft  industry  vea  tho  eleotlon  of  e  President 
open  to  now  ideas.  Of  course,  the  traditional  concern  for  military 
economy  militated  against  tits  production  of  costly  aircraft  as  they 
oonpetod  for  defonao  and  aoolal  wolfara  dollars  in  a  period  over¬ 
shadowed  by  eoonoaic  depression.  Novertholoss,  the  thrust  of  the 
resesrch  and  development  effort  was  suffioiont  to  threaten  s 
supremacy  of  pursuit  aviation  an  the  offensive  sword  of  sir  power, 
a  position  it  had  enjoyed  sines  t)te  ond  of  the  first  world  war.  Hors 
important,  in  the  long-range  bomber  (and  its  associate  bombsight) 
was  to  be  found  the  key  to  the  long  sought  recognition  of  an 
independent  function,  which  even  tho  Bakor  Board  had  to  aoknowladge  in  193U- 
How  did  this  com  about  at  a  time  whon  national  policy  was  defense 
oriented  and  the  bombardment  funotion  genorally  abhorrent  under  the 
prevailing  national  psychology? 

All  Air  Force  histories  suggest  that  ono  answer  to  our  question 
is  to  be  found  in  tha  unique  role  of  the  Air  Corps  Tactical  School 
between  tho  world  wars.  We  suggest  that  thoroin  is  also  tho  answer 
to  tho  Defense  Blue  Ribbon  Panel's  query,  for  it  was  clearly  tho 
one  institutionalised  "mechanism  for  change"  which,  ofter  1926, 
perfected  tha  "Air  Force  idea"  and  earnod  the  scvcrnl  degrees  of 
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independence  granted  up  to  tho  I9h?  unification.  Appropriate  1/, 

tha  school's  motto  cam  to  ba  Proflolmua  More  Irretentl— "Wo  Ifcke 
Progress  UnMndored  by  Custom."  Lacking  an  air  boty  of  custom, 
tha  school's  instructors  and  student;  acooptod  tho  challenge, 
mxklng  the  school  a  dynamic  and  constructive  cantor  for  tha  develop- 
avnt  of  doutrins.  Out  of  thin  challenging  and  participatory  miiiou 
emerged  tho  lenders  of  World  War  II,  strengthened  by  tha  experience 
and  eonfidont  in  thoir  trust.  "Of  J20  general  officers  on  duty 
with  tho  AAF  at  tho  close  of  V/orld  War  II,  26*  wore  Tar  Heal  School 
graduates  ....  3  four-sUr  gjnorals —  McH&ru'jy,  Kenney,  and 
Spaatr.— and  11  of  the  13  three-star  generals — Bmens,  Protfc,  Yount, 
Eaker,  Oiles,  Gcorgo,  Cannon,  Vnndtnborg,  Stratomoyor,  Twining, 
and  Whitohor.d — wore  grad jatos  of  the  school"  **  Kany  of 

tho  students— Loltay,  for  example —vur  a  later  to  translate  school 
lossons  into  daring  tactical  innovations  in  furtherance  of  the  major 
strategic  war  plans  detailed  by  their  former  instructors— Kutor,  for 
example.  Undoubtedly,  the  eohool  exjiorionco  had  sharpened  minds 
for  tho  coming  tostj  having  cut  bait,  oil  wore  prepared  to  fish. 

Tho  airmen's  solution  to  tho  problem  of  tlio  potentially  inhibiting 
national  policy  was  to  work  sround  it.  Whilo  their  superiors  in 
Washington  srguo-l  for  the  bomber  as  a  defensive  requirement  (soon 

*  r.MAF  Htatartonl  Study  No.  100. 
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linked  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine)  the  Tactical  3chool  oontingont  wore 
rationalising  the  offenaive  role  In  a  theoretical,  future  oriented 
framework  based  up:»n  their  view  of  war's  objective.  Their  original 
contribution  to  strategic  and  tactical  tl  tough  t  vaa  the  daylight, 
high  altitudo  precision  bombardment  conoepb--it  being  considerably 
■ora  aophiatloatod  than  tha  Douhet  version.  Mow  tho  objoctive 
became  the  destruction  of  tho  aneny  will  to  resist  through  the 
destruction  of  his  military  and  economic  capacity.  Definition  was 
glvon  to  tha  old  "vital  centers"  concept  through  tha  identification 
of  weak  links  in  various  strataglo  industries. 

Although  the  American  stratogic  preference  was  influenced  by 
the  "moral  blookade"  of  the  age,  it  appears  mainly  to  have  been  a 
sincere  expression  of  the  airmen's  confidence  in  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  effort  to  be  afforded  by  their  Instrument.  Also, 
based  on  the  Japanese  bombing  in  Chins,  some  airmen  argued  against, 
tha  validity  of  population  intimidation  *  Significantly, 

they  resisted  any  (including  War  Department)  arbitrary  limitations 
on  range,  speed,  etc.,  opting  for  development  of  the  instrument  to 
jta  limits.  To  bo  sure,  they  trusted  too  much  to  faith  when,  after 
Chennault  retired  from  the  school,  pursuit  (escort)  development 
was  permitted  to  lag.  And,  despite  all  thoir  aphasia  on  the  heavy 
bomber  Its  production  if  not  development  also  lagged,  largely  due 
to  continuing  War  Department  and  Navy  Department  opposition. 
Although  over  200  B-17'a  had  been  requested,  only  13  were  on  hand  at 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  n  in  Europe . 


Falling  in  their  materiel  goals  the  airman  meanwhile  achieved 
recognition  of  the  strategic  concept  in  tl.u  GHQ  Air  Force.  Although 
to  Kitcholl  this  appeared  a  furthor  fragment  ug  of  ai”  power,  most 
of  the  airmen  had  como  to  accept  the  necessity  for  a  compromise 
solution  by  1 933*  end  mai\y  wore  satisfied  to  give  the  now  organiza¬ 
tion  the  trial  period  MacArthur  suggested  and  Arnold  seconded* 

Although  this  trial  proved  that  the  di vidod  authority  between  OCAC 
and  the  CO,  GHQ  Air  Force  and  between  air  and  army  corps  connar.ders 
created  problems,  the  changes  to  Amy  Air  Forces  in  1 9l*1  and  1 
did  not  resolve  the  basic  unity  of  command  issues.  Later,  Arnold 
headed  off  further  problems,  including  possible  misuse  of  his 
strategic  force,  by  holding  the  reins  of  the  Twentieth  Air  Force 
within  the  JOS  in  Washington. 

World  War  H  was  of  course  to  prove  the  culminating  point  of  the 
Independence  movement,  with  the  2.5  million  man  Army  Air  Forces 
virtually  autonomous  at  its  end.  In  truth,  noth  the  need  fo  ..‘'it/ 
and  the  capacity  of  tho  instrument  had  been  amply  demonstrated. 

Also  demonstrated,  however,  was  the  necessity  for  integrated  employ¬ 
ment  of  all  tho  armed  forces  under  a  unified  strategy.  Following 
this  line  to  what  seemed  to  them  a  logical  conclusion,  the  airmen 
pressed  for  true  unification  but  got  parity  in  tho  1 9U7  National 
Security  Act  fedorali gallon  compromise. 


the  Poat«Uni float! on  Period  of  Instability 

Brlofur  by  half  than  the  period  of  gestation  we  have  already  reviewed, 
the  post-unification  period  of  Air  Force  adolescence  (l?i*?-196?)  is 
by  far  the  more  difficult  for  tho  historian  to  assess.  It's  not  just 
a  caoo  of  being  still  too  little  removed  in  tins;  rather,  adequate 
perception  appears  further  impaired  by  tho  monumental  complexity  of 
comprehending  the  period's  meaning  for  the  present  and  future.  Aware 
of  our  limitations,  wo  will  nonetheless  attempt  to  sketch  some  of  the 
-more  dominating  in.  .uences  upon  the  organisation's  maturation,  hoping 
to  account  for  tho  apparent  lack  of  a  formalised,  internal  "mechanism 
for  change."  Fu trail  has  noted  the  failure  to  restore  and  sustain 

the  old  mechanism  within  the  Air  University  system,  implying  in  tho 

* 

process  that  the  need  remains.  Wc  are  not  sure  .the  answer  is  that 
simple. 

If  it  is  true  that  radical  changes’  tax  the  momentum  and  continuity 
of  any  organization,  vc  may  conclude  that  the  Ai-  Force  adolescence 
was  a  taxing  period  i.edood,  with  events  overwhelming  plans.  Only 
beginning  to  recover  .from  tho  instant  demobilization  of  World  War  II, 
it  was  taxed  first  by  tho  unification  squabbles,  then  the  Korean  War, 
then  the  deterrent  Imperatives,  then  the  missile  gap  and  sputnik,  and 
finally  Vietnam.  To  be  sure,  most  of  these  events  provided  opportun¬ 
ities  for  growth,  but  hardly  of  the  orderly  kind.  Pragmatic 

*  USAF  Htetorical  Study  Mo.  139 
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considerations  necessarily  replaced  the  theoretical  constructs  of 
Air  Tactical  School  days.  Perhaps  the  most  taxing  if  not  unwolocwt 
responsibilities  thrust  upon  the  nascent  organisation  was  that  of 
2l»  hour  security  watchman— the  instant  readiness  for  a  D-day  that 
had  to  be  faced  every  day.  If  this  imperative  did  not  produce  dis¬ 
tortions  it  would  be  a  wonder.  But  what  were  the  alternatives? 

Ironically,  the  influence  of  air  power  upon  history  was  to  have 
double  meaning  for  the  Air  Force.  As  Sivard  Mead  Barit  noted,  there 
-were  two  primary  effects  of  the  successful  melding  of  the  aircraft 
and  A-Bomb i 

1)  It  changed  "the  political  relatlonshipe  between  states  so 
drastically  as  to  put  the  peacefully  inclined  and  the  militarily  care¬ 
less  at  a  heavy  initial  disadvantage  in  any  war  of  survival,"  and 

2)  Since  it  threatened  cities  it  threatened  the  survival  of 

* 

civilization.  The  first  of  these  influences  concerns  the  old  function¬ 
al  imperative,  so  it  led  to  acceptance  of  the  airmen's  quest  for  forces- 
in-being.  The  second  influence  concerns  the  societal  imperative,  and 
it  Isd  as  certainly  to  resurrection  of  the  old  “moral  blockade"— 
now  the  "nuclear  firebreak."  And  the  nuclear  holocaust  psychology 
produced  the  hope  of  stoppering  the  nuclear  geni.  Without  making 
value  judgments  about  theso  developments,  we  can  be  certain  their 

*  Ed.  Mead  Earle,  rtTho  Influence  of  Air  Power  Upon  History,"  in 
O.B.  Turner,  A  HI  n  tor/  of  Military  Affairs  Since  tho  Eighteenth 
Century  (New  Vorki  "Haroourt  Brace  &<Jo.,  pp  60k-605 
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collocti vo  Influence  has  been  decisive — overshadowing,  Shaping,  pacing 
and  dictating,  relative  to  the  iitfluances  of  doctrine,  organisation, 
technology,  and  leadership. 

The  dichotomous  imperatives  and  inherent  diloroas  found  in  the 
raalleed  promise  of  air  power,  in  effect,  at  once  required  strong  arms 
and  arms  control,  centralisation  and  decentralisation  cf  authority, 
military  and  civilian  expertise,  expsnso  and  econoey,  flexibility  and 
rigidity  of  will,  incremental  improvement  of  existing  systems  end 
technological  breakthroughs.  They  both  advanced  and  retarded  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  some  weapon  (1CEI),  produced  an  innovative  but  alternately 
valid  or  wasteful  developmental  process  (concurrency) ,  required  more 
and  diverse  systems  which  appeared  to  compete  against  one  another 
(missile  va.  aircraft;  bomber  va.  fighter)  in  a  time  of  prohibitively 
rising  costs  ("cost  squeeas") . 

In  sum,  the  imperatives  and  dilemmas  of  the  19^7-1967  defense 
environment  would  demand  both  military  progrossivisa  and  military 
conservatism.  Arnold  drew  that  lesson  from  the  early  heritage  and 
from  the  technological  revolution  born  of  mating  sciontific/engineering 
excellence  and  military  purpose,  following  a  courtship  ho  had  encouraged 
in  may  ways,  including  the  planting  of  the  germinal  seod  of  RAND. 

The  vartimo  embroilment  of  the  airmon  with  the  civilian  was,  it  seasis, 
a  significant  faotor  In  the  emergonoe  of  the  USA?  as  a  fully  competitive 
organisation  at  birthi  for  sustenance,  it  neodod  to  draw  upon  all 
available  strengths.  But  Arnold  could  not  forget  what  to  him  had 
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evened  the  kuy  inhibiting  factor  in  the  early  struggle*  "the  cry" 
haunting  the  airman  to  tho  ends  "For  what  purposo?"  That  lasson 
was  answered  when  he  passed  the  baton  to  Spaata*  and  presumably  at 
every  subsequent  turnover. 

What*  if  anything*  can  be  conducted  from  this  obviously  1  ini  tad 
review  of  a  complex  question  and  equally  complex  history?  First,  we 
would  guess  that  despita  the  evidence  of  the  early  heritage*  the  koy 
to  successful  generation  of  or  adaptation  to  change  ia  not  to  be  found 
in  organization  oer  se*  although  ue  know  certain  organisational  forms 
tend  either  to  inhibit  or  facilitate  change.  What  distinguished  the 
early  heritage*  including  the  Air  Tactical  School  environment*  was 
the  elan,  thv  fraternalism,  the  sense  of  style  and  purpose  which  per¬ 
meated  it.  Those  airmen  ware  different  and  they  knew  it,  and  they  knew 
"for  what  purpose."  They  learned  tho  hard  way  that  "air  force  plus 
lntelloct  equals  air  power."  The  unity  they  achieved  was  bom  of  the 
response  to  challenge.  Since  there  is  no  lack  of  such  challenge 
today— Including  tho  need  to  resist  any  sense  of  drlf  „  or  guilt  the 
environment  of  the  adolescent  stage  tomptod — the  Air  Force  is  in  good 
position  to  depend  on  its  personnel  and  oducational  systems  as  a 
sensible  mechanism  for  both  adapting  to  external  change  by  studying 
the  environment  (and  v.arfaro  in  general)  and  for  promoting  internal 
change  through  critical  solf-analysis. 
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President  Harry  Truman  once  stated  —  and  then  hastily 
apologised  for  It  —  that  the  Marine  Corps  was  the  Navy's 
police  force  and  that  It  had  a  propaganda  machine  that  was 
almost  equal  to  Stalin's.  The  apology  was  demanded  by  an 
outraged  Congress  and  American  publlo  whlen  considered  the 
charge  neither  an  accurate  portrayal  of  Marine  Corps  roles 
and  missions  nor  an  apt  description  of  the  unique  corner 
which  the  Narines  hold  in  the  heart  of  the  American  public. 

Status  of  the  Narine  Corps  within  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  and  the  relationship  between  the  U.  S.  Navy  and  the 
Marine  Corps  has  been  the  subject  for  considerable  confu¬ 
sion,  however.  This  lack  of  understanding  has  been  based 
partially  on  the  circumstances  unier  which  the  Navy  and 
the  Marine  Corps  were  created,  and  the  manner  in  which 
each  arc  organized  and  operated.  A  distinction  between 
the  terms  "U.  S.  Navy"  and  "Naval  Establishment"  or  "Depart¬ 
ment  of  Navy"  Is  essential  In  any  discussion  to  understand 
the  relationship  between  the  two  naval  services. 

In  brief,  the  term  "Naval  Establishment"  en braces  all 
the  activities  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  This  term  is  defined  In  Public  Law 
432;  It  is  synonymous  with  the  term  "Department  of  Navy" 
as  defined  In  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947.  Converse¬ 
ly,  the  term  "U.  S.  Navy"  has  been  taken  to  mean  the 
vessels  of  war  and  their  crews  as  well  as  all  supporting 
activities  of  the  fleets,  both  ashore  and  afloat.  The 
Marine  Corps  is  an  Integral  part  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy;  It  is  not  a  part  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

In  view  of  the  variability  of  the  term,  "U.  S.  Navy," 

It  is  little  wonder  that  authorities  often  appear  confused 
as  to  the  status  of  the  Marine  Corps  in  relation  to  the 
Navy.  But  ^rom  a  careful  study  of  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  th-"  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  laws  which 
pertain  to  the  military  establishment,  It  is  clear  that 
the  Marino  Corps  is  a  distinct  military  service  within 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  that  its  Commandant  has  always 
been  subject  only  to  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  within  the  Department  of  the  Navy;  and  that  the  Marine 
Corps  Is  chared  by  law  with  certain,  distinct  functions 
and  responsibilttlea  83  a  separate  service.  The  National 
Security  Act  of  1947,  which  wrought  revolutionary  changes 
In  the  overall  organization  for  national  defense,  did 
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nothing  to  tit *r  this  traMttfngl -relationship  between  th* 
Nnvy  and  the  Marin*  Corps  within  th*  Department  of  the 
Navy.  In  fact,  the  act  served  to  strengthen  and  clarify 
that  relationship. 

This  short  history  of  the  Marine  Corps  is  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  roles  and  missions  which  have  been  assigned  to 
th*  Marine  Corps  both  by  tradition  and  by  law;  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  Marine  Corps  to  the*  other  services;  and 
th*  effect  upon  th*  Marine  Corps  of  reorganisation  efforts 
within  th*  military  establishment  over  the  past  quarter- 
century. 

Today  the  Marine  Corps  looks  back  on  more  than  195 
years  of  faithful  service  to  this  country.  Some  of  those 
years  have  been  spent  in  watchful  vigilance  on  far-flung 
outposts  around  the  world;  some  of  It  has  been  in  violent 
conflict  against  the  enemies  of  this  country.  But  regard¬ 
less  of  the  tasks  assigned,  all  Marine  Corps  service  has 
been  marked  by  dedication  and  devotion  to  the  Ideals  and 
objectives  of  this  country. 

One  of  the  former  Commandants  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
General  Clifton  B.  Cates  expressed  it  thus: 

"Th*  reputation  of  the  Corps  —  the  manner 
in  which  It  is  looked  upon  by  the  American 
people  whom  it  serves  —  is  a  priceless 
asset.  It  was  established  in  faithful  and 
unswerving  service  rendered  with  a  high 
order  of  professionalism  and  competency  at 
all  titles.  A  great  part  of  it  was  due  to 
the  successes  of  Marines  in  battle.  A 
significant  fraction  comes,  however,  from 
the  fact  that  habitually  Marines  discharge 
any  Job  assigned  in  a  satisfactory  manner." 

Although  the  Marine  Corps  Is  most  readily  identified 
with  amphibious  operations  and  doctrine,  landing  of  assault 
forces  over  a  hostile  beach  Is  J'jjt  one  of  the  skills  of 
the  Marine  Corps.  Versatility  is  a  well-known  attribute 
of  the  Corps;  and  dating  from  the  Revolutionary  War, 

United  States  Marines  have  performed  a  wide  variety  of 
roles  and  missions  In  the  national  interest.  Commencing 
with  the  action  by  the  Continental  Congress  on  10  November 
1775,  in  which  two  battalions  of  Marines  "acquainted  with 
maritime  affairs  as  to  be  able  to  serve  to  advantage  by 
sea,  if  required,"  were  authorized,  the  Marine  Corps  has 
been  a  full-fledged  partner  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  in  most  of 
those  endeavors. 


The  Continental  Congress,  apparently  understanding 
that  Narine  duties  would  be  the  conventional  ones  performed 
in  naval  vessels  afloat,  did  not  specify  a  particular 
mission  for  the  Marines  thus  authorised.  However,  since 
expeditionary  employment  of  permanently  organised  tactical 
units  of  Marines  was  an  established  practice  in  the  British 
service,  U.  S.  Marines  were  first  considered  for  a  raiding 
operation  on  Nova  Scotia  and  then  later  actually  employed 
in  the  seizure  of  New  Providence  in  the  Bahamas  in  March, 
1776,  and  in  an  amphibious  operation  carried  out  against 
the  British  advance  naval  base  on  Penobscot  Bay  in  1779. 

A  new  Marine  mission  had  also  evolved  in  1776  when  a 
battalion  of  three  companies  of  Continental  Marines  were 
assigned  to  Washington's  army  for  service  as  infantry 
troops  during  the  Trenton-Princeton  campaign.  This  initi¬ 
ated  a  practice,  continued  through  the  present  day,  for 
Marines  to  reinforce  the  Army  for  land  operations  when 
additional  troops  are  needed.  By  the  end  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  Continental  Marines  had  discharged  three 
missions  —  service  afloat,  amphibious  operations,  and  land 
warfare  in  support  of  the  Army.  Each  set  a  precedent  for 
the  traditional  role  of  Marines,  and  each  is  still  continued 
as  a  mission  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

Disbanded  in  1783,  the  Marine  Corps  was  reestablished 
by  Congress  as  a  distinct  service  in  1798.  Two  passages 
of  that  1798  act  provided  the  basis  for  assigning  duties, 
to  the  new  Corps,  i.e.,  service  afloat  and  shore  duty  at 
seacoest  forts  and  garrisons.  The  law  also  included,  "or 
any  other  duty  on  shore,  as  the  President,  at  his  discre¬ 
tion,  shall1  direct." 

These  broad  roles  and  missions  were  gradually  defined 
through  the  years.  In  1 3 31!  *  Congress  decreed  that  Marines 
could  be  "detached  for  service  with  the  Army,"  when  autho¬ 
rized  by  the  President;  and  in  1908,  an  Executive  Order 
specified  Marine  Corps  duties  included,  inter  alia, 
garrisoning  of  naval  ynrd3  and  stations  within  and  outside 
the  United  States,  mobile  defense  of  naval  bases  outside 
the  U.  S.,  and  furnishing  expodi t ionary  forces  for  duties 
beyond  the  seas  as  may  be  necessary  in  time  of  peace. 

By  1909,  Navy  Regulations  specifically  included  Marine 
Corps  missions  as  service  on  armed  vessels  of  the  Navy, 
intervention  in  foreign  countries  in  defense  of  U.  S. 
citizens,  training  of  foreign  military  forces,  operations 
in  support  of  other  services,  security  forces  for  naval 
installations,  defense  of  advance  naval  bases  outside  the 
United  States,  and  conduct  of  amphibious  operations. 
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These  roles  and  missions,  however,  did  not  avolva  with¬ 
out  considerable  Influence  by  events  through  the  yearr.  With 
the  building  of  the  new  steam-powered  navy  of  armored  ships 
and  long-range  guns  in  the  1 890* a ,  the  Navy  considered  that 
Narines  afloat  were  no  longer  considered  essential  to  effi¬ 
ciency  or  discipline  of  a  ship.  Congress  ultimately  decided 
the  issue,  and  sea  duty  remained  as  one  of  the  Marine  Corps 
duties.  Similarly,  other  events  and  other  developments  through 
the  years  continued  to  shape  Marine  Corps  responslollltles. 
Principal  among  those  events  was  the  acquisition  of  world 
power  status  by  the  United  States,  resulting  from  the 
Spanish- American  War. 

Marines  had  earlier  been  employed  by  the  United  States  in 
application  of  force  in  varying  degrees  to  establish  relations 
with  oriental  countries,  particularly  Japan,  China,  and  Korea. 
But  after  the  Spanish-Aaerican  War,  incidents  of  political  as 
well  as  nonpolitical  intervention  became  more  frequent;  and 
Marines  saw  service  as  well  in  Cuba,  Nicaragua,  Haiti,  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Mexico.  These  interventions,  in  the 
main,  were  landings  by  Marines  to  protect  U.  S.  citizens  where 
local  governments  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  do  so.  Most  of 
these  landings  were  by  ships  detachments;  however,  by  1927, 
forces  of  brigade  slse  were  employed  in  China,  Nicaragua,  and 
Haiti.  Marines  deployed  In  those  countries  added  up  to  about 
9,000,  about' one-half  of  the  Marine  Corps  strength  at  that  time. 

A  by-product  of  Marine  Interventions  was  the  necessity  to 
organise  and  train  military  forces  for  these  countries  in  order 
to  provide  stability  through  indigenous  police  and  military 
forces.  Thus  evolved  another  of  the  Marine  Corps  tasks.  In 
this  regard,  use  of  Mariner  as  an  intervening  force  deserves 
some  comment.  History  shows  that  the  United  States  has  been 
the  most  consistent  user  of  such  force  in  our  past  interna¬ 
tional  relationships;  and  although  the  phrase,  "any  other  duty 
on  shore,  as  the  President, . .shall  direct"  does  not  confer  on 
the  President  a  special  mandate  to  employ  Marines  in  certain 
instances  to  protect  lawful  and  legitimate  interests,  the 
Marine  Corps  has  been  the  customary  vehicle.  Use  of  the 
Marines  is  in  accord  with  international  law,  custom  and  prece¬ 
dent,  and  landing  by  Marines  is  less  likely  to  be  considered 
an  act  of  war.  Further,  use  of  Marines  in  such  instances  has 
usually  been  dictated  by  the  fact  that  the' Marines  were 
readily  available  when  and  where  ouch  action  was  required. 

Another  Marine  Corps  mission,  to  support  operations  of 
other  services,  evolved  from  the  simple  expediency  for 
i’einforclms  the  Army  with  trained  regular  troops  when 
necesaary.  Marines  were  added  to  Army  forces  for  operot 
against  the  Semlnoles.  and  Creeks  In  18 36  and  the  Mexican  War 
in  1847.  Marine  service  in  the  Civil  War,  however,  war. 
extremely  limited. 
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World  War  I,  however,  was  a  different  story.  Marine.*  real¬ 
ised  that  there  was  little  chance  for  combat  In  any  of  the 
naval  missions,  and  so  the  Marine  command  pushed  for  duty  with 
the  ASF  in  France.  Eventually,  a  total  of  four  Marine  regi¬ 
ments  saw  duty  In  France.  In  World  War  II ,  Marines,  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  contributing  In  a  major  way  to  the  naval  campaign  In 
the  Pacific,  served  with  the  Army  in  land  warfare  In  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Philippines  In  19^1  and  the  recapture  of  those 
islands  in  19M-115.  Marine  aircraft  and  artillery  supported 
Army  forces  In  the  latter  campaign.  Additionally,  the  III 
Marine  Amphibious  Corps  served  as  part  of  the  Tenth  Army  In 
the  conquest  of  Okinawa. 

The  operations  In  Korea  in  the  191>0 's  and  in  the  Republic 
of  South  Vietnam  at  the  present  arc  similar  instances  of 
Marine  and  Army  units  fighting  side  by  side. 

As  indicated,  Marine  Corps  roles  and  missions  through  th» 
years  were  logical  tasks  assigned  as  dictated  by  events  and 
developments,  with  no  real  need  for  finite  definition.  In 
practice,  an  executive  order  or  act  by  Congress  was  required 
only  when  a  major  diipute  arose  as  to  what  the  Marine  Corps 
missions  should  be.  However,  after  World  War  II,  pressure  fox 
the  unification  of  services  resulted,  for  the  first  time,  in 
a  statement  of  statutory  roles  and  missions  --  not  only  for 
the  Marine  Corps  but  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  This 
law,  the  National  Security  Act  of  19^7,  outlined  in  detail  the 
functions  specifically  assigned  to  the  Marine  Corps  as  well  as 
each  of  the  other  services.  It  ia  interesting  to  note  that 
the  roles  and  missions  language  cf  the  19^7  Act,  as  originally 
written,  has  remained  unchanged;  and  that  the  original  functions 
have  withstood  intensive  examination  by  both  executive  and  Con¬ 
gressional  committees  in  subsequent  years.  Amendments  to  the 
act  have  served  only  to  enlarge  or  expand  the  statutory  roles 
and  missions  originally  assigned.' 

It.  is  interesting  to  note,  at  this  point,  that  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  meaning  of  "roles"  and  "missions"  is  essential 
to  an  analysis  of  assignments  given  the  Marine  Corps  by  higher 
authority.  Neither  the  word  "role"  nor  "mission"  appears  in 
the  extntlng  lawn  or  directives  pertaining  to  the  present 
Marino  Corps.  Instead,  the  words  "duty"  und  "function"  are 
employed,  and  both  words  are  used  indiscriminately  and 
synonymously  In  the  National  Security  Act  of  19^7,  as  amended, 
the  basic  law  which  provides  for  the  National  Military  Estab¬ 
lishment  and  the  coordination  of  all  governmental  agencies 
contributing  to  the  national  security. 

Basic  organization  and  responsibilities  of  the  Marine 
Corps  are  contained  In  Section  ?06(c)  of  the  unamended 
National  Security  Act  of  19^7,  the  forerunner  of  a  number 
of  legislative  acts,  executive  orders,  and  committee 
reports  which  had  as  a  common  theme  the  reaffirmation  of 
service  functions  and  responsibilities. 
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The  proviolona  of  the  original  Act  of  19*7*  relating 
to  tha  Marly  Corps,  acres 

"The  United  States  Marine  Corps,  within 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  shall  Include 
land  combat  and  service  forces  and  such 
aviation  as  may  be  organic  therein.  The 
Marine  Corps  shall  be  organised,  trained, 
and  equipped  to  provide  Pleet  Marine 
Forces  of  combined  arms,  together  with 
supporting  air  components,  for  service 
with  the  Fleet  in  the  seicure  or  defense 
of  advanced  naval  bases,  and  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  such  land  operations  as  may  be 
essential  to  the  prosecution  of  a  naval 
campaign.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Marine  Corps  to  develop,  in  coordination 
with  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  those 
aspects  of  amphibious  operations  which 
pertain  to  the  tactics,  technique  and 
equipment  employed  by  landing  rorces. 

In  addition,  the  Marine  Corps  shall  pro¬ 
vide  detachments  and  organisations  for 
service  on  armea  vessels  of  the  Navy  and 
shall  provide  security  detachments  for 
the  protection  of  property  of  naval  sta¬ 
tions  and  bases  and  shall  perform  such 
other  duties  as  the  President  may  direct, 
provided  that  such  additional  duties 
shall  not  detract  from,  or  Interfere 
with,  the  operations  for  which  the 
Marine  Corps  Is  primarily  organised." 

Tne  National  Security  Act  of  19^7,  as  enacted  and  as 
subsequently  amended  through  Congressional  action,  firmly 
established  the  Marine  Corps’  position  within  the  military 
establishment.  The  original  act  clearly  expressed  the 
Intent  of  Congress,  as  evidenced  by  the  record  of  testimony 
before  Congressional  committees  and  by  statements  before 
Congress  by  members:  That  the  Marine  Corps  should  enjoy 
unqueotlored  status  as  one  of  the  Armed  Services  of  the 
Unltod  States. 

The  act  also  confirmed  that  the  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  was  directly  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  for  matters  under  the  Commandant's  Jurisdiction. 

By  treating  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  aeporately  in 
prescribing  composition  and  functions,  and  by  its  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  "Department  of  Navy,"  in  Section  ?0o(a),  Congress 
recognised  that  a  vital  and  Indissoluble  relationship 
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existed  between  the  naval  services  and  reaffirmed  the 
historical  fact  that  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  are 
distinct  and  separate  services  with  the  Department  of 
the  Navy. 

In  discussing  the  Act  of  1947,  the  Commandant ,  General 
Alexander  A.  Vandegrlft  wrote  In  1948: 

"All  the  foregoing  (functions)  are  factual. 

They  admit  of  no  Interpretation,  and  com¬ 
bine  to  form  a  direct  mandate.  It  Is  the 
Commandant's  position  that  none  shall  be 
slighted,  that  all  shall  be  implemented 
with  the  full  energy  of  the  Corps." 

Later  amendments  to  this  act  and  later  modifications 
of  assigned  tasks  have  not  affected  the  basic  missions  of 
the  Marin*  Corps;  however,  several  later  documents  are 
worthy  of  note.  These  Include  the  Department  of  Defense 
Directive  5100.1  of  31  December  1958,  "Functions  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  Its  Major  Components,"  In  which 
the  Marine  Corps  was  invested  with  the  primary  Interest 
In  development  of  those  landing  force  doctrines,  tactics, 
techniques,  and  equipment  which  are  of  common  Interest  to 
the  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps.  Similarly,  Army  primacy 
In  airborne  operations  was  also  established.  This  so- 
called  "Functions  Paper,"  actually  restated  the  functions 
contained  In  the  Act  of  1947,  and  as  revised  in  1953  and 
1958  to  adjust  to  changes  In  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947.  Similarly,  functions  assigned  the  Marine  Corps  were 
not  changed  by  the  publication  of  another  document  by  the 
Departments  of  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Air  FQrce,  Joint  Action 
Armed  Forces  or  its  successor,  Unified  Action  Armed  Forces, 
published  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff*  In  1959. 

The  amendments  to  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947 
have  contained  many  comforting  assurances  for  Marines. 
However,  the  assigned  responsibility  for  development 
functions  relative  to  landing  force  matters  In  amphibious 
operations  has  been  paramount. 

This  legal  mandate  demanded  that  the  Marine  Corps  take 
the  load  In  research  in  landing  force  matters,  and  that 
the  Marine  Corps  make  available  to  the  other  services  all 
of  the  results  of  this  research  for  their  consideration, 
acceptance,  modification  or  rejection  --  depending  upon 
their  individual  needs.  To  the  Marine  Corps,  this  function 
wan  considered  reaffirmation  of  what  Marines  had  long  con¬ 
sidered  as  their  primary  mission:  The  maintenance  of 
combat  ready  air-ground  landing  forces  of  co  bined  arms, 
thoroughly  trained  in  amphibious  tactics  and  techniques 


Marines,  In  fact,  considered  the  act  as  authority  for 
the  amphibious  development  work  which  they  had  been  carry¬ 
ing  on  since  1902.. 


II 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMPHIBIOUS  DOCTRINE 

Although  some  post-World  War  I  photographs  show  Marines 
leaping  from  whaleboats  into  the  surf  at  Culebra  and  other 
Caribbean  islands  in  rudimentary  amphibious  landing  drills. 
Marine  Corps  interest  and  absorption  in  the  manifold  prob¬ 
lems  of  landing  assault  forces  from  the  sea  over  defended 
shorelines  actually  dated  from  the  Spanish-American  War 
when  a  battalion  of  Marines  landed  at  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba 
to  seize  an  advance  naval  base.  Later  assigned  the  purely 
defensive  missions  of  protecting  such  naval  bases,  the 
Marines  turned  the  time  to  good  advantage  by  studying  how 
besv-  such  isolated  bases  could  be  attacked.  To  the  Marines, 
the  only  practical  way  to  seize  a  shore  installation  in 
hostile  waters  was  by  amphibious  assault.  Amphibious 
doctrine  of  today,  as  a  concept,  began  with  that  belief. 

The  British  disaster  at  Gallipoli  in  the  Dardanelles  in 
1915  almost  sounded  the  death  knell  for  the  ship-to-shore  . 
assault.  The  amphibious  landing  calculated  to  threaten  the 
Central  Powers*  southern  flank  was  sketchily  planned  and 
prepared,  support  fire  was  badly  coordinate!,  the  operation 
ended  In  a  dismal  failure,  and  professional  military  opinion 
agreed  that  he  amphibious  assault  could  not  prevail  against 
modern  firepower. 

But  the  Ma.  ines  persisted  in  their  attempts  to  develop 
amphibious  techniques,  and  a  series  of  practice  amphibious 
landings  In  conjunction  with  0.  S.  Fleet  exercises 
strengthened  their  belie,  that  amphibious  assault  doctrine 
was  feasible. 

Another  event  coi.  drably  aided  this  belief.  The 
acquisition  by  Japan  o.  *-he  former  German  islands  in  the 
Pacific  under  the  Versa! I lr :  Treaty  drastically  changed 
the  strategic  balance  of  pow-’r  in  that  area,  and  Japan  now 
possesses  a  deep  zone  of  islai»0  outposts.  Fortified  and 
supported  by  a  first  class  fleet,  they  constituted  a 
serious  obstacle  to  continued  operations  of  the  United 
States  Fleet  in  the  Pacific. 

Marine  Major  Earl  Ellis,  who  drafted  the  original  plan 
for  the  amphibious  assault  of  key  Central  Pacific  islands 
in  the  event  of  future  hostilities  with  Japan,  is  generally 


given  credit  for  initial  recognition  of  this  strategic 
shift.  This  plan  became  the  basic  war  plan  for  operations 
In  the  Pacific,  and  the  amphibious  doctrine  developed  by 
the  Marine  Corps  over  the  years  in  the  face  of  strong  neg¬ 
ative  sentiments  provided  the  basic  tactics  and  techniques 
used  by  both  the  Marine  Corps  and  U.  S.  Army  forces  in 
those  Pacific  operations  and  other  amphibious  landings 
in  Europe. 

During  World  War  II,  at  least  171  amphibious  landings 
of  vai’ying  scale  were  conducted  by  Marine  and  Army  forces, 
of  which  70  are  known  to  have  been  opposed.  Of  those  70, 
only  two  were  unsuccessful;  and  these  were  assaults  of  a 
minor  nature  and  hastily  planned  and  executed. 

One  account  of  the  history  of  amphibious  warfare 
expressed  it  thus: 

"That  the  U.  S.  Army  was  able  to  train 
troops  so  quickly  for  crossing  beaches 
held  by  hostile  nations  is  attributable  to 
its  own  flexibility  and  leadership,  and 
equally  important,  to  the  availability  for 
its  guidance  of  a  sound  body  of  amphibious 
doctrine  previously  drawn  up  by  the  United 
States  Navy  and  the  Marine  Co'rp3." 

The  original  Navy-Marine  Corps  concept  of  amphibious 
doctrine  was  expressed  in  a  193^  document.  Tentative  Manual 
for  Landing  Operations  prepared  for  instruction  in  amphibi¬ 
ous  warfare  in  the  Marine  Corps  Schools.  It  served  as  a 
guidebook  for  all  t.  e  early  landing  exercises  which  the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  held  each  year  until  World  War 
II.  It  was  adopted  with  revisions  by  the  Navy  in  1938 
under  the  title,  Landing  Operations  Doctrine,  Fleet  Training 
Publication  167.  and  became  official  doctrine  for  landing 
operations. 

The  first  major  landings  of  World  War  II  Indicated  that 
there  wore  few  faults  in  the  basic  landing  doctrine;  how¬ 
ever,  those  operations  made  it  clear  that  pcmc  facets  of 
amphibious  landings  required  more  emphasis  than  previously 
thought  necessary.  Naval  gunfire  support  and  close  air 
support  In  the  critical  periods  of  the  movement  from  ship 
to  shore  were  areas  in  which  additional  improvements  were 
needed.  The  need  for  more  suitable  landing  craft  and 
vehicles,  as  foreseen  in  the  Tentative  Manual,  was  especially 
made  clear.  Later,  significant  improvements  in  fire  support 
and  landing  craft  and  vehicles  were  made  which  enabled  U.  S. 
forces  to  conduct  landings  with  greatly  increased  potential 
for  success. 
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Among  the  most  significant  developments  were  two  assault 
vehicles  —  amphibian  tractors  (LVTs  or  tracked  landing 
vehicles)  for  the  Marines,  and  the  amphibian  truck,  DUKV, 
for  the  Army.  The  eventual  evolution  of  the  amphibian 
tractor  from  the  rudimentary  vehicles  of  the  early  19^0*s 
to  the  present  multi-purpose  model  of  1970  with  five  con¬ 
figurations  for  differing  tasks  is  a  testimonial  to  the 
far-sightedness  and  tenacity  of  Marine  officers  who  saw 
this  vehicle  as  an  integral  part  of  the  concept  of  amphibi¬ 
ous  warfare  and  who  persisted  in  its  conception,  and 
development,  and  utilization  in  spite  of  many  setbacks. 
Marine  Corps  efforts  to  develop,  obtain,  and  perfect  this 
amphibious  vehicle  is  but  one  instance  of  the  dedication 
demonstrated  by  the  Marines  in  developing  equipment  for 
amphibious  assault  landings. 

Development  of  amphibious  equipment  and  improvement  of 
fire  support,  however,  was  only  a  minor  part  of  amphibious 
assault  landing  development.  By  the  end  of  the  World  War 
II,  when  truly  major  landings  were  undertaken  in  Europe 
and  the  Western  Pacific,  all  aspects  of  the  intricate 
planning  and  coordination  necessary  for  assembling  ships 
and  forces  for  successful  execution  of  a  truly  complex 
operation  had  been  mastered. 

By  war's  end,  the  battle  had  been  carried  to  the  door¬ 
steps  of  our  enemies  in  Japan  and  Europe  on  the  landing 
force  concepts  and  amphibious  doctrine  first  examined  and 
practiced  by  the  Navy-Marine  Corps  team  some  20  years 
earlier.  However,  military  orthodoxy  minimized  the  sur¬ 
vivability  of  this  concept  in  the  face  of  nuclear  weaponry, 
and  for  a  time  it  appeared  that  military  experts  who  pre¬ 
dicted  that  there  would  never  again  be  another  amphibious 
landing  might  be  right.  Events  In  South  Korea,  however, 
only  five  years  later  would  require  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  once  again  to  land  an  assault  force  over  the  defended 
shorelines  of  an  enemy.  And  by  that  time,  enactment  of 
laws  establishing  the  Marine  Corps  as  responsible  for 
amphibious  doctrine  ensured  that  this  country  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  Improve  its  unique  capability  for  projecting 
military  power  from  the  sea. 

After  World  War  II,  the  Marine  Corps  --  which  had 
reached  a  peak  strength  of  more  than  500,000  in  19*15  — 
faced  a  number  of  tasks,  all  requiring  immediate  attention. 
Chief  among  these  was  the  requirement  to  demobilize  while 
still  maintaining  sizeable  occupation  forces  in  the  Faeific. 
Another  was  the  requirement  to  shape  an  organization  for  a 
post-war  regular  force.  Additionally,  the  Marine  Corps  was 
faced  with  the  problem  of  responding  to  new  challenges  to 
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amphibious  doctrine  inspired  by  the  advent  of  the  atomic 
bomb;  as  well  as  confronting  the  problem  of  what  one 
historian  has  described  as  "ill-defined  but  disturbing 
pressures  for  extensive  reorganisation  of  the  defense 
establishment  which  boded  nothing  but  trouble  for  the 
Marine  Corps." 

Recommendations  for  reorganisation  of  the  defense 
establishment  had  been  triggered  during  the  latter  stages 
of  World  War  II  by  the  increased  size  of  the  armed  forces 
and  by  the  proposed  establishment  of  the  Air  Force  as  a 
separate  service,  distinct  from  the  Army.  With  these 
proposals  came  the  requirement  for  new  definitions  of 
roles  and  missions.  In  this  vein,  various  ideas  were 
proposed  for  the  Marine  Corps  of  the  future,  including 
that  the  Marines  be  allowed  to  fight  only  in  combat  opera¬ 
tions  in  .which  the  Navy  alone  was  interested  and  that  the 
Marines  be  restricted  only  to  waterborne  aspects  of  amphib¬ 
ious  operations.  The  Act  of  191*?*  which  established  the 
Marine  Corp3  in  a  continuing  amphibious  role,  is  a  testi¬ 
monial  to  the  awareness  of  this  country's  leaders  for  tne 
continuing  requirement  for  an  amphibious  capability. 

Ill 

REORGANIZATION  EFFORTS 

In  the  decade  after  World  War  II,  19*15-1955 »  scarcely 
a  year  passed  that  concerted  attempts  were  not  made  to  effect 
major  reorganization  of  the  military  establishment.  Some 
were  bona-fide  attempts  to  improve  the  military  establish¬ 
ment;  others  were  attempts  by  service  partisans  to  realize 
singular  aspirations.  Throughout  this  period,  the  Navy  and 
the  Marine  Corps  recognized  the  requirement  for  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Armed  Forces  but  steadfastly  held  to  a  position 
In  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  a  single  General  Staff, 
feeling  that  such  a  staff  might  eventually  come  under  the 
domination  of  one  or  more  services  to  the  neglect  and 
detriment  of  the  other  services. 

As  the  pressure  for  reorganization  of  the  military 
establishment  mounted,  the  Marine  Corps  maintained  a  policy 
of  close  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Navy  In  all  matters  of 
common  concern  so  as  to  enhance  the  ability  of  the  Marine 
Corps  to  carry  out  its  assigned  functions.  The  Mirlne  Corps 
policy  wa3  not  calculated  to  acquire  additional  status  or 
authority;  rather,  it  was  only  to  preserve  the  identity  and 
integrity  of  the  Marine  Corps  within  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  as  established  by  statutes. 
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During  this  period  of  intense  examination  of  the  roles 
Mid  missions  which  the  various  services  were  to  hold  In 
the  post-war  years,  the  Marine  Corps  held  that  military 
forces  should  be  grouped  permanently  on  the  basis  of 
identity  of  those  missions,  regardless  of  the  natural 
media  in  which  the  various  components  might  have  to  operate. 
This  was  in  opposition  to  other  concepts  which  held  that 
all  air  assets  should  be  grouped,  all  land  assets  grouped, 
and  all  sea  assets  grouped.  The  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps 
have  always  held  that  permanent  grouping  based  on  identity 
of  mission  results  in  greater  operating  efficiency. 

Resolution  of  the  conflicting  viewpoints  relative  to 
a  general  staff  and  assigned  functions  of  the  various 
services  led  to  the  National  Security  Act  of  19I17,  as 
previously  discussed,  in  which  functions  of  the  Marine 
Corps  and  the  other  services  were  delineated. 

The  Act  of  1947  created,  inter  alia  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  provided  for  the  administration  of 
the  service  departments  as  individual  executive  departments 
by  their  fespeetive  secretaries  under  the  general  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  perpetuated  the  World 
War  II-bom  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  authorized  a  Joint  Staff, 
and  established  the  Air  Force  as  a  separate  service. 

Although  the  19*17  mandate  established  a  viable  defense 
establishment,  reorganization  efforts  were  continued  by 
service  partisans  who  had  not  been  fully  satisfied  by  the 
Act  of  1947.  A  n amber  of  proposals  were  re-examined  and 
a  number  of  changes  were  created  by  the  later  Security  Act 
Amendments,  none  of  which  affected  seriously  the  functions 
assigned  to  the  Marine  Corps.  In  fact,  the  major  directive 
effecting  the  Marine  Corps  was  the  so-called  "Key  West 
Agreement,"  in  19*18,  which  constituted  a  restatement  of 
service  roles  and  missions,  and  which  imposed  upon  the 
Marine  Corps  an  ultimate  mobilization  ceiling  of  four 
divisions  —  an  arbitrary  limitation  which  had  no  relation¬ 
ship  to  either  mobilization  capabilities  or  requirements 
in  event  of  war. 

In  19*19,  reorganizaticnal  proposals  continued  to  fly, 
most  of  which  had  as  their  aim  more  efficient  and  economical 
operation  of  the  military  establishment  without  change  in 
the  basic  organization.  Marine  Corps  concern  centered  on 
proposals  that  would  empower  and  allow  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  top-level  defence  agencies  to  transfer  roles 
and  missions,  personnel,  and  appropriations  from  one 
service  to  another. 


The  Security  Act  Amendments  enacted  during  1949  con¬ 
centrated  on  affecting  reorganisation*!  changes  within 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  offices,  now  called  the  Department 
of  Defense.  These  amendments,  In  the  main,  enhanced  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 


The  amendments  specifically  stated  that  the  combatant 
functions  assigned  to  each  military  service  by  the  original 
Security  Act  could  not  be  transferred,  reassigned,  abolished, 
or  curtailed;  and  that  these  combatant  functions  should  not 
be  impaired  by  the  transfer  or  assignment  of  personnel,  or 
by  use  or  withholding  of  Department  of  Defense  funds. 

Later  in  1949,  the  Committee  on  the  Armed  Services  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  opened  hearings  on  unification 
and  strategy.  These  hearings  were  in  effect  a  continuation 
of  previous  hearings  which  had  opened  with  an  examination 
of  irregularities  in  the  procurement  of  the  B-36  bomber  and 
had  carried  through  an  examination  of  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment's  broa^  roncepts  of  national  defense  and  the  role  of 
each  service  in  that  concept. 

The  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps,  advocating  adherence  to 
the  1947  Security  Act,  charged  that  the  Defense  Department 
was  trying  to  vitiate  the  assignment  of  service  roles  and 
missions  and  relegate  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  to  an 
insignificant  and  militarily  unsound  role  in  the  defense 
structure. 

Basically,  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  sought  a 
realistic  concept  of  national  defense  devoid  of  inter¬ 
service  political  considerations  and  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  each  service  should  be  free  to  develop  and 
exploit  itc  intrinsic  capabilities  to  the  utmost  within 
the  framework  established  earlier  in  the  National  Security 
Act  of  1947. 

However,  by  1949,  the  defense  budget  had  begun  to  exert 
moro  of  an  influence  on  the  military  establishment.  Now, 
each  service  was  supported  within  one  budget,  and  the 
strategic  plan  for  defense  had  become  the  Justification 
for  budget  appropriations.  Thus,  each  service  was  forced 
to  contest  among  the  other  scrvicoo  for  what  it  considered 
its  proper  share  of  the  defense  budget. 

Emphasis  shifted  to  fundamental  disagreements  among  the 
service  as  to  basic  national  strategy.  The  Navy  and  the 
Marine  Corps  feared  that  the  naval  services  would  be 
relegated  to  an  Inferior  role  in  any  future  conflict 
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because  it  was  felt  that  the  nation's  civilian  and  military 
leaders  did  not  fully  understand  or  appreciate  the  role  of 
seapower  in  national  strategy. 

The  inter-service  debate  was  not  confined  to  Congress 
or  the  services;  it  was  carried  into  the  public  forum  and 
the  period  was  one  of  highly  charged  opinions  from  all 
sides  over  matters  of  strategy  and  the  allocation  of 
defense  fund3. 

The  Marine  Corps  position,  in  the  hearings  by  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  was  to  the  effect  that  proposed 
plans  to  limit  the  size  of  the  Marine  Corps  to  regimental 
size  organizations,  to  divest  the  Marine  Corps  of  its 
amphibious  role,  and  to  prohibit  expansion  of  the  Corps 
in  event  of  war  would  serve  to  reduce  the  striking  power 
of  tills  country  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  economies 
which  would  be  achieved  thereby.  The  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  General  Clifton  B.  Cates,  noted  that  important 
matters  affecting  and  involving  the  Marine  Corps  were,  in 
fact,  being  decided  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
Joint  Staff  without  the  Marine  Corps  having  a  voice  in  the 
matter. 

The  Committee  report  on  Unification  and  Strategy  was 
released  in  March  1950,  and  several  of  its  conclusions  had 
direct  and  important  application  to  the  position  of  the 
Marine  Corps  within  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  report 
was  prelude  to  later  enactment  of  legislation  favorable  to 
the  Marine  Corps.  By  August  of  1950,  moreover,  the  nation 
was  Involved  in  the  Korean  War,  and  the  Marine  Corps' 
ability  to  respond  immediately  to  a  contingency  situation 
and  it3  brilliantly  successful  amphibious  assault  landing 
at  Inchon  had  engendered  an  increased  fondness  in  the  hearts 
of  the  American  public. 

In  June,  1<)52.  Public  Law  416,  incorporating  many 
recommendations'  made  in  1950  was  enacted.  In  addition  to 
fixing  a  floor  of  three  combat  divisions  and  three  air 
wings  for  the  Marine  Corps,  this  legislation  gave  the 
Commandant  the  right  to  sit.  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
as  a  co-equal  In  respect  to  any  matter  of  direct  interest 
to  the  Marine  Corps.  Thua,  the  Commandant  had  a  voice 
equal  to  any  one  of  the  Chiefs  In  the  formulation  of 
strategy  and  the  determination  of  forces  required  for 
executing  national  strategy.  This  provision  brought  the 
Marine  Corps  Into  the  main  stream  of  military  strategic 
planning  from  which  it  had  been  previously  excluded. 
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th«  tlm*  of  passage  of  Publle  Law  416,  the  defense  ' 
establishment  had  been  subjected  to  seven  years  c"  intense 
Inspection  by  the  Congress  and  the  publle  and  equally  close 
introspection  of  itself.  However,  attempts  to  review  the 
top  level  military  planning  organisation . still  continued. 

Aim  of  the  defense  critics  was  to  eliminate  alleged  flaws 
in  the  organisation  which  purportedly  weakened  planning. 

Modi  ft  .‘lit  ions  recommended  included  unification  of  the 
services  and  strengthened  civilian  control. 

Oenerul  Cates,  in  his  testimony  before  the  so-called 
Rockefeller  Committee  convened  in  1953  to  air  these 
recommendations,  expressed  his  confidence  in  the  present 
system,  stating: 

"As  I  have  noted  earlier,  there  are  areas 
where  it  (Department  of  Defense)  may  be 
materially  improved  through  a  scrupulous 
adherence  to  the  existing  law.  I  believe 
■  that  in  Just  such  adherence  lie3  the  pro¬ 
gress  and  the  improvement  which  this 
Committee  is  seeking." 

The  Rockefeller  Committee  report  formed  the  basis  for 
the  Reorganisation  Plan  06  of  1953*  The  plan  authorised 
certain  actions  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  abolished 
several  boards  and  agencies.  It  did  not,  however,  address 
the  entire  question  of  service  functions,  although  earlier 
recommendations  to  review  this  aspect  had  been  made  by  one 
of  the  services.  The  other  services  however,  expressed 
the  view  that  roles  and  missions  of  the  Services,  as 
expressed  In  the  Functions  Paper,  were  clear,  and  that  the 
document  provided  reasonable,  workable  guidance  for 
service  programs. 

Through  the  years  195?  to  1959,  changes  directed  by 
Reorganisation  Plan  06  were  Implemented,  among  them  being- 
the  Increase  of  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  frbm  six 
to  nine.  With  this  increase,  emphasis  within  the  Defense 
Department  seemingly  shifted  from  an  examination  of  roles 
and  missions  of  the  services  to  a  closer  examination  of 
the  authority  and  operations  of  the  agencies  within  the 
department.  In  effect,  nine  assistant  secretaries  were 
n..w  positioned  to  coordinate  their  particular  specialties 
and  interests  within  three  military  departments  —  and 
four  services.  This  had  the  effect  of  spreading  top 
echelon  control  horizontally  through  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  pick  up  vertical  lines  of  control.  This  Increased 
civilian  control  of  the  military  establi nhmont ,  predictably 
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enough,  caused  some  concern  that  the  authority  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  might  be  eroded. 
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In  terms  of  the  National  Security  Act  and  the  later 
amendments  and  amplifying  documents,  the  Marine  Corps 
felt  that  service  missions  had  been  adequately  defined. 
However,  many  compromises  in  the  organization  of  the  de- 
fensa  structure  had  been  effected  In  the  years  since  World 
War  II,  and  not  all  framers  of  the  various  acts  had  been 
completely  happy.  Thus,  In  1958,  the  spotlight  was  turned 
once  more  on  the  oft-debated  subject  6f  service  roles  and 
missions  and  reorganization  and  unification  of  the  services. 

The  reorganization  proposals  presented  to  Congress  for 
consideration  were  advanced  as  streamlining  measures  to 
ensure  the  rapid  response  required  in  a  missile  age.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  proposals  was  one  giving  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  the  power  to  transfer,  reassign,  abolish,  or 
consolidate  functions  authorized  by  law  —  a  new  attempt 
to  revive  an  old  issue  rejected  in  1953.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense,  in  testimony  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  denied  any  desire  for  authority  to  emasculate 
any  of  the  four  services.  The  desire  was  simply  for  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  have  authority 
to  eliminate  any  overlap  and  duplication  of  functions. 

Two  Marine  Corps  generals  disputed  this  rationale. 

The  then-Commandant,  General  Randolph  McC.  Pate,  explained 
that  prescribing  basic  roles  of  the  services  in  the  law 
ensures  the  stability  essential  for  orderly  administration 
of  our  national  defense  and  permits  logical  and  systematic 
assignment  of  the  basic  task3.  A  former  Commandant, 

General  Clifton  B.  Cates,  was  more  to  the  point.  He 
stated  bluntly  that  unless  the  power  to  transfer,  consoli¬ 
date,  reassign,  or  abolish  combatant  functions  is  restricted 
by  law,  the  Marine  Corps  might  well  wake  up  some  morning  and 
find  itself  reorganized  and  consolidated  and  reassigned  into 
nonentity. 

But  Public  Law  85-599,  enacted  in  August  of  1958, 
granted  in  part,  the  power  requested  by  the  President  for 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  language  of  the  Defence 
Reorganization  Act,  however,  did  provide  for  the  integrity 
of  the  Departments  and  Services.  The  now  law  declared 
that  the  Departments  of  the  Army,  the  Navy  (including  naval 
aviation  and  the  United  States  Marine  Corps),  and  t.he  Air 
Force  were  under  the  direction,  authority,  and  control  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  but  provided  that  each  military 
service  would  be  separately  organized  under  its  own  Secretary 
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The  Secretary  of  Defense  was  to  provide  for  unified 
direction  under  civilian  control,  but  could  not  merge 
these  departments  or  services. 

Since  1958,  there  have  been  a  number  of  Individual 
proposals,  both  inside  and  outside  of  Congress,  which 
advocated  further  reorganization  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Most  of  these  proposals  were  by  avowed  adher¬ 
ents  of  the  concept  of  a  single  chief  of  staff,  the 
elimination  of  tne  individual  services  by  merger  Into  one 
service,  and  the  Institution  or  functional  commands  within 
that  service  —  all  proposals  which  at  one  time  or  another 
had  been  examined  for  feasibility  and  then  rejected. 

However,  new  Impetus  to  the  evolution  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  into  a  monolithic  structure  was  provided  by  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  then-Democratic  Party  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  Senator  John  P.  Kennedy.  This  committee 
headed  by  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Senator 
Stuart  Symington,  submitted  its  report  to  President- 
Elect  Kennedy  in  December,  i960. 

The  committee,  in  effect,  proposed  among  other  things, 
to  eliminate  the  Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force;  to  create  two  new  Under-Secretaries  for  admin¬ 
istration  and  weapons  systems;  create  a  special  assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Ams  Control;  redesignate 
the  Chairman  of  the  JCS  a3  Chairman  Joint  Staff;  abolish 
the  JCS  and  establish  a  Military  Advisory  Council; 
establish  for  each  service  a  full-time  Chief  who  wa3  to 
report  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  and  establish 
unified  commands  for  strategic  missions.,  tactical  missions, 
and  continental  defence  missions .  Other  proposals  related 
to  the  relationship  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  Congress. 

Main  difference  between  the  Symington  Report  and  other 
proposals  extant  at  the  time  concerned  the  question  of 
eventual  military  control.  One  school  of  thought  held  that 
military  control  should  be  vested  In  a  single  Chief  of 
Staff;  the  Symington  Committee  proposed  that  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  would  be  the  unquestioned  authority  over  all 
elements  of  the  Department  of  Defense  at  all  levels.  Con¬ 
solidation  of  activities  arid  procedural  change.*  directed 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  organization  since  iqf>0 
have  tended  to  follow  the  trend  of  the  Symington  Report. 


These  trends  were  indicated  by  the  establishment  of  che 
Defense  Communications  Agency,  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  the  Defense  Supply  Agency,  all  forerunners  of 
future  consolidations  of  services  or  specialties  under  one 
centralized  control. 

Further  centralization  of  control  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  Force  Structure  anJ  Financial  Programming  System 
which  was  conceived  to  bridge  the  gap  between  service  plans 
and  programs  and  the  budget.  This  system  of  planning,  pro¬ 
gramming  and  costing  requires  detailed  Justification  of  all 
forces  and  program  changes  over  an  established  dollar, 
force,  or  personnel  level. 

Another  noticeable  change  ha3  been  wroug.nt  by  the 
unified  specified  command  concept  in  which  the  separate 
military  departments  are  far  removed  from  the  operational 
channels  and  are  only  required  to  provide  forces,  organized, 
trained,  and  equipped  for  various  types  of  combat  to  unified 
commanders  who  will  employ  the  forces  under  the  direction  of 
the  President,  the  Secretary,  of  Defense,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

IV 


THE  MARINE  AIR/GROUND  TEAM 


There  are.  two  operational  concepts  which  the  Marine  Corps 
has  developed  through  the  years  which  have  figured  prom¬ 
inently  in  the  advancement  of  amphibious  warfare.  These  are 
the  Marine  Corps'  concept  of  close  air  support  as  part  of 
the  Marine  air/ground  team;  and  the  vertical  assault  by 
Marine  forces  in  helicopters  as  part  of  the  ship-to-shore 
movement  of  amphibious  forces.  Each  of  these  concepts  will 
be  briefly  discussed  in  the  following  sections: 


Close  Air  Support  in  the  U,  S.  Marine  Corps 
Doctrine  and  Practice 


?1arine  Corps  aviation  has  been  an  integral  part  of  both 
tnt  : avy  and  the  Marine  Corps  since  1912,  when  two  officers 
ono  an  enlisted  Marine  were  detailed  to  undergo  aviation 
training  at  Annapolis,  Maryland.  In  October  1917,  the  first 
Marine  aviation  unit  was  organized  and  equipped  for  service 
overseas  in  World  War  I,  and  was  given  a  mission  of  support¬ 
ing  Marine  infantry  in  France.  The  exigencies  of  war  pre¬ 
vented  fulfillment  of  this  particular  mission,  although 
Marine  pilots  and  planes  participated  f'.ily  in  the  war. 
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In  the  *arl/  post-war  yea.-s,  Marine  aviation  units  w«r* 
trtanlaeJ  tc  op'-rato  with  Marine  Corps  expeditionary  fcri— 
ga d*a  in  ~intc  Domingo  and  Haiti,  wh-rre  Leatherneck  flyers 
and  aircraft  war*,  erqployad  in  pa*. j oiling,  reconnaissance, 
and  artillery  s.-otting  lnlssl ons. 

The  organisation  of  th'  Fleet  Marine  Perce  in  1933  end 
the  subsequent  ie''eloon*-nt  and  eodificatim  of  amphibious 
warfare  doctrine  relied  heavily  on  the  lessons  learned  in 
the  conduct  of  these  earlier  Marin,  Cores  landings  md 
expeditions.  The  rudimentary  techniques  of  close  air 
support  first  employed  in  Nicaragua  influenced  enrly  riarine 
Corp3  planners  as  they  wrote  what  was  to  appear  finally  in 
FTP-167  CLandine  Operations  Doctrine).  Thi3  publication 
was  the  basic  manual  for  the  conduct  of  amphibious  assault 
operations  in  World  War  XT.  First  published  in  1933,  it 
stated : 

"Marine  pilots  and  observers  nay  be  util¬ 
ized  in  Naval  planes  -engaged  in  land 
reconnaissance,  attack  In  support  of 
ground  operations,  and  other  air  missions 
for  which  they  may  be  specially  trained." 

In  early  .1939,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  approv*- 3  the 
following  mission  and  organization  of  Marine  Corps  station 

"Marine  Corps  aviation  is  to  be  equipped, 
organized  and  trained  primarily -for  the 
support  of  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  in 
landing  operations  and  in  support  of 
troop  activities  in  th<  field;  and 
sec.  ndarlly  as  replacement  squadrons  for 
carrier-based  naval  aircraft..." 

Thus,  as  the  United  States  prepared  for  World  War  II,  the 
doctrine  for  employment  of  Marine  Corps  planes  aid  pilots 
throughout  the  war  was  fixed.  A  review  cf  certain  Marine 
Corps  operations  in  the  Pacific  provide  clearcut.  examples 
of  how  the  doctrine  and  techniques  of  close  air  support 
were  developed  and  increasingly  refined  in  succeeding 
landings. 

At  Guadalcanal,  as  soon  as  It  was  feasible,  in  August 
lO1*?,  Marino  squadrons  were  brought  In  to  operate  from 
Henderson  Field,  but  their  basic  role  war,  in  the  at)-  de¬ 
fense  of  the  island  and  a  secondary  emphasis  was  placed  on 
air  support.  In  practice,  close  air  support  employed  at 
Guedal  anal  was  little  changed  from  the  type  of  preplanned, 
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visually  controlled  missions  flown  during  the  Corps* 
expeditionary  years  In  the  Caribbean. 

A  great  advance  In  the  employment  of  close  air  support 
as  a  supporting  arm  in  combat  appeared  during  the  1 ougaln- 
ville  canpalgn  In  late  19*13.  Prior  to  this  operation. 
Marines  tended  to  regard  clone  air  support  as  risky. 
Preparations  for  dose  air  support  at  Bougainville  began 
with  the  Idea  of  developing  techniques  which  would  result 
in  maximum  accuracy  at  minimum  distance  from  Marine  lines. 
Air  liaison  parties  were  organized,  equipped  with  radios, 
and  trained  so  that  each  infantry  command  post  would  have 
at  least  one  man  available  to  direct  close  air  support 
missions  In  combat.  Pre-strike  briefings  by  air  and  ground 
officers  were  keys  to  the  success  of  this  evolutionary 
technique . 

As  the  scene  of  Marine  operations  was  changed  to  the 
Central  Pacific  area,  And  with  each  succeeding  amphibious 
assault,  close  air  support  techniques  were  improved.  The 
Army  was  introduced  to  the  benefits  of  Marine  close  air 
support  In  the  Philippines  campaign  in  19*1**,  when  Marine 
Aircraft  Group  12  was  ordered  to  support  General  MacArthur’s 
forces  on  Leyte.  After  getting  their  first  taste  of  what 
close  air  support  could  do  for  them.  Army  units  were  soon 
total  adherents  of  the  Marine  Corps  concept. 

At  Iwo  Jima,  in  early  19*»5,  the  recently  organized 
Marine  Landing  Force  Air  Support  Control  Units  perfected 
previous  techniques  and  doctrine  and  provided  Marine  ground 
units  air  support  that  was  more  immediately  responsive  to 
current  needs.  During  the  later  tages  of  the  war,  and 
especially  on  Okinawa,  improved  aircraft,  proven  control 
procedures,  and  pilots  skilled  in  providing  close  air 
support  served  together  to  make  *his  supporting  arm  one  of 
the  most  oowertul  that  was  available  to  the  infantry. 

Following  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  during  the  pre- 
Korear.  W«r  period,  Marine  doctrine  emphasized  the  concept 
of  the  air-ground  team  and  great  emphasis  was  placed  on 
further  improving  close  air  support  techniques.  This 
lnterwar  period  of  training  paid  off  in  Korea,  where  the 
lot  Marine  Division  and  Wing  indeed  operated  as  a  team. 

While  overall  direction  of  air  operations  in  Korea  was 
the  responsibility  the  U.  S.  Air  Force,  the  special 
expertise  of  Marine  air  units  in  the  field  of  close  air 
support  '•'as  readily  recognized  and  they  were  In  constant 
dema"d,  not  only  by  Marine  ground  units,  but  by  other 
United  Strte3  and  United  Nations  forces,  as  well. 
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The  advent  of  the  Jot  age  in  Korea,  together  with  the 
introduction  of  sophisticated  electronics  equipment  de¬ 
manded  the  revision  of  existing  close  air  support  tech¬ 
niques  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  aircraft, 
equipment,  and  weapons. 

Again  relying  on  lessons  learned  cumulatively  following 
World  War  II  and  Korea,  the  Marine  Corps  updated  the 
mission  of  its  aviation  component ,  changing  little  of  the 
old  concepts.  Accordingly,  by  1966,  the  mission  of  Marine 
aviation  was: 

"...to  participate  as  the  supporting  air 
component  of  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  in  the 
seizure  and  defense  of  advanced  naval 
bases  for  the  conduct  of  such  land  opera¬ 
tions  as  may  be  essential  to  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  a  naval  campaign.  A  collateral 
function  of  Marine  Corps  aviation  is  to 
participate  as  an  integral  component  of 
naval  aviation  in  the  execution  of  such 
other  Navy  functions  as  the  fleet  com¬ 
manders  may  direct.  Air  component  tasks 
include  planning  and  employing  air  power 
to  seek  out  and  destroy  enemy  forces  and 
supporting  installations,  gaining  and 
maintaining  air  superiority,  preventing 
movement  of  enemy  forces  along  routes  of 
communications  into  and  within  the  objec¬ 
tive  area,  and  providing  aerial  recon¬ 
naissance  and  observation." 

In  Vietnam,  the  1st  Marine  Aircraft  Wing  was  faced  with 
still  yet  another  challenge  --  could  the  wing  with  its  high- 
performanc-  aircraft,  Intricate  equipment,  and  sophisticated 
air  control  system  adapt  to  the  earthy  complexities  of  a 
counterinsurgency  environment?  Despite  adverse  weather 
conditions,  rugged  terrain,  and  fluid  small  unit  warfare, 
the  concept  of  close  air  support  proved  to  be  not  only 
workable  but  highly  successful  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam, 

The  Marine  proceua  for  getting  aircraft  airborne  and  con¬ 
trolling  them  over  the  target  was  tailored  to  meet  the 
ground  commanders'  needs  and  required  little  alteration.  In 
fact,  the  system's  inherent  reaponnl venous ,  flexibility,  and 
tight  control  were  the  salient  featureo  of  close  air  nupport. 
Thanks  to  a  time-tested  process  for  routing  air  requeoto, 
the  1st  Wing  could  provide  the  ground  commanders  with  pre¬ 
planned  strikes  for  scheduled  operations  or  immediate  on- 
call  air  support  in  cases  of  emergency. 


During  these  strikes.  Forward  Air  Controllers  attached 
to  the  supported  unit,  or  Tactical  Air  Controllers  (Air¬ 
borne)  in  light  observation  craft  over  the  target  area 
controlled  the  attack  aircraft  for  the  most  efficient 
application  of  firepower  and  precluded  the  possibility  of 
inflicting  casualties  on  friendly  troops.  The  entire 
effort  to  date  is  balanced  and  rapid,  and  provide'-,  the  man 
on  the  ground  with  the  most  professional  and  ef  ive  air 
support  in  history. 

Evolution  of  Helicopter  Warfare 

Tne  era  of  nuclear  warfare  ostensibly  foretold  the  doom 
of  amphibious  warfare  as  the  United  States  knew  .it  during 
World  War  II.  Marine  observers  of  the  nuclear  tests  at 
Bikini  Atoll  in  19^6  were  convinced  that  future  amphibious 
task  forces  could  be  destroyed  by  a  nuclear  armed  enemy 
unless  new  concepts  were  developed  to  execute  the  amphib¬ 
ious  mission,  in  December  19^6,  General'  A.  A.  Vandergrift, 
then  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  signed  the  directive 
creating  an  experimental  helicopter  squadron  (HMX-1)  at 
Quantico,  Virginia  to  explore  the  military  potential  of 
helicopters  particularly  in  the  amphibious  role  and  to 
develop  tactics  and  techniques  for  their  employment.  Thus, 
the  Marine  Corps,  last  of  the  U.  S.  military  services  to 
have  a  helicopter,  became  the  first  to  launch  a  long-range 
program  of  developing  helicopter  combat  techniques. 

HMX-1  had  been  training  pilots  and  enlisted  personnel, 
as  well  as  developing  an  amphibious  vertical  assault 
doctrine  for  2  1/2  years,  when  the  Korean  war  broke  out. 

The  doctrine  developed  in  theory  and  practiced  in  training 
exercises,  proved  valid  in  the  ensuring  combat  operations. 
Initially  helicopters  were  used  for  command  and  liaison 
flights,  rescue  and  medical  evacuation  missions,  as  well 
as  reconnaissance  and  emergency  resupply  roles.  Hw^ver, 
before  the  conflict  enued,  such  combat  operations  as  the 
lift  of  an  infsntry  company  to  the  front  line  were  followed 
by  the  landing  of  a  company  at  night  and  the  relief  of  a 
fully  equipped  battalion  on  the  front  linen.  These  pioneer 
precepts  ol’  helicopter  doctrine  were  quickly  recognized  by 
the  Army  and  Air  Force,  and  they  both  enlarged  the  scope 
of  their  helicopter  operations  in  1952. 

As  the  technology  provided  larger  and  more  efficient 
helicopters,  the  Marine  Corps  continued  to  develop  the 
vortical  asoaujt  doctrine  to  fully  exploit  this  added  cap¬ 
ability.  The  multi-deck  concept  of  launching  the  landing 
force  from  widely  separated  amphibious  ships  while  "over  the 
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horizon11  from  enemy  beaches  was  successfully  tested  In  the 
mid-sixties  in  such  exercises  as  "Quick  Kick  V"  at  Onslow 
Beach,  North  Carolina  and  "Steelpike"  in  Spain.  The  first 
night  combat  helicopter  amphibious  assault  was  accomplished 
during  the  Dominican  Republic  crisis  in  1965.  With  the 
advent  of  the  large  U.  S.  combat  commitment  in  Vietnam, 
helicopter  operations  have  become  common  place.  The  U.  S. 
Army,  following  the  Marine  Corps  lead,  developed  the  Air 
Mobile  division  to  Increase  responsiveness  and  mobility 
of  the  foot  soldier  in  the  counterinsurgency  environment. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  build-up  in  Vietnam,  the  Marine 
Corps  and  Navy  have  executed  repeated  amphibious  operations 
along  the  coast  of  Vietnam,  sometimes  assaulting  the  beaches 
and  other  times  leap-frogging  the  beaches  by  helicopter  and 
striking  the  enemy  in  the  hinderland.  Operation  Dewey 
Canyon,  which  was  conducted  in  the  Ashau  Valley  of  Vietnam 
in  1969,  was  a  totally  helicopter  dependent  combat  opera¬ 
tion  in  mountainous  Jungle  terrain.  Helicopters  supported 
this  multi-battalion  operation  in  sustained  combat  over 
support  lines  exceeding  50  kilometers  from  the  nearest 
supply  base  under  extremely  adverse  weather  conditions. 

Thus,  the  techniques,  tactics  and  doctrine  conceived  by 
HMX-1  over  20  years  before  and  refined  by  the  Marine  Corps 
during  the  interim,  have  proven  to  be  valid  in  the  present 
day  counterinsurgency  environment. 
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SUMMARY 

This  short  history  of  the  Marine  Corps  has  detailed  the 
relationship  of  the  Marine  Corps  within  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  outlined  the  19^-year  traditional  role  of  the 
Marine  Corps  in  the  military  establishment  of  this  nation, 
and  traced  the  development  of  statutory  roles  and  missions. 
The  development  of  amphibious  doctrine,  about  which  books 
could  and  have  been  written,  is  reported  only  to  the  extent 
required  to  show  Marine  Corps  dedication  and  championship 
of  this  unique  capability.  This  nation  ha3  long  recognized 
the  icquirement  for  sea  power  —  naval  forces  which  can 
ensure  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  unhindered  use  of  inter¬ 
national  waters,  and  amphibious  assault  forces  which  can 
project  the  power  of  thin  country  across  the  littorals  of 
a  nation  —  and  against  force,  if  required. 
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The  Marine  Corp3,  together  with  the  U.  S.  Navy  as  part 
of  the  Navy/Marine  Corps  Amphibious  Team,  i3  uniquely 
qualified  by  mission,  doctrine,  capability,  and  experience 
to  provide  this  entry/reentry  capability. 
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cm  or  not  joutt  chiefs  or  staff 
19*8  -  1969 


Historical  Division 
Joint  Secretariat 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
23  January  1970 


The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  came  into  being  to  meet  an 
Immediate  need,  without  a  background  of  long  study  and 
specific  decision  within  the  US  Government  regarding  the 
most  effective  form  of  higher  military  organization  for  war. 
With  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  after  the 
Pearl  Harbor  attack  on  7  December  19^1,  some  form  of  US~ 
British  military  cooperation  and  coordination  became  neces¬ 
sary.  The  problem  was  addressed  at  the  ARCADIA  Conference 
between  President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Churchill  and 
their  advisors,  held  in  Washington  during  the  period  22 
December  19^1-1^  January  19^*2.  At  this  conference  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  (CCS)  were  established  as  the 
supreme  military  body  for  the  strategic  direction  of  the 
Anglo-American  military  effort  in  World  War  II. 

As  hla  military  assistants  at  the  ARCADIA  Conference 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  had  present  the  British  Chiefs  of 
Staff  Committee,  a  body  consisting  of  the  First  Sea  Lord, 
the  Chief  of  the  Imperial  General  Staff,  and  the  Chler  of 
Air  Staff.  In  existence  since  1923*  this  committee  held  a 
corporate  responsibility  for  the  command  and  strategic 
direction  of  the  forces  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  for  pro¬ 
viding  military  advice  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  War 
Cabinet . 

The  United  States  at  that  time  had  no  agency  comparable 
to  the  British  Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee  in  stature  and 
responsibility.  A  Joint  Board  of  the  Army  and  Navy  had 
prepared  Joint  war  plans  and  dealt  with  questions  of  Inter- 
service  coordination  during  the  prewar  years.  Its  member¬ 
ship  of  eight  officers,  however,  did  not  fully  encompass  the 
chiefs  of  staff  level  of  the  US  Services  as  constituted  In 
December  19**1  but  did  Include  several  officers  of  lesser 
rank.  Primarily  an  advisory  and  deliberative  body,  the  Joint 
Hoard  was  not  designed  for  direction  of  the  Army  ancj  Navy 
In  wartime  operations. 

Accordingly,  for  the  military  discussions  at  ARCADIA  the 
tl.'J  delegation  consisted  of  the  officers  whose  responsibilities 
most  closely  matched  those  of  the  members  of  the  British 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Committee.  The  US  representatives  were  never 
specifically  designated  by  the  President  or  other  authority. 
Their  assumption  of  the  duty  waa  Bimply  recognized  as  appro¬ 
priate  under  the  "opposite  number"  formula.  For  the  US  Army, 
General  George  C.  Marshall  as  Chief  of  Staff  held  a  position 
directly  comparable  to  that  of  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
General  Staff.  The  responsibilities  of  high  command  In  the 
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US  Navy  had  recently  been  divided  between  two  officers. 

Admiral  Harold  R.  Stark  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and 
Admiral  Ernest  J.  Xing,  the  Commander  In  Chief,  US  Fleet 
(COMINCH).  Both  appeared  as  US  representatives  In  the  mili¬ 
tary  discussions,  as  a  dual  counterpart  to  the  British  First  . . 
Sea  Lord.  In  arranging  for  US  air  representation,  direct 
comparability  was  not  possible.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the 
Royal  A-lr  Force  was  an  autonomous  service,  co-equal  In. all 
respects  with  the  British  Army  and  the  Royal  Navy;  in  the 
United  States,  air  forces  functioned  as  integral  or  subordi¬ 
nate  elements  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  The  foremost  spokes¬ 
man  available,  however,  was  Lieutenant  General  Henry  H. 

Arnold^  Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  and  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Air.  It  was  recognized  that;  when  sitting  as  a  US 
representative.  General  Arnold  could  speak  authoritatively 
only  for  the  air  forces  of  the  Army  and  that  he  functioned 
always  as  a  subordinate  of  General  Marshall. 

During  the  ARCADIA  meetings  the  US  and  British  officers 
mapped  broad  strategy  and  settled  upon  an  organizational 
arrangement' for  the  strategic  direction  of  the  war.  They 
recommended  establishment  of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  StaTf, 
consisting  of  the  British  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  their  "United 
States  opposite  numbers."  With  the  approval  of  the  President  • 
and  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  came  into 
operation  almost  immediately,  holding  their  first  numbered 
meeting  on  23  January  19*12. 

The  establishment  of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  a 
profound  influence  on  the  evolution  of  the  military  high 
command  of  the  United  States.  The  four  officers  who  had 
represented  the  United  States  at  ARCADIA  were  to  continue  to 
sit  as  the  US  members  of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff.  In 
preparation  for  the  CCS  meetings  t.uey  would  have  to  consult 
closely  and  direct  the  preparation  of  US  position  papers  by 
subordinate  staff  agencies.  Thus  the  establishment  of  a  new 
organization,  the  "Joint  US  Chiefs  of  Staff,"  was  implicit 
in  the  arrangement.  The  title  followed  the  definition  of 
terms  agreed  to  at  ARCADIA,  under  which  "Combined"  signified 
collaboration  between  two  or  more  nations  while  "Joint"  was 
used  to  designate  the  Interoervioe  collaboration  of  one 
nation. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  held  their  first  meeting  on 
9  February  19**2,  to  deal  With  agenda  Items  associated  with 
their  CCS  duties.  Thereafter,  an  institutional  development 
occurred  at  the  national  level  that  was  a  direct  consequence 
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or  the  fact  that  the  authoritative  leaders  or  the  Services 
had  already  been  brought  together  In  an  organized  way  to 
represent  the  United  States  on  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Stun  . 
The  same  officers,  aa  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  soon  begun 
to  function  as  a  corporate  leadership  for  the  US  military 
establishment .  At  the  national  level  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  beesme  the  primary  agency  for  coordination  and  stra¬ 
tegic  direction  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  responsible  directly 
to  the  President  S3  Commander  In  Chief.  They  advised  the 
President  with  regard  to  war  plan3  and  strategy,  military 
relations  with  allied  notions,  the  munitions,  shipping,  and 
manpower  needs  of  the  armed  forces,  and  matters  of  Joint 
Army-Navy  policy.  In  the  course  of  this  development,  which 
was  largely  completed  by  March  19^2,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  absorbed  the  functions  of  the  prewar  Joint  Board  and 
superseded  It  In  the  governmental  structure. 

The  functions  and  duties  of  the  Joint  Chief 3  of  Staff 
were  not  formally  defined  during  the  war  period.  They  were 
left  free  to  extend  their  activities  as  needed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  war.  The  desirability  of  preserving  this 
useful  flexibility  was  the  chief  reason  offered  by  thd  Presi¬ 
dent  himself  for  declining  to  issue  a  basic  directive. 

During  March  19^2  Admiral  Stark  departed  for  a  new  com¬ 
mand  In  the  United  Kingdom.  The  two  posts  of  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  and  Commander  in  Chief,  US  Fleet,  were  combined 
In  one  Individual,  Admiral  King,  and  the  JCS  membership  wa3 
accordingly  reduced  to  three.  Shortly  thereafter,  General 
Marshall  became  convinced  that  It  would  be  desirable  to  have 
a  fourth  member,  designated  to  preside  at  JCS  meetings  and 
maintain  liaison  with  the  White  House.  For  thl3  purpose  the 
President  on  20  July  191*?  appointed  Admiral  William  D.  hoary 
to  the  now  position  of  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

The  direct  responsibility  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
to  the  1'ronhlont  was  a  cardinal  feature  of  their  operations 
during  World  War*  II,  President  Roosevelt  had  assumed  to  the 
full  hln  constitutional  role  an  Commander  In  Chief,  treating 
it  on  somewhat  separate  from  his  other  duties  an  Chief 
Executive.  When  dealing  with  strategy  end  military  operation 
he  preferred  to  work  directly  with  the  uniformed  chiefs  of 
the  So rv Icon,  rather  than  through  the  civil ien  leadership  of 
the  War  and. Navy  Departments.  The  responsibilities  of  the 
Sccroturion  of  War  and  the  Navy  were  limited  largely  to 
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matters  of  administration,  mobilization,  and  procurement.  In 
thvnc  circumstances  the  appointment  taken  up  by  Admiral  Leahy 
proved  particular^  valuable  In  facilitating  operation  of  the 
mechanism  for  direction  of  the  war.  As  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
President  he  served  os  the  normal  channel  for  passing  White 
House  decisions  and  requirements  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  for  presenting  JCS  views  and  recommendations  to  the 
President .  This  arrangement  did  not  preclude  direct  consul” 
tut  Ion  by  President  Roosevelt  with  Qeneralo  Marshall  and 
Arnold  arid  Admiral  King,  but  It  removed  the  need  for  such 
consultations  for  the  routine  exchange  of  opinions.  Infor¬ 
mation,  arid  direction. 

A  supporting  organization  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
came  Into  existence  piece  by  piece  during  19^2,  more  In 
spontaneous  response  to  the  need  for  agencies  to  deal  with 
evolving  requirements  than  In  fulfillment  of  any  lerge  or 
conscious  design.  Most  of  the  new  joint  agencies  were 
created  to  provide  US  representatives  to  sit  with  the  British 
In  combined  committees  subordinate  to  the  Combined  Chief:'  of 
Staff,  hut  they  also  supported  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  In 
discharging  responsibilities  at  the  national  level. 

The  most  important  component  of  the  JCS  organization  was 
the  Joint  Staff  Planners,  which  provided  the  US  represen” 
tat  Ion  on  the  Combined  Staff  Planners.  Py  March  Its  member¬ 
ship  had  been  stabilized  at  ftve  officers:  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  (Plans)  of  COMJNCH  lleadqi  .rt*:rs  and  two  of  hi:: 
assistants;  the  Chief  of  the  Strategy  an  Policy  Group  of  ine 
War  Department's  Operations  Division;  ar  the  Assistant  Chief 
or  Stuff  (Plans)  of  the  US  Amy  Air  Star  .  Thus  all  tin: 
members  had  major  primary  responsibility .a  In  the  Service 
staffs,  brd  their  assignment  to  the  Join  ;  Staff  Planners  was 
an  additional,  part-time  duty. 

Besides  drawing  ansiotonce  from  the.r  own  Service  staffs 
the  members  of  the  Joint  Staff  Plunners  were  supported  by  u 
full-time  working  group,  the  Joint  US  Strategic  Committee, 

A  former  Joint  Board  agency.  It  hod  .teen  absorbed  Into  the 
JOS  organization  and  made  subordinate  to  the  Joint  Staff  Plan 
riera  on  U  March.  The  Joint  US  Strategic  Committee  consisted 
of  r. lx  officers  on  assignment  from  the  war  plans  division  of 
the  Army  ond  Navy  staffs. 

Another  element  of  the  iriltlul  JCS  organization  was  the 
Joint  Intelligence  Committee,  consisting  of  the  US  membership 
of  the  Combined  Intelligence  Committee.  Like  the  Joint  Staff 


Planners,  it  had  a  (forking  level  supporting  agency  composed 
of  offlcert  on  full-time  assignment  from  the  Service  staffs. 
Tills  body  was  the  Joint  Intelligence  Subcommittee,  later 
called  the  Joint  Intelligence  Staff. 

The  further  Joint  agencies  established  during  the  first 
months  of  1942  Included  the  Joint  Military  Transportation 
Committee,  the  Joint  Meteorological  Committee,  the  Joint 
Communications  Board,  the  Joint  Psychological  Warfare  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  Joint  New  Weapons  Committee.  Of  these,  the 
first  three  provided  US  membership  on  CCS  committees  with 
parallel  titles,  while  the  last  two  were  strictly  Joint  US 
organizations.  The  need  for  a  committee  at  the  JCS  level  to 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  various  agencies  operating  In 
the  psychological  warfare  field  had  first  been  suggested  by 
the  Army  0-2;  the  Joint  New  Weapons  Committee  grew  out  of  a  • 
proposal  by  Dr.  Vannevar  Bu3h,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Scientific  Research  and  Development,  a  White  House  organi¬ 
zation.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  also  served  by  a 
Secretary,  who  headed"  the  Joint  Secretariat. 

One  final  component  of  the  early  JCS  organization  was 
the  Office  of  Strategic  Services,  the  World  War  II  forerunner 
of  the  present  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  It  had  been 
formed  in  1941  as  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Information 
(COl) ,  a  civilian  agency  directly  responsible  to  the  President 
Investigation  convinced  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  COI 
was  capable  of  making  an  important  contribution  to  the  war 
effort  but  that  Its  activities  must  be  placed  under  military 
control  to  assure  proper  coordination  with  military  operations 
In  Morch  1942  the  Joint  Chiefs  cf  Staff  supplied  the  President 
with  a  propo3td  Executive  Order,  drafted  In  collaboration  with 
the  COI  Director,  that  would  make  the  agency  responsible  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stiff.  In  June,  as  port  or  a  brooder 
reordering  of  government  operations  that  also  Included  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Office  of  War  Information,  President  Roosevelt 
placed  COI  uneor  JCS  Jurisdiction  and  redesignated  It  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services. 


Th?  WartJjt-’-’  -  u.fynna. 

The  Initial  JCS  organization  that  came  into  being  during 
the  early  montha  of  1942  was  one  In  which  the  vast  majority 
of  business  funnelled  through  one  undermanned  and  part-time 
agency,  the  Joint  Stol'f  Planners.  The  limitations  of  this 
key  agency  became  Increasingly  apparent  to  discerning  US  staff 


off leers  as  the  year  progressed.  Its  shortcomings  became 
evident  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  chemselves  in  early  19U3 
at  the  Casablanca  Conference.  At  this  gathering  of  the 
President  and  Prime  Minister  and  their  principal  assistants, 
the  US  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  found  themselvet  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  when  confronted  by  the  large  and  smoothly  functioning 
British  staff,  which  had  not  only  prepared  thorough  positions 
on  every  anticipated  point  but  was  geared  to  produce  quickly 
additional  papers  a?  needed  during  the  conference  itself. 

The  handful  of  officers  making  up  the  Joint  Staff  Planners 
were  unable  to  match  the  skill  and  speed  of  this  efficient 
planning  organization. 

The  Inadequate  performance  of  the  Joint  Staff  Planners 
stemmed  both  from  their  composition  and  from  the  scope  of  the 
responsibilities  they  were  expected  to  discharge.  Already 
heavily  burdened  by  their  regular -duties  In  the  Service  staffs, 
the  members  constituted  the  3ole  agency  for  the  accomplishment 
of  most  of  the  planning  tasks  required  for  the  support  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  In  both  their  national'  and  International 
roles.  As  a  result,  the  agenda  of  the  Joint  Staff  Planners 
was  a  heavy  and  exceedingly  varied  one. 

Still  committed,  during  this  first  year  of  the  war,  to 
the  traditional  staff  practices  of  the  two  Services,  the 
members  ol  the  Joint  Staff  Planners  were  further  handicapped 
by  their  methods  of  operation.  The  leading  members  of  the 
Joint  Staff  Planners  had  a  view  of  their  responsibility  that 
prevented  them  from  relinquishing  Immediate  and  detailed 
control  over  the  planning  process  ir.  favor  of  a  broader  general 
supervision.  The  Planners  assigned  some  subjects  to  their  only 
permanent  and  full-time  agency,  the  six-man  Joint  US  St^atc^lc 
Committee.  Most  of  the  subjects  on  the  agenda,  however,  were 
assigned  to  ad  hoc  subcommittees  composed  of  planning  person¬ 
nel  and  staff  experts  drawn  from  both  Services.  All  work 
returned  to  the  Joint  Staff  Planners  for  scrutiny  in  detail, 
with  final  decision  on  ail  matters  requiring  the  personal 
approval  of  the  two  senior  officers  of  that  body. 

The  revelation  at  Casablanca  or  the  Inadequacies  in  the 
JCS  supporting  organize cion  led  to  sweeping  reappraisal  and 
fundamental  reform  during  the  first  half  of  1943.  But  even 
before  this  date,  discerning  officers  within  the  JCS  organi¬ 
zation  and  the  Service  staffs  had  recognized  the  need  for 
improvement  and  had  successfully  iiltated  two  significant 
changes.  These  were  the  establishment  of  the  Joint  Strategic 
Survey  Committee,  on  7  November  1942,  and  the  Joint  Deputy 
Chiefs  of  Staff  on  11  December  1942. 
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Recognition  of  the  need  for  a  separate  joint  Strategic  ; 
Survey  Comnlttee  had  emerged  4*rom  the  dlsouaslon  of  a 
different  organisational  proposal,  originated  by  an  Army 
member  of  the  Joint  US  Strategic  Committee.  '  His  suggestions  ; 
regarding  a  change  In  the  status  and  responsibilities  of  the 
latter  committee  were  adopted  and  refined  by  the  Her  Depart¬ 
ment  General  Staff  and  submitted  tc  the  Joint  Chit.  '  Staff  ' 
by  Qeneral  Marshall.  The  subsequent  JCS  discussion  culminated 
In  agreement  to  establish  a  Joint  Strategic  Survey  Committee, 
composed  of  three  officers  of  nag  or  general  rank -on  full¬ 
time  assignment.  Kept  free  from  any  involvement  with  short- 
term  operational  problems,  they  were  to  perform  longer  range 
planning  and  to  advise  the  Joint  Chlef3  of  Staff  on  current 
strategic  decisions  in  the  light  of  the  developing  war 
situation  and  the  objectives  of  national  policy. 

The  establishment  of  the  Joint  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff 
was  proposed  by  Admiral  King,  who  wished  to  relieve  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  burden  of  detailed  and  routine  matters 
Coming  before  them.  His  proposal  was  co  refer  such  matters 
to  a  group  of  deputies,  for  action  in  the  name  of  their 
superiors.  In  discharging  their  responsibilities,  the  Joint 
Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  "interpret  and  implement  the 
known  policies  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff." 

These  limited  improvements  were  followed  in  early  1943 
by  a  comprehensive  reappraisal  and  reorganization  of  the 
supporting  structure  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  On  20 
Januery  the  Joint  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff  appointed  for  the 
purpose  a  special  committee,  entitled  the  Committee  on  War 
Planning  Agencies.  It  conducted  a  thorough  Investigation  of 
the  problem,  based  on  Inputs  from  all  the  components  of  the 
JCS  organization.  The  committee  also  completed  studies  on 
the  British  staff  organization  end  on  the  workload  of  the 
Joint  Staff  Planners,  .  » 

On  12  March  19^3#  the  Committee  on  War  Planning  Agencies 
nubmltted  lto  findings  to  the  Joint  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
Recognizing  that  the  overloading  of  the  Joint  Starr  Planners 
was  the'  cardinal  difficulty,  the  Committee  recommended  the 
shifting  of  a  vaot  load  of  administrative  and  routine  planning 
detail  to  a  now  committee,  to  be  called  the  Joint  Adminis¬ 
trative  Committee.  The  new  committee  would  consist  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Doglotics  Branch  of  the  Army  operations  Division 
and  the  Dlreotor  of  the  Logistloe  Plans  DU  la  ion  of  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  would  be  supported 
by  au  hoc  groups  from  the  Service  staffs.  The  Joint  Staff 


Planners,  with  their  duties  now  restricted  to  broad  strategic 
;«nd  operational  planning,  would  be  limited  to  three  members* 
the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  (Plans),  COMH.’CH;  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Army  Operations  Division;  end  the  Assistant  Chief 
or  Air  Staff,  Plans,  of  the  US  Army  Air  Forces.  The  Joint 
Staff  Planners  would  continue  to  receive  support  from  the 
Joint  US  Strategic  Committee,  now  redesignated  the  Joint  War 
P!an3  Committee  and  reinforced  by  officers  transferred  from 
the  Service  planning  staffs  In  order  to  reduce  the  need  for 
ad  hoc  committees.  The  Co„«ulttee  also  proposed  broadening 
the  Joint  Intelligence  Committee  by  adding  to  It  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Chief  of  Air  Staff,  Intelligence. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  found  the  report  generally 
acceptable,  but  before  giving  final  approval  subjected  it  to 
review  by  the  Joint  Strategic  Survey  Committee,  the  Joint 
Stiff  Planners,  and  the  Anay  and  Navy  staff*.  The  report  w an 
favorably  received  by  the  reviewing  agencies,  who  suggested 
only  minor  changes.  Principal  among  these  were  Navy  recom¬ 
mendations  to  add  an  additional  naval  officer  to  the  joint 
Administrative  Committee  and  Joint  Staff  Planners  and  an  Army 
recommendation  to  drop  the  Army  Air  Forces  member  from  the 
Joint  Deputy  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

After  accepclng  tnese  proposals  and  making  certain  minor 
changes,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  approved  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Committee  on  War  Planning  Agencies  at  meetings 
during  the  period  4-10  May  1943.  Specifically,  they  approved 
the  issuance  of  the  set  of  revised  charters  for  all  JCS  com¬ 
mittees  and  agencies  that  the  Committee  had  drafted. 

Later  In  1943  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  approved  redeslg- 
natlon  of  the  Joint  Administrative  Committee  as  the  Joint 
Liglrttca  Committee  and  strengthened  Its  capabilities  by 
aiding  a  supporting  Joint  Logistics  Plans  Committee.  Thin 
change  resulted  from  an  Increasing  awareness  of  the  complexity 
of  logistics  In  military  planning,  and  rrom  recognition  of  the 
degree  to  wh’ch  this  field  had  already  become  the  primary 
concern  or  the  committee.  The  new  supporting  Joint  Logistics 
flans  Committee,  like  the  Joint  War  Plans  Committee  and  the 
Joint  Intelligence  Staff,  was  manned  by  officers  on  full-time 
a, ulgnment. 

Prom  nld-1943  to  the  war’s  end  several  other  Joint  com- 
.nltteefj  wei.-  crested  to  deal  with  matters  that  had  assumed 
Increased  importance,  such  ho  the  Joint  Production  Survey 
Committee,  the  Jol'it  Post-War  Committee,  and  the  Joint  Civil 
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At  the  end  of  World  War  II  there  was  widespread  agree- 
moot  among  military  and  civilian  leaders  that  the  military 
eutabl  lshment  would  have  to  be  reorganized  and  placed  on  a 
|K?rmanent  basis  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  United  States 
In  the  postwar  era.  During  World  War  II  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  had  emerged  an  a  corporate  command  and  planning  agency 
serving  directly  under  the  constitutional  Commander  in  Chief, 
the  President.  Tne  Army  Air  Force  had  become  virtually 
autonomous.  There  hud  been  some  centralisation  of  intelli¬ 
gence  collection  and  analysis,  and  war  production,  prices, 
manpower,  shipping,  propaganda  and  scientific  research  had 
been  subjected  to  control  by  civilian  agencies.  These 
arrangements  had, on  the  whole,  worked  well  under  the  pres¬ 
sures  of  wartime,  but  there  was  no  certainty  that  they  would 
function  adequately  in  time  of  peace. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  as  a  central  element  of  the 
military  establishment,  would  be  affected  by  any  reorgani¬ 
zation  that  was  undertaken.  While  few  questioned  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  continuing  some  such  agency  In  the  national  defense 
structure,  there  was  authoritative  opinion  that  improvements 
wore  needed,  possibly  involving  a  somewhat  different  conception 
of  the  JCS  role.  General  Marshall  observed  that  "the  lack  of 
real  unity  has  handicapped  the  successful  conduct  of  the  war." 
In  hi3  view  a  system  of  coordinating  committees  such  as  that 
embodied  in  the  JCS  organization  could  not  he  considered  a 
satisfactory  solution.  It  resulted  in  delays  and  compromises, 
and  was  "a  cumbersome  and  inefficient  method  of  directing  the 
efforts  of  the  Armed  Forces."  Secretary  of  War  Stimson 
declared  that  the  institution  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  was 
an  "imperfect  instrument  of  top-level  decision,"  because  "it 
remained  incapable  of  enforcing  a  decision  against  the  will  of 
any  one  of  its  members."  Others,  recalling  the  record  of 
difficulties  encountered  in  Army-Navy  cooperation  in  earlier 
times  of  i>eaee,  doubted  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  could 
"continue  to  work  together  effectively  for  very  long  after 
the  termination  of  hostilities." 

Deliberation  on  the  nature  of  the  postwar  military 
establishment  began  even  before  the  termination  of  hostilities. 
A  House  Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Representative 
Clifton  A.  Woodrum  conducted  hearings  on  postwar  military 
organization  in  the  spring  of  1944  and  heard  varying  testimony 
from  Army  and  Navy  witnesses.  The  Army  proposal,  presented  by 
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General  Joseph  T.  McNarney,  called  Tor  a  oingle  military 
department  under  a  Secretary  of  the  Armed  Forces,  who  would 
nupcrvlse  tmeh  matters  aa  procurement  and  recruiting  hut 
would  not  have  authority  over  the  military  budget.  The  Joint 
Chief*  of  Staff,  redesignated  the  United  States  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  would  remain  In  existence  and  continue  to  be  directly 
responsible  to  the  President.  Their  central  duty  would  still 
he  that  of  making  recommendations  to  the  President  on  milt" 
tory  strategy,  but  they  would  gain  the  significant  new  power 
to  recommend  the  military  budget.  The  proposal  called  for 
adding  to  the  membership  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  a 
Director  of  Common  Supply  Services.  Further,  the  Chief  of 
Staff  to  the  President  was  to  ’’head”  the  United  States  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  Navy  witnesses  made  no  specific  proposals  but 
cautioned  against  reaching  any  conclusion  on  the  question  of 
military  organization  without  thorough  study.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  hearing*,  the  Committee  recommended  that  the 
Congress  take  no  further  action  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Wlille  the  Woodrum  hearings  were  In  progress,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  initiated  their  own  3tudy.  They  created  a 
Special  JCS  Committee  on  Reorganization  of  National  Defense 
and  directed  It  to  submit  recommendations  on  postwar  defense 
organization,  including  a  recommendation  on  the  advisability 
of  continuing  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff..  As  part  of  Its 
survey,  the  Committee  spent  the  fall  of  1944  touring  the  com¬ 
bat  theaters  and  ascertaining  the  views  of  the  major  com¬ 
manders.  Fifty-six  high-ranking  officers  were  Interviewed. 
The  large  majority  of  the  Army  officers  and  about  half  the  • 
Navy  officers  favored  a  single  military  department. 

On  11  April  1945*  the  committee  submitted  a  split  report 
to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  With  the  senior  Navy  member. 
Admiral  J.  0.  Richardson,  dissenting,  the  committee  recom¬ 
mended  the  creation  of  a  single  military  department  presided 
over  by  a  Secretary  of  the  Armed  Forces,  It  would  include  a 
Commander  of  the  Armed  Forces  supported  by  an  Armed  Forces 
General  Staff,  and  a  purely  advisory  United  States  Chiefs  of 
Staff  coristotlng  of  the  Secretary,  the  Commander  of  the  Armed 
Forcon,  and  the  three  Service  military  heads. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  began  serious  consideration  of 
.the  Speolal  Committee' s  report  shortly  after  the  Japanese 
nurrendor.  General  Marshall*  while  he  did  not  fully  concur 
In  the  report*  recommended  that  It  be  Bent, to  the  Preoldent 
along  with  q  statement  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  agreed 
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In  principle  on  a  a  Ingle -department  system  of  organisation. 
General  Arnold  supported  this  view,  but  Admlrrls  King  and 
Loahy  opposed  it  on  the  grounds  that  a  single  military  depart 
inent  would  be  Inefficient,  would  weaken  civilian  control  over 
the  military,  and  was  contrary  to  wartime  experience  that 
uhowed  the  superiority  of  a  Joint  over  a  unitary  system.  The 
.Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  forwarded  the  report  and  their  indiv.tdu 
ul  comments  on  It  to  the  President  on  16  October  19^5.  They 
not  forth  four  poas lble  courses  cf  action  for  his  consider¬ 
ation: 

1.  Submit  all  the  pertinent  papers  to  Congress. 

f?.  Appoint  a  special  civilian  board  to  study 
national  defense  organisation. 

3.  Achieve  a  degree  of  unification  by  appoint¬ 
ing  a  single  Individual  as  Secretary  of  War  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

4.  Retain  the  existing  organization,  "with 
appropriate  augmentation  of  the  Joint  agencies." 

ny  this  time  the  postwar  era  had  begun,  and  decision  on 
national  defense  organization  took  on  new  urgency.  In 
October,  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  began  hearings 
on  the  varloui  defense  organization  plans  produced  up  to  that 
time.  Several  months  earlier  Senator  David  I.  Walsh,  Chair¬ 
men  or  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  had  proposed  to 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Porrestal  that  the  Navy  Department 
"should  attempt  to  formulate  a  plan  which  would  be  more 
effective  in  accomplishing  the  objective  sought." 

Secretary  Porrestal  agreed  with  the  Senator's  view.  On 
19  June  he  asked  a  personal  friend,  Mr.  Ferdinand  Eberstudt, 
President  of  a  New  York  Investment  banking  firm.  If  he  would 
prepare  u  report  discussing 

what  form  of  poctwar  organization  chould  be 
established  and  maintained  to  enable  the  mili¬ 
tary  nervtceo  and  other  Government  departments 
and  agencies  moat  effectively  to  provide  for 
arid  protect  our  national  security? 

Mr.  Eberstadt  agreed  to  undertake  the  atudy  with  the 
uimlutonce  of  a  committee  made  up  of  civilians  and  Naval 
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orrioera.  Vnree  month*  later  ha  aub.  tted  his  raport  to 
tho  Secratary. 

The  Eberatadt  Committed  concluded  that  "under  present 
conditions  unification  of  the  Army  and  Navy  under  a  dingle 
head*’  would  not  Improve  the  nation's*  security.  It  favored  a 
coordinated  ayjtem,  In  which  tnera  would  b*  three  military 
Dcpartmenta--War,  Navy,  and  Alr--eaeh  with  a  civilian  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Cabinet  rank.  The  Committee  recognised  aerloun  weak- 
neaseu  in  the  existing  organisation,  particularly  In  the 
coordination  of  foreign  and  military  policy  and  In  tho 
relationship  between  atrateglc  planning  and  lta  logistic 
Implementation.  To  counter  these  weaknesses,  It  recommended 
the  creation  of  two  Important  bodies  directly  under  the.  Presi¬ 
dent!  the  National  Security  Council  (NSC)  and  the  National 
Security  Resources  Board  (NSRB) .  Tha  Secretaries  of  War,  Navy, 
und  Air  would  be  members  of  both  organisations. 

The  Eberstadt  Committee  believed  that.  Irrespective  of 
whether  pr  not  the  separate  military  departments  were  ulti¬ 
mately  unified  under  one  Department  of  Defense,  legislation 
uhould  be  sought  to  Insure 'the  continuation  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  In  the  Committee's  opinion,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  had  performed  very  satisfactorily  during  the  war. 

They  conceded  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  comet lmes 
experienced  delays  In  reaching  decisions,  but  thd  Committee 
found  such  delays  preferable  to  the  alternative  of  placing 
full  military  control  in  the  hands  of  one  officer,  at  the 
head  of  a  single  armed  forcea  general  staff.  While  it  would 
be  a  more  efficient  Instrument  for  reaching  dedal ono,  the 
latter  arrangement  had  the  Inherent  danger  that  expert  minority 
opinions  might  be  overridden  without  sufficient  consideration. 
VI w  Committee  reared  that,  owing  to  Inevitable  limitations  in 
tlK*  background,  knowledge,  and  experience  of  the  single 
(superior  officer,  deolaloua  might  be  reached  that  would  pre¬ 
vent  development  of  weaprna,  concepta,  or  commend  arrangement* 
vital  to  fulfillment  of  the  mission  of  ono  of  the  Services. 

tinder  tho  proposed  Organization  for  National  Security, 
the  Joint  ChleTo  of  Staff  were  to  be  a  part  of  and  meet  with 
the  *•-'  1  Security  Council.  They  would  bo  charged  with* 

u)  strategic  plana  and  providing  otruteglo  direction 

for  .  forcea;  b)  furnishing  strategic  advice  to  the 

P-eii .  ...u,  the  NSC  and  other  government  agencies;  c)  preparing 
joint  loglotlca  plana  and  enalgnlng  loglotic  rceponelbUltlea 
to  tlv«  Services  In  accordance  with  ouch  piano;  and  d)  approv¬ 
ing  major  Service  material  and  personnel  programs  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  atrateglc  and  logistic  plana. 
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•I'luj  ''bcrntadt  Committee  proposed  that  the  Joint  Gtilftfn  - 
ot*  .Starr  yens  1st  of  the  three  .Service  ehlern,  plus  t.ho  Chief 
of  Stuff  to  the  Commander  In  Chief  *V  the  Preuldent  dealred 
to  ccntlrmo  that  position  The  Committee  had  euaetmed  the 
wartime  experience  ea  showing  that  fuli-tlim-  supporting  <rroupu 
nuoh  an  the  Joint  War  Plana  Committee  were  more  effective  In 
producing  a  unified  joint  poaltlon  than  were  the  negotiations 
conducted  In  the  part-time  •  Interservlee  committees.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  it  recommended  the  eatabllanment  of  a  full-time  Joint 
f.taff  to  nerve  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  It  would  be  headed 
oy  a  Chief  of  the  Joint  Staff,  who  would  function  aa  an 
executive  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  perhaps  alt  aa  a 
•ICS  member. 

An  for  the  relationship  to  axlat  between  the  Joint  Chiefs 
ol*  Staff  and  the  military  department!,  the  Committee  merely  . 
noted  that 

In  tlrau  of  war  the  military  strategists  may  be 
required  to  operate  directly  under  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  compelling 
reason  for  thla  during  peace  time.  Approval  of 
the  Secretaries  might  well  be  required  to  render 
effective  the  plans  of  the  Joint  Chlefa  of  Staff. 

In  periods  of  peaca. 

The  Joint  ChleTa  of  Staff  were  to  maintain  close  liaison. with 
other  agencies  within  the  proposed  Organisation  for  National 
Security,  Including  a  proposed  Central  Intalllganoe  Agency 
(CIA), 

The  Eherstadt  plan  was  presented  to  the  Senotc  Military 
Affulro  Committee  by  Mr.  Porrestal  on  33  October  19^5.  A 
weak  later  Lieutenant  General  J.  Lawton  Collins  net  forth 
the  Army  position.  This  ao-cslled  "Collins  Plan"  had  been 
pro  pored  by  a  board  of  senior  Army  officers  convened  only  a 
month  earlier.  It  proposed  the  establlnhment  of  a  olngle 
Department  of  the  Armed  Poroea  headed  by  a  oivillan  Secretary 
Of  Cabinet  rank.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  renamed  the  U.S. 
Chlefa  of  Staff,  were  to  continue  In  existence.  Their  . 
runctlona,  to  be  fixed  by  law,  would  be  advlaory--th©  pro- 
virion  of  recommendations  on  military  ,*>llcy,  strategy,  and 
budget  requl remen* o.  In  tha  matter  of  budget  requirements, 
the  Joint'  Ch*efs  of  Staff  would  rave  apeoiflo  authority  to 
prepare  and  reoornmand  to  the  President  the  military  budget.. 

The  Secretary  of  Armed  Services  could  comment  on  but  net 
amend  these  budget  recommendations.  The  membership  of  the 
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Joint  Chiefs  or  Starr  was  to  bo  increased  to  five  o j  ':ho 
addition  of  a  Chief  of  Staff  of  tht  Armed  Forces,  whone 
duties  were  no*  precisely 

The  Senate  Military  Affaire  dttrmltteu  adjourned  ita 
Varlrgt.  on  17  December  19b*>.  Two  days  later,  President 
Truman  ••rannmitted  a  message  to  Congress  on  reorganisation 
of  t;*o  anr.ed  forces  in  which  he  endorsed  the  main  proposals 
of  the  Collinti  l*len»  a  single  department  witn  one  rorlnet- 
levil  BecJ'ctary,  a  separate  Air  Force,  c  Chief  ui  3t«ff  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  a  purely  advisory  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stoff. 
Thto  message,  aior.g  Mth  the  testimony  gathered  at  the  hcer- 
loga,  was  inferred  to  a  subcommittee  of  tht  Senate  Armed 
Fore on  Committee  headed  by  Senator  Blhert  Thomas .  Kaicr 
General  Laurie  Norstod  and  Vice  Admiral  Arthur  W.  Radford 
were  assigned  to  assist  tne  subcommittee  in  ita  deliberations. 

On  9  April  19*»6,  chs  Committee  reported  out  a  bill  com¬ 
bining  elements  cf  both  the  Havy  and  Army  piano.  Like  the 
Ebcrotadt  Report  It  called  for  a  general  reorganization  of 
the  entire  national  security  structure,  and  the  inclusion  of 
o  National  Security  Council,  a  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
and  a  National  Security  Resources  Board..  Like  the  Collins 
men  it  called  for  a  single  Department  of  Common  Defense,  a 
Chief  cf  Staff  of  Common  Defense,  and  a  ,Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
constating  of  the  Service  ohtefs  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
Common  Defense.  However,  the  powers  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Sts: f  in  the  Thomas  bill  were  less  than  those  proposed  in  the 
Collins  Plan,  The  responsibility  for  preparing  the  military 
budget,  which  General  Collins  would  assign  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  became  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  or 
Common  Defense,  The  Thomas  bill  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  which  conducted  hearings  on  the 
bill  early  in  May. 

During  the  hearings  Navy  witnesses  attacked  the  pro¬ 
visional  of  the  bill  calling  .’or  a  Secretary  of  Common  Defense 
und  a  Chief  of  Staff  for  Common  Defense  and  expressed  their 
fears  that  the  Thomas  bill,  if  enacted,  would  permit  removal 
from  the  Navy  Department  of  Its  naval  s.1r  arm  and  Marines. 

Tt  soon  became  clear  that  the  Thomas  bill  did  not  provide 
the  compromise  its  drafters  had  intended.  Therefore,  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman  on  13  May  requested  Secretaries  Patterson  and 
Forrental  to  submit  for  his  review  a  list  of  points  upon  which 
they  agreed  and  disagreed.  He  made  it  clear  that,  whllo  not 
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committed  to  either  Department's  position  In  the  controversy, 
ho  no  long# v  fsvortd  the  establishment  of  a  single  Ctlef  of 
Staff. 

The  Secretaries  submitted  their  views  to  the  President 
on  31  May  in  a  Joint  letter.  They  listed  eight  points  upon 
which  they  agreed  and  four  on  which  they  did  not.  The  War 
Department  had  receded  from  its  previous  position  on  two 
points.  First,  It  agreed  to  the  establishment  of  a  higher 
national  security  Structure  as  proposed  In  the  Sberstadl 
Report .  Second,  In  line  with  the  President's  wlshen.  It 
agreed  not  to  press  for  s  Chief  of  Stiff  of  Common  Defense. 
Instead,  both  Departments  agreed  that  the  Joint  Chlefu  of 
Staff,  would  bo  retained  and  given  responsibilities  beyond 
the  purely  advisory  role  deploted  In  the  early  bills'  that 
had  proponed  a  Chief  of  Staff  or  commander  of  tho  tinned  forces. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  to 


i  :•  ....  formulutc  ntrateglo  plana,  to  assign  logistic 

*•  I'oaponslbllltles  to  the  services  In  support  thereof, 

V  to  integrate  the  military  programs,  to  make  recom- 

*"  ,  mendstions-  for  Integration  of  the  military  budget, 

-  „a  and  to  provide  for  the  strategic  direction  of  the 

United  States  military  forces. 
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On  15  June,  President  Truman  announced  his  resolution  of 
the  oututandlng/laauea,  none  of  which  effected  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  The  Thomas  bill  was  appropriately  amended,  and 
hearings  resumed.  Navy  witnesses,  however,  opposed  this  re- 
vtaed  version,  leading  to  •  postponement  of  further  consider¬ 
ation  until  the  80th  Congress  convened  early  In  . 

Secretaries  Patterson  arid  Forrestsl  chose  not  to  wait 
until  the  60th  Congress  oonvened  to  consider  the  matter  fur¬ 
ther.  They  appointed  General  Norstsd  and  Admiral  Forreot 
She  mum  to  develop  •  blueprint  for  unification  upon  which 
legtnlatlon  could  be  based.  On  16  January  1<?1»7  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  two  officers  were  forwarded  to  the  Prenldent  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  Navy  as  the  plan  aider  which  the  two 
deicirtirento  oould  agree  to  unify  under  s  single  Secretary  of 
Notional  Defense. 

President  Truman  concurred  with  the  proponal,  and  Artml- 
rul  Sherman  and  Central  Noratad  then  drafted  a  bill  buued  on 
thetr  plan.  The  President  on  26  Pobruary  forwarded  it  to  both 
llouoen  of  Congreun  as  the  propouod  National  Security  Aet  of 
I'M. 
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Following  several  months  or  hearings  and  debate,  the 
Conferees  passed  the  leglslstlon  in  amended  form  as  Publio 
Law  i'53.  The  dnwndmenta  generally  ooneemed  further  limi¬ 
tation  on  the  powers  of  the  Seoretsry  of  Defonse  and  pro- 
vluion  of  additional  safeguards  for  the  Navy  air  arm  and  the 
Narine  Corps.  The  provisions  oonosjniing  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  however,  remained  unchanged.  They  were,  in  effeot, 
the  proposals  developed  by  General  Norstad  and  Admiral  Sherman. 

The  provisions  were  as  follows i 

(a)  There  la  hereby  established  within  the 
National  Military  Establishment  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Starr,  which  shall  consist  of  the  Chief  of 
Staff,  United  States  Army)  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations;  the  Chief  of  Staff*  United  States  Air 
Force;  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  if  there  be  one. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  authority  and  direction 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

It  shall  be  the  duty,  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  — 

(1)  to  prepare  strategic  plans  and  to 
provide  for  the  strateglo  direction  of  the 
military  forcoai 

(2)  to  prepare  Joint  logistic  plana 
and  to  assign  to  the  military  aervioes  , 
loglstlo  responsibilities  in  accordance 
with  such  plans) 

(3)  to  establish  unified  commands  in 
strateglo  areas  when  suoh  unified  commands 
are  in  the  interest  of  national  security) 

(i|)  to  formulate  polloles  for  Joint 
training  of  the  military  forces) 

(5)  to  formulate  policies  for  coordi¬ 
nating  *he  education  of  members  of  the 
military  forces) 

(6)  to  review  major  material  and  per¬ 
sonnel  requirement?  of  the  military  forces, 
in  accordance  with  strategic  snd  logistic 
plans;  and 
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(7)  to  provide  United  States  represent- 
atlon  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations  In  accordance  with  the  pro* 

visions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

• 

(c)  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  shall  sot  ad 
tite  principal  military  advisers  to  the  President 
and  the  Secretory  of. Defense  and  shall  perform 
such  other  duties  as  the  President  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  may  direct  or  as  may  be  prenorlbed 
by  law. 

Thu  functions  assigned  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  wore, 
tn  lurgu  part,  those  that  had  been  agreed  to  by  Soeretarler 
Puttoruon  and  Porrestsl  In  May  1946.  There  was,  however,  one 
nlgulfloout  deletion  from  the  authority  proposed  by  the  two> 
Seoeeturlon.  in  their  version,  the  Joint  Chiefs  or  Staff 
were  to  "make  recommendations  for  integration  of  the  military 
budget. "  Public  Law  253  mad#  no  specific  provision  for  a 
budgetary  function  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Public  Law  253  also  provided  for  a  Joint  Staff,  a  pro- 
poual  originally  offered  In  the  Kberstadt  Report  and  revived 
by  Ueneral  Norstad  and  Admiral  Sherman  for  Inclusion  in  the 
draft  tlonal  Security  Aot.  The  appropriate  provision  of 
Tubllc  Law  253,  unehanged  from  the  bill  as  originally  intro¬ 
duced,  were  sa  follows! 

There  shall  be,  under  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Stuff,  a  Joint  Staff  to  consist  of  noo  to  exceed 
one  hundred  officers  and  to  be  oomposed  of  approx-  . 
Imutuly  equal  numbers  of  officers  from  each  of  the 
three  armed  services ,  The  Joint  Staff,  operating 
under  a  Director  thereof  appointed  by  the  Joint 
Chleft!  of  Staff,  shall  perform  nuoh  duties  or  may 
bo  directed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The 
Dl  rector  tihull  be  an  officer  Junior  in  grade  to 
oil  memborn  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 


immLJiuiJUaa  iWint  staff 

With  the  ulgnlnij  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  by 
t’reuldont  .Truman,  tho  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stuff  began  conujder- 
utton  of  tho  Implementation  of  tho  provlulomi  affecting  their 
organ Iv.atl on.  Thin  prooenu  began  on  4  August  when  Admiral 
Che  liter  W.  Nimit/.,  the  Chief  of  Novel  Operatlone,  proponed 
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Utul  tho  Joint  Cliltra  or  Staff  continue  the  existing 
structure  ot‘  part-time  intoroervlco  committceu,  with  their* 
ruU-tlrao  supporting  groups  Incorporated  In  the  new  Joint 
Starr.  Admiral  Nlmlta  also  recommended  that  the  Joint  Chiefs 
ol*  Staff  approve  a  directive  to  the  Director,  Joint  Starr, 
spelling  out  hlo  supervisory  duties  ovsr  the  Joint  Staff  and 
lmpoulng  a  specific  limitation  on  his  authority.  The 
Director  would  be  required,  according  to  Admiral  Nlmltt'a 
propo;jol,  to  forward  all*  reports  of  JCS  committees  tc  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  In  oases  Involving  split  opinions, 
howevnr,  he  would  be  authorised  to  submit  his  own  views  along 
with  those  of  the  majority  and  minority  members  of  the  com* 
mlttee. 

Tho  Acting  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  while  he  agreed 
with  Admiral  Nlmiti  on  the  need  to  proceed  Immediately  with 
the  reorganisation  of  JCS  agencies,  proposed  that  the  details 
be  worked  out  by  the  officer  selected  to  be  Director  of  the 
Joint  Staff.  He  accordingly  recommended,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  approved,  -that  the  Director  be  selected  at  once  and 
be  directed  to  recommend  a  statement  of  functions  for  the 
Director  and  an  Internal  organisation  for  the  Jclnt  Staff. 

In  preparing  hlo  recommendations  the  Director  was  to  take  Into 
consideration  tho  views  of  Admiral  Nlmlta. 

Major  Oeneral  Alfred  M.  Cruenther,  USA,  waa  named  by  tho 
Joint  Chiefs  or  Staff  to  be  the  first  Director,  Joint  Starr, 
on  iVj  August.  After  considering  the  opinions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  Individuals  both  within  at)d  outside  the  JCS  organi¬ 
sation,  General  Oruonther  submitted  his  plan  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  on  26  September  194? .  The  plan  encompaused  a 
statement  of  functions  for  the  Director,  Joint  Starr,  on 
organization  for  the  Joint  Staff,  and  a  basic  staff  procedure. 

Underlying  Oeneral  Gruenther’a  proposals  waa  the  premise, 
baued  on  the  provisions  of  the  National  Security  Act,  that 
tho  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  function  ao  a  planning, 
count  looting,  and  advlaory  body,  not  as  an  operating  or  Imple¬ 
menting  group.  The  Joint  Staff  proposed  by  General  Gruenthcr 
wan  therefore  designed  to  aupport  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
In  thlo  role.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  approved  tne  plan  on 
26  Ootobor  101*7. 

The  now  Joint  Staff  represented  a  modification  of  and 
addition  to  the  existing  committee  structure,  It  consisted 
of  tho  office  of  tho  Director  and  three  staff  groups--the  Joint 
Tntrll tgonce  Croup,  the  Joint  Strategic  Plano  Oroup,  and  the 
Joint  hoglutlcn  Plana  Group.  These  groups,  which  were 
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ivdcu lunation 3  for  the  existing  Joint  Intelligence  Staff, 

.inlnt  War  Plana  Committee,  and  Joint  Logistics  Plana  Cost 
mlttee,  would  continue  to  aupport  the  appropriate  uenlor 
part-time  interaervlce  committee,  The  membership  of  then# 
committees,  however,  had  been  broadened  to  Include  on  each 
the  »I1  rector  ol*  the  appropriate  supporting  Joint  stuff  group. 
In  addition,  while  the  Joint  Intelligence  Committer  continued 
under  the  same  title,  the  names  of  the  other  two  wore  changed 
uu  follows;  the  Joint  Staff  Planners  became  the  Joint 
Strategic  Plsns  Committee}  the  Joint  Logistics  Committee  be- 
cum*'  the  Joint  Logl:>Mca  Plans  Committee.  The  work  of  the 
other  JCS  Committee  .  which  were  not  part  of  the  Joint  Staff, 
si  no  came  under  the  Ooneral  supervision  and  coordination  of 
the'  Director.  These  commltteco  were  the  Joint  Communicatlonn 
hoard,  the  Joint  Civil  Affairs  Committee,  the  Joint  Military 
Truncportatlon  Committee,  the  Joint  Meteorological  Committee, 
the  Army-Nuvy  Petroleum  Board,  »nd  the  Joint  Munitions  Allo¬ 
cutions  Committee. 

The  Joint  Strategic  Survey  Committee,  the  Joint  Secre¬ 
tariat;,  the  Historical  Section,,  and  the  US  Delegation  to  the 
UN  Military  Staff  Committee  were  placed  out3ide  the  Joint 
Staff  and  directly  under  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  f'lnetlona  or  the  Director,  Joint  Starr,  were  gener¬ 
ally  to  supervise  and  coordinate  the  work  of  the  Joint  Starr. 
Ho  wan  to  assign,  problems  and  atudlea  to  appropriate  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  Joint  Staff  and  Insure  that  the  necessary 
tv  ports  were  completed  and  submitted  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Sturt'.  Hla  supervisory  functions  did  not,  however,  include 
the  power  to  approve  or  dlaapprove  the  imports  before  aub- 
ininulon.  This  power  remained  with  the  joint  committee:!,  but 
the  Dltector  wau  authorized  to  submit  hla  own  recommendations 
along  with  the  committee  reports. 

The  Joint  Chief a  of  Stuff  organization  rcoulting  from  the 
enactment  of  the  National  Security  Act  of  l'j'17  is  slmwn  in  the 
following  chart  (Chart  IV). 


The  reorganization  of  1949  was  accomplished  by  legis¬ 
lation  entitled  the  National  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1949* 
which  was  signed  by  President  Truman  on  10  August  1949.  This 
law  strengthened  the  direction,  authority,  and  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  over  the  elements  of  the  National  Mili¬ 
tary  Establishment,  which  was  now  redesignated  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  law  also'  created  the  position  of  Chairman, 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  thereby  providing  an  officer  to  pre¬ 
side  over  the  meetings  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
generally  to  expedite  their  business  (though  having  no  vote 
In  their  decisions).  Thl3  new  position  replaced  that  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Commander  In  Chief,  which  had  been 
allowed  to  lapse  with  the  illness  and  subsequent  retirement 
of  Admiral  Leahy,  early  In  1949.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff- 
were  designated  aa  principal  military  advisors  to  the  National 
Security  Council,  as  well  as  to  the  President  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense.  The  maximum  personnel  strength  allowed  the 
Joint  Staff  was  increased  from  100  to  210  officers. 

These  amendments  had  their  origin  in  the  experience  or 
the  first  Secretary  of  Defense,  James  V.  Forreata],  in  adminis¬ 
tering  the  1947  Act.  Secretary  Forrestal  had  soon  found  the 
need  for  a  single  officer  to  advise  him  on  military  problems 
and  to  provide  liaison  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  For 
this  purpose,  he  turned  to  General  Oruenther,  Director  of  the 
Joint  Staff.  In  the  spring  of  1946  he  sought  to  have  General 
Omar  N.  Bradley,  Chief  of  Staff,  US  Army,  assigned  as  hla 
principal  military  advisor,  but  both  Bradley  and  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Kenneth  C.  Royall  objected  that  the  General  was 
needed  in  hla  curren*-  position.  Later  in  the  year,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  arranged  to  have  General  of  the  Army  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower 
recalled  to  active  duty  to  serve  as  unofficial  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  a  period  of  aeveral  months  beginning 
In  January  1949. 

In  his  first  annual  report  aa  Secretary,  Mr.  Forreatol 
made  clear  n1«  conviction  that  there  ohould  be  a  "reaponslble 
head"  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  One  of  the  JCS  members 
might,  be  selected  for  this  purpooe,  or  a  fourth  orricer  might 
be’appotnted  to  the  position.  In  either  event,  the  Chairman 
"ohould  be  the  person  to  whom  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  look  to  Bee  to  It  that  matters  with  which  the  Joint 
Chiefs  should  deal  ore  handled  In  a  way  that  will  provide  the 
bent  military  staff  assistance  to  the  President  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense. "  The  Secretary  believed  that  the  Joint  Staff 
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should  be  enlarged  and  that  the  provlaion  for  JC3  membership 
for  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  should  be 
abolished.  He  also  set  forth  hla  conviction  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary's  authority  over  the  National  Military  Establishment 
should  be  clarified  and  strengthened. 

The  Secretary  obtained  another  opportunity  to  present 
hla  views  as  a  result  of  the  creation  of  a  coosriaalon  to  sur¬ 
vey  the  operations  of  the  Federal  Government.  Mr.  Forreatal 
had.  In  fact,  been  Instrumental  In  Instituting  the  legislation, 
(the  I.odge-Brown  Act)  under  which  this  commission  was  estab¬ 
lished;  he  served  as  a  member  of  It,  but  did  not  participate 
in  the  preparation  of  the  commission's  final  report.  Former 
President  Herbert  C.  Hpover  was  named  chairman  and  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson,  vice-chairman.  Other  members 
were  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Oeorge  H.  Mead,  George  D.  Aiken, 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  John  H.  McClellan,  James  K.  Pollock, 

Clarence  J.  Brown,  Carter  Manaaco,  and  Jamea  H.  Rowe,  Jr. 

To  carry  out  an  Intensive  survey  of  the  National  Military 
Establishment,  the  commission  set  up  a  special  committee,  or 
"task  force,"  headed  by  Mr.  Ferdinand  Eberstadt.  Other  members 
were  oa  follows:  Raymond  B.  Allen,  Thomas  P.  Archer,  Hanson  W. 
Baldwin,  Chester  I.  Barnard,  Charles  W.  Cole,  John  Cowles, 

J.  S.  Knowl3an,  John  J.  McCloy,  Frederick  A.  Mtddlebush, 

Robert  P.  Patterson,  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  J.  Carlton  Ward,  Jr., 
and  Robert  E.  Wood.  The  committee  took  testimony  from  Secre¬ 
tary  Forrestal,  from  the  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  or  Staff, 
and  from  a  long  list  of  other  military  and  civilian  officials. 

The  Eberstadt  Committee' 3  report  unmistakably  reflected 
the  views  of  Secretary  Forrestal.  The  members  recommended 
that  the  Secretary  be  given  clear  authority  over  the  defense 
establishment  and  that  he  be  provided  additional  assistance, 
military  and  civilian.  He  ahould  be  authorized  to  designate 
one  of  the  JCS  members  aa  chairman,  with  the  responsibility 
for  expediting  the  business  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
l’nr  keeping  their  docket  current,"  but  with  no  command  authori¬ 
ty  over  his  JCS  oolleagues.  The  report  also  recommended  that 
the  Secretory  take  advantage  of  a  provision  in  the  existing 
law  to  appoint  a  "principal  military  assistant,  or  chief  starf 
officer."  This  appointee  should  alt  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  but  should  not  be  a  member  thereof.  He  should  be 
responsible.  In  the  Secretary's  absence,  for  presenting  and 
Interpreting  the  Secretary' a  viewpoint,  and  also  for  bringing 
split  JCo  decisions  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary.  He 
would  thus  play  somewhat  the  same  role  as  that  In  which  the 
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Director  of  the  Joint  Staff  had  been  oast  by  Secratary 
Forreotal.  The  Committee  further  agreed  With  the  Secretary 
that  the  Joint  Staff  should  be  "moderately  increased." 

One  of  the  members,  Mr.  Robert  P.  Patterson,  wished  to 
go  farther  and  combine  the  three  Military  Departments  Into 
otic  Department  of  Defense.  The  rest  of  the  Committee,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  endorse  his  views.  Another,  Mr.  John  J.  McCloy, 
urged  the  creation  of  a  single,  overall  Chief  of  Staff,  who 
would  serve  aa  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  und 
have  "at  least  the  power  of  terminating  discussion  In  that 
body  after  he  had  given  ful'.  opportunity  for  discussion." 

The  Hoover  Commission  not  only  published  and  dissemi¬ 
nated  the  report  of  the  Eberstadt  Committee  but  also  prepared 
one  of  its  own  on  national  security  organization  in  which 
even  greater  status  and  authority  was  recommended  for  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Commission  desired  to  reduce  the 
Service  Secretaries  to  the  statua  of  Under  Secretaries  of 
Defense,  without  Cabinet  rank,  recommendations  that  even  Mr. 
Patterson  had  not  meda.  The  Commission's  report  also  endorsed 
the  proposal  for  a  JCS  Chairman,  apparently  envisioning  him 
an  a  fourth  appointee  and  not'  aa  one  of  the  three  incumbents 
elevated  above  his  colleagues.  The  vice-chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission.  Dean  Acheaon,  supported  by  three  other  members, 
echoed  Mr.  McCloy  In  urging  a  "single  Chief  of  Stafr,"  who 
would  have  oontrol  over  the  Joint  Staff  and  serve  as  principal 
advisor  to  the  Secretary  and  the  President.  These  conclusions 
went  beyond  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  Commission. 

President  Truman  Incorporated  the  major  conclusions  of 
these  two  reports  in  a  message  to  Congress  on  5  March  19^9. 

He  recommended  that  the  National  Military  Establishment  be 
converted  Into  an  Executive  Department,  to  be  known  as  the 
Department  of  Defense,  within  which  the  existing  Departments 
ol*  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Porce  would  be  redesignated  aa 
military  departments.  The  Secretary  should  be  given  clear 
responsibility  for  exercising  "direction,  authority,  and 
control"  over  the  Department  of  Defense.  He  would  be 
empowered  to  make  "flexible  use"  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  the  other  agencies  aet  up  by  the  National  Security  Act  of 
19*17,  ouch  aa  the  Munitions  Board  and  the  Research  and 
Development  Board.  Finally,  there  should  be  a  Chairmen  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  nominated  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  who  would  take  precedence  over  all 
military  personnel  and  be  the  "principal  military  adviser  to 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense." 
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Shortly  thereafter  Senator  Millard  Tydlnga  of  Maryland* . 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Aimed  Services  Commit ten,  drafted  a 
bill  Intended  to  give  effect  to  the  President* a  proposals. 

In  aomo  ways  It  went  beyond  the  Pr> -.ldent  In  the  degree  of 
authority  proponed  for  the  Secretary  of  Defence.  Por  example. 
It  would  confer  upon  the  Secretary  the  right  to  appoint  the 
Director  of  the  Joint  Staff.  The  duties  of  the  Joint  Chltfa 
or  Staff  were  enumerated  aa  In  the  19*17  *•'*  »  but  it  wao 
'.specified  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  would  perform  these 
duties,  or  other#,  at  the  "discretion"  of  the  Secretary  ef 
Defence.  All  otatutory  llmlta  on  the  site  of  the  Joint  Stuff 
were  to  be  removed. 

Secretary  Forrestal  sort  a  draft  of  th.s  bill  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  comment  on  15  March  19*M.  Two 
months  earlier,  he  had  asked  the  Jclnt  Chiefa  of  Staff  whether, 
In  their  view,  the  functions  assigned  them  by  the  19*’i?  Act 
should  be  revised. 

The  Joint  Chiefa  of  Staff  replied  to  both  requests  on 
:??>  March  19*19.  They  voiced  no  major  objections  to  che 
Tydlnga  bill  but  suggested  changes  that  would  delimit  more 
clearly  the  status  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  JCS  Chairman.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  believed  that 
it  should  be  specified  that  the  Chairman  would  not,  by  virtue 
of  his  office,  exercise  military  command  over  the  ether  JCS 
members  or  the  Services.  Moreover,  it  should  be  made  clear 
that  the  Chairman,  In  giving  advice  to  the  Prenident  and  the 
Secretary  or  Defense,  would  be  acting  In  his  capacity  aa  JCS 
ChnlrmHn,  not  as  an  Individual,  The  purpose  of  this  JCS 
recommendation  was  to  Indicate  that  the  Chairman  would  be 
expected  to  present  the  views  or  his  colleagues,  aa  well  as 
hln  own,  on  any  Issue.  The  Jo.'.nt  Chiefs  or  Starr  believed 
that  they  themselves,  and  net  the  Secretary  of  Derenae,  should 
appoint  the  Director  of  the  Joint  Staff,  They  found  no 
fiult  with  the  duties  assigned  by  the  1<?*»7  law,  but  recom¬ 
mended  that  the.ie  continue  to  be  prescribed  by  statute  and 
not  left  to  the  Secretary’s  discretion. 

This  latter  recommendation  was  unacceptable  to  Secretory 
PoiTUtnl,  who  reminded  fch«  Joint  ChicfB  of  Stuff  that 
President  Truman  hud  expressed  a  firm  deal  re  to  give  tht* 

Ore rotary  flexible  authority.  The  other  JCS  proposal*  were 
acceptable,  and  ho  promised  to  submit  them  to  the*  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  to  Congress.  Subsequently,  hlB  aucceroor, 

Louis  Johnson,  sent  Senator  Tydlnga  coploB  of  the  exchange  of 
views  between  the  Sec  etary  and  the  Joint  Chiefa  of  Stoff, 


Indicating  that,  the  fttreau  of  the  Budget  had  approved  only 
one  (the  recommendation  that  the  Chairman  not  exerolae  mili¬ 
tary  command). 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  opened  hearings  on 
the  Tydlngs  bill  on  24  March  1949.  Tl*  first  witness  was 
Secretary  Forreatal,  who  was  schedule  1  to  leave  office  In  a 
few  days.  He  gave  general  approval  to  the  measure,  while  ad¬ 
mitting  that  miner  amendments  might  later  be  found  desirable. 
He  explained  why  he  had  in  some  degree  altered  the  views  that 
he  had  expressed  In  the  early  daya  of  the  unification  debata. 
Concerning  the  propoaal  for  a  JCS  Chairman,  the  Secretary 
explained  that  Central  Klsenhower's  performance  In  this  rule 
hod  shown  "how  .such  more  In  the  way  of  results  can  be  attain¬ 
ed  by  a  man  who  la  sitting  over  them  directing  and  driving 
the  completion  of  unfinished  business. *  In  his  vlaw,  the 
Chairman's  Job  would  be  to  provide  the  agenda  for  JCS  meetings, 
to  ace  that  the  buslneaa  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  was 
"vigorously  prooecuttd,"  to  sack  to  Induce  agreements,  to 
Identify  those  Issues  on  which  no  agreement  was  possible,  ar.d 
to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  He  would  not,  however, 
exorcise  command,  nor  would  ha  himself  aaku'any  decisions 
when  the  other  JCS  members  could  not  sgrea. 

Subsequent  witnesses  included  Messrs.  Hoove-  and 
Eberstadt,  former  Secretary  of  War  Patterson,  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Kenneth  C.  Royall,  and  Dan  A.  Kimball,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Air  (speaking  In  the  absence  of  the 
Secretary,  who.  waa  111).  None  of  these  opposed  the  bill, 
although  Mr.  Patterson  alone  fully  supported  it  as  written. 

The  shrongent  reservation  came  from  Mr.  Ebtrhsrdt,  who  believed 
that  It  would  confer  upon  the  Secretary  or  Defense  and  the 
.ICS  Chairman  a  degree  of  power  that  would  be  dongei'oua.  lie 
believed  that  the  law  should  stipulate  that  the  Chairman  would 
not  outrank  the  other  JCS  members  and  would  not  exercise 
command  or  military  authority  over  them,  and  that  he  would 
nerve  e  fixed  terra  of  office.  He  also  urged  that  the  Joint 
Chlefa  of  Staff  os  ■  group,  and  not  merely  the  Chairman,  be 
named  aa  advlaora  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary.  His 
viewpoint  on  the  status  of  the  Chairman  was  upheld  by  ex- 
Prcoldent  Hoover,  who  added  the  suggestion  that  the  Chairman 
nhould  be  given  ro  vote  In  JCS  declelons.  Secretaries  Kimball 
and  Royall,  while  not  seriously  objecting  to  the  provlalons 
(‘elating  to  the  Chairman,  agreed  that  a  limited  term  of  office 
would  be  doolrable  (Mr.  Kimball  recommended  two  years). 


All  threa  members  of  tha  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were 
culled  upon  to  testify.  Admiral  Denftld,  tha  senior  member 
or  tho  group,  acted  as  apokaaman  and  praaantad  the  recowben- 
uatlona  that  ha  and  hla  oolleaguaa  had  mada  aarllar  to  tha 
Sac rat ary  of  Defenaa .  Tha  aenators  showed  thamaalvaa 
generally  aympathatlc  to  tha  JCS  viewpoint ,  Tha  question  of 
a  limitation  on  tha  wise  of  tha  Joint  Staff  was  Introduced. 

Mr.  Eberatadt,  In  hla  testimony,  had  suggested  a  calling  of 
200  officers.  Admiral  Denfeld  told  Senator  Tydlnga  that  tha 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  dlacuaaad  this  question  with  Oanaral 
Qruenthtr,  who  had  suggested  250  as  a  reasonable  number. 

In  tha  and,  the  Senate  and  the  Mouse  of  Representatives 
modified  the  Tydlnga  bill  considerably  In  the  direction  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  as  well  as  by  Messrs. 
Eberatadt  and  Hoover.  The  Chairman  was  to  serve  for  two  years 
and  was  to  be  eligible  for  one  resppolntment  only,  except  In 
time  of  war  when  there  Would  be  no  limit  on  hla  reappointment, 
lie  would  take  precedence  over  all  other  officers  of  the  Armed 
Porcea,  but  would  not  exercise  military  command  over  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  or  the  Services.  His  duties  were  carefully 
prescribed  as  follows  1 

(1)  To  aerve  as  tha  presiding  officer  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  , 

(2)  To  provide  agenda  for  meatlnga  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  to  assist  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  to  prosecute  their  business  as  promptly  aa 
practicable. 

(3)  To  Inform  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and, 
when  appropriate  aa  determined  by  the  President  or 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  President,  of  those 
Issues  upon  which  agreement  among  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  has  not  been  reached. 

The  advloory  function  waa .aacigned  to  the  entire  JCS 
membership,  not  meroly  to  the  Chulrman.  The  JCS  duties  were 
lloted,  essentially  as  In  the  19^7  Act,  in  language  that  did 
not  leave  the  assignment  of  these  tasks  to  the  Secretary's 
dlnoretton.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  to  continue  to 
appoint  the  Director  of  the  Joint  Staff,  and  a  limit  of  210 
ori'lccra  was  established  for  that  body. 

Tn  summary,  It  lo  clear  that  the  Initiative  for  the  19*<9 
reorganization  oamo  from  Secretary  Forreutal,  The  continuing 
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Tho  reorganization  plan  that  the  Joint  Chiefa  of  Staff 
approved  provided  for  a  Joint  Staff  arranged  in  the  numbered 
J-bireetorntoa  of  a  conventional  military  ataff.  In  thia 
form  it  would  bo  organized  to  work  effectively  with  the 
ulmilar  ntaff  otructures  of  the  unified  and  npeclfied  commando . 
Transition  to  the  new  arrangement  would  be  nccomplinhed  by 
realignment  and  radioignation  of  the  existing  Joint  Staff 
Qroupu,  accompanied  by  a  phased  absorption  of  additional 
personnel.  Prom  thia  process  would  emerge  a  Joint  Staff 
composed  of  the  following  elemantai 

J-l  Personnel  Directorate 

J-P  Intelligence  Dlrcctorata 

J-3  Operations  Directorate 

J-d  Logistics  Directorate 

J-5  Plans  and  Policy  Directorate 

J-6  Communicationa-Eleetronica  Directorate 

Joint  Military  Assistance  Affairs  Directorate 

Joint  Advanced  Study  Oroup 

Joint  Programs  Office. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  first  stage  of  the  JCS  plan  began  on  15  August 
1958.  The  existing  Joint  Strategic  Plans  Group  was  divided 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  new  J-3  and  J-5  Directorates. 
Similarly,  the  Joint  Logistics  Plans  Group  supplied  the 
initial  personnel  for  th*  J-l  and  J-4  Directorates.  Tho 
Joint  Intelligence  QrOup  became  J-2,  and  the, Joint  Communica¬ 
tions-  Electronics  Group  became  J-6. 

During  this  same  period  of  organizational  realignment, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stafr  progressively  assumed  operational 
rcnponoibillty  for  tho  unified  end  specified  commands,  which 
passed  from  the  control  of  the  military  departments  that  had 
thoretoforu  nerved  aa  executive  agencies.  Doth  thia  truncTcr 
of  responsibility  and  the  reordering  and  expansion  of  the 
Joint  Staff  were  completed  by  1  January  1959* 

On  10  August  1958,  General  Twining  had  requested  the  • 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  authorize  a  Joint  Starf  of  35C  officers 
and  79  other  pernonnol  and  an  overall  strength  of  908  for  tho 
Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefa  of  Staff.  Secretary  McElroy 
did  00  on  83  August,  . 


A  further  aaoect  of  Implementation  of  the  195B  reorgenlse- 
tlon  wee  the  necessary  revision  of  two  basic  Department  of 
Defonse  Directives.  DOD  Directive  *>100.1  defined  the  functions 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  end  the  military  departments , 
while  DOD  Directive  5158>1  was  the  document  that  established 
the  method  of  operation  of  the  Joint  Chiofs  of  Staff  and 
their  ralationahips  with  other  starf  agencies  of  the  Offlcm 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Development  of  draft  revisions 
of  both  directives  began  in  September.  During  the  extended 
consultations  that  followed ,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
elements  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  provldtd  , 
comments,  and  diffarancea  were  adjusted  in  meetings  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Policy  Council.  On  31  December  1953*  Secretary 
McElroy  issued  the  final  version  of  both  directives. 

The  formal  statement  of  the  functions  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  contained  in  DOD  Directive  5100.1  reiterated  their  - 
legislative  deaignation  as  the  principal  military  advisers 
to  the  President,  the  National  Security  Council,  and  tha 
Secretary  of  Defense.  It  also  spoke  of  them  as  constituting 
the  immediate  military  staff  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
serving  in  the  chain  of  operational  command  extending  from 
the  Proaiaent  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  through  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  the  commanders  of  unified  and  specified 
commando.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  to  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  the  establishment  and  force  structure  of 
unified  and  specified  commands  and  the  assignment  to  the 
military  departments,  of  responsibility  for  providing  support 
to  such  commands;  also  . they  were  to  review  the  plans  and 
programs  of  commanders  of  unified  and  specified  commands. 

Thu  basic  planning  function  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  was 
directly  related  to  the  operational  command  responsibility 
by  tin*  following  provision  of  the  DOD  directive: 

To  prepare  strategic  plans  and  provide  for  the 
strategic  direction  of  the  armed  forces,  including 
the  direction  of  operations  conducted  by  commanders 
or  unified  and  apocified  commands  and  the  discharge 
of  any  other  functlsn  of  command  for  och  commando 
directed  by  the  Secretary  jf  Defense. 

The  remaining  functions  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
worn  stated  to  be:  (1)  prepare  integrated  logistic  plana 
and  plana  for  military  mobilization,  (a)  review  major 
personnel,  materiel,  and  logistic  requirements  of  the  armed 
I'orecn  in  relation  to  strategic  and  .logistic  plans,  (3) 
recommend  the  assignment  of  primary  responsibility  for  any 
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function  of  the  armed  forest  requiring  such  determination 
and  tho  trnnofer,  reaaiigniAtnt,  abolition,  or  consolidation 
of  such  functions,  (4)  provide  Joint  intelligence  for  uaa 
within  the  Department  of  Dafenna,  (5)  aatabllah  doctrlnea 
for  unified  operationa  and  training  and  for  coordination  of 
the  military  education  of  members  of  the  ar»ed  force*,  (6) 
provide  the  Secret?  -y  of  Defenae  with  statement*  of  military 
r<-qulromcntr.  and  strategic  guidance  for  use  in  the  development 
of  budgets,  foreign  military  aid  programs,  induntrlal  mobilisa¬ 
tion  plans,  and  programs  of  scientific  research  and  develop¬ 
ment,  (7)  participate,  as  directed,  in  the  preparation  of 
combined  plana  for  military  action  in  conjunction  with  tho 
armed  forces  of  other  nationa,  and  (8)  provide  the  United 
States  representation  on  the  Military  Staff  Committee  of  the 
ttnltod  Nations  and,  when  authorised,  on  other  military  staffs, 
boards,  councils,  and  missions. 


Development  of  the  Joint  Staff  Subsequsnt  to  1958 

No  major  reorganisation  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
took  place  after  1958.  Nevertheless,  the  structure  of  the 
Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  In  1969  (See 
(Chart  IX)  differed  in  some  respects  from  that  of  1959. 

It  continued  to  evolve  in  response  to  tne  enlarged  role  of 
the  Joint.  Chiefs  of  Staff  a*  a  military  staff  supporting  the 
Secretory  of  Defense.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  approved 
varloua  procedural  changes,  duaJgriod  to  implement  fully  the 
legislative  provision  that  the  Joint  Starr  should  "operate 
along  conventional  staff  lines."  .  Also,  tha  Chairman  directed 
suecer.nive  changes  that  generally  followed  a  pattern  of 
connolldation  of  functions  within  tho  Joint  Staff  directorates, 
with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  number  of  separate 
agencies  reporting  to  the  Director,  Joint  Staff. 

Among  the  more  important  changes,  the  Nntional  Military 
Command  Center  came  into  operation  in  1962,  outside  the  Jcint 
CtaTf  but  under  tho  oupervielon  of  the  Director  for  Operations, 
J-3i  the  J-P  Intelligence  Directorate  wan  diaestabliuhcd  on 
1  July  1963,  itu  functiona  and  responsible ltlon  being  assumed' 
ny  tho  Defence  Intelligence  Agency;  the  Joint  Strategic  Survoy 
Council,  last  major  agency  of  the  committee  type,  dating  from 
World  War  II,  was  dtecatablinhed  effective  31  July  I96U. 

All  change*  in  the  organisation  were  effected  under  the 
statutory  limit  on  the  alto  of  the  Joint  Staff  and  thun 
occurred  mainly  in  other  elements  or  the  organization,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
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